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RICHFIELD SPRINGS. 


THE DRIVE IN FRONT OF THE SPRING HOUSE. 


| dedi years ago the traveller west- 
ward bound from Albany, whether 
the pleasure-seeker on a tour to Niagara 
and the great lakes or the man of busi- 
ness looking for an opening in the little 
-border-town of Chicago, had the choice 
of two lines of travel through what was 
even then the “Empire State.”’ If will- 
ing to take the journey leisurely and to 
enjey the dolce far niente by the way, he 


might embrace the tempting offer held 
out by a pictured handbill in which three 
horses, gayly caparisoned and attached in 
tandem style to a palatial canal-boat, were 
supposed to trot in a festive gait at the un- 
heard-of speed of four miles an hour. To . 
be sure, there was some time taken up in 
passing the numerous locks before reach- 
ing the Long Level, and any passenger 
particularly in a hurry could walk on to 
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the next town and transact considerable 
business or gossip with the idlers on the 
shore while waiting for the packet to come 
up. The picturesque scenery along the 
valley of the Mohawk relieved the day- 
trip of its monotony, and the frequent 
calls from the helmsman of “ Bridge!” 
and “ Low bridge!” were sufficiently ex- 
citing to keep unwary passengers wide 
awake. But as the shades of night drew 
on the prospect of being shelved upon 
a narrow ledge of two feet by six was 
anything but attractive, and long before 
morning the weary traveller found the 
night more lively than the day, and had 
cause to anathematize DeWitt Clinton for 
ever putting it in the power of man to 
open a highway through his “big ditch.” 


A rival of the inland navigation com- | 


pany of the State was the road known as 
the “Great Western turnpike ;” and the 
guidebooks of the day give minute diréc- 
tions how to go ‘from Albany to Buffalo 
by the way of Cherry Valley.” On the 


first division of the road, which termi- 
nated at Syracuse—Utica being left to 
the north—we find one of the post-towns 


known as Richfield, which we are told is 
fourteen miles from Cherry Valley and 
sixty -six miles west of Albany. The 
station was an insignificant one, hav- 
ing nothing to distinguish it from a doz- 
en little hamlets by the way, unless it 
might be a very unsavory odor which at 
times pervaded the atmosphere when the 
wind came over a bit of swampy land not 
far from the roadside. If the traveller 
had any curiosity on the subject, and 
sought for a solution of that which had 
so unpleasantly assailed his olfactories, 
he might have been told that ten or a 
dozen years previous some one had dis- 
covered a sulphur spring in the little belt 
of wood near by, and that occasionally 
people came to the wayside inn—then 
known as the Richfield Hotel—to test 
the magic power of its healing waters. 
Gradually the place came into notice, 


until at last a few summer tourists found | 


their way up to the elevated plateau which 
is the dividing-ridge between the waters 
of the Mohawk and the Susquehanna, 
led thither by the charms of natural 
scenery and the pure, bracing air found 
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fifteen hundred feet above the sea. A 
second hotel was about this time opened 
to meet the demand of increasing travel ; 
and more particularly to fix the character 
of the locality and bring forward its spe- 
cial attractions it was named the “ Spring 
House.”’ The hotel, however, stood on 
the corner of the dusty street, which was, 
in fact, little more than an occupied por- 
tion of the turnpike-road, and a sunny 
walk through an open field led to that 
which has since proved to be one of the 
most noted springs in the Northern States. 
So slowly, however, did it become famous 
that even residents and visitors to the clas- 
sic ground of Cooperstown and Otsego 
Lake, only fifteen miles away, hardly 
took the trouble to drive the distance to 
visit Richfield Springs as it was in 1840. 
With the extension of what was for- 
merly known as the Utica and Schenec- 
tady Railroad through the valley of the 
Mohawk came some increased facilities 
of travel to the highlands lying to the 
south of the great artery of commerce 
through the centre of the Empire State. 
When the station twelve miles east of 
Utica was reached, a four-horse coach, 
marked “Richfield Springs and Herki- 
mer,” stood in waiting. At present the 
stages at Richfield Springs are, and have 
been for many years, in charge of Mr. 
Amos A. Goodale, better known as | 
“Beecher,” from his resemblance to the | 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. The capa- 
city of the old-fashioned “‘ Concord”’ was 
usually nine inside and two out, and it 
was only an exceptional day which would 
call for an extra in the height of what 
was even at that time called ‘the sea- 
son.”’ Coaching in those days was invest- 
ed with very little of romance, and the 
stern countenance of Paterfamilias and 
the anxious look of mamma as they sur- 
veyed the prison-box in which the fam- 
ily were to be disposed for the twelve- 
mile drive up the long hills betokened 
anything but anticipations of pleasure.: 
The outside was not then the seat of hon- 
or, and it would hardly have been consid- 
ered “the thing ” for a lady to climb up to 
a place beside the driver. As a conse- 
quence, the really picturesque and beau- 
tiful scenery which lies along the route 
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was lost sight of in the longing outlook 
for the goal. 

And yet if the day be fine, the air fresh 
and balmy, and the coach given up to a 
congenial party, with the driver “tipped”’ 
to do the twelve miles inside of two hours, 
where is to be found a more lovely drive? 
As the ascent commences the beech- 
woods shine in their glossy foliage, with 
mossy trunks such as Durand delights 
to paint. Farther up, the limestone re- 
gion is reached, and the white kilns 
throw out their snowy products to the 
air. Soon the elevation is sufficient to 
give the soft breeze of summer full sway. 
The silver stream of the Mohawk winds 
its course in the distance, the valley 
is almost lost in the rising hills which 
stretch far away to the North Woods be- 
yond, while distant villages spring up on 
every hand, terminating in the spires and 
factories of Utica to the west, and the 
rocky gorge which marks the location 
of Little Falls to the east. The land- 
scape widens as we rise, and a smoky 
haze wraps the far-off mountains in the 
soft guise of summer hues. If there is a 
pleasure in the pathless woods, there is 
a corresponding feeling akin to it when 
we pass alternately fresh fields and pas- 
tures new; and this we do on every mile 
of the road until we reach the crown of 
the ridge which divides the waters run- 
ning north and south. A mile farther, 
and the little village is sighted on the gen- 
tle slope facing toward sunny lands, and 
if no vapors rise or crater yawns in the 
open mouth of some deep-hidden vol- 
cano, yet we have the same sulphureous 
smell, albeit sparkling waters bubble in 
place of smouldering fires from the bos- 
om of the earth. 

At the early day of which we have 
been writing Fashion had not yet found 
the still-secluded valley of the Canada- 
rago, and most of those to whom the 
Springs were known were the lame and 
the halt, who came to seek a second 
Bethesda in the healing waters. If they 
drank, it was not under a gayly-decorated 
pavilion in a spacious park of shade trees, 
but from a little roughly-stoned well in 
sunny and swampy ground; and if they 
bathed, it was in whitewashed shanties, 
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rude and primitive enough when con- 
trasted with the marble baths and lux- 
urious surroundings of the present. 

- Richfield to-day takes rank among the 
leading watering - places of the country, 
and while it may still be said of it more 
truly than of Saratoga, that it is primarily 
the resort of invalids, yet the tide of sum- 
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mer travel is now strongly turned toward 
this region of lakes and hills. Mothers 
and daughters come for rest and recu- 
peration on the broad piazzas of the 
Spring House or within the retired nooks 
of Tunnicliff Cottage from the exhaustive 
round of winter gayeties of the metrop- 
olis. The beaux—oh, where are they? 
Not here any more than elsewhere in the 
summer round of pleasure. Are they hid 
in the caves and dens of the earth, to re- 
appear as moths in the glare of the next 
season’s ballroom? Echo alone answers. 
Fathers and husbands take a brief re- 
spite from the mental pressure of the 
counting - house and Wall street or the 
political arena of Tammany, while still 
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holding daily converse with their old 
haunts through the pulsing wires of 
“Western Union ;” nurses in light and 
airy Gallic costume, but with unmis- 
takable Milesian brogue, trundle un- 
numbered infants up and down the 
broad walks around the springs, and 
rehearse the latest gossip brought by 
ladies’ maids direct from the boudoir; 
while refugees from the annoying bills 
presented by the mosquitos of Long 
Island and the Jerseys sleep secure with 
no protecting bar or sound of insect rev- 
elry by night. Here hay fever has no 
food to feed upon, and the fresh bou- 
quet from meadows newly mown can 
be inhaled in a full, deep draught of 
inspiration, with no fear of nasal dust or 
weeping eyes. 

The highway of the Great Western 
turnpike of fifty years ago is still the 
main street of Richfield, built up but little 
west of the hostelry of old coaching-days, 
but extending easterly nearly a mile, with 
Signor Martinez’s newly - erected cottage 
on the left, and the Swiss chalet on the 
rising hill to the right, almost to the brow 
of the great new water-reservoir. The 
latter, just now approaching completion, 
and ready to dispense an unlimited sup- 
ply of pure agua vite to the visitors of 
1880, is the present pride of Richfield. 
Having an elevation of nearly two hun- 
dred feet above the town, it will give an 
abundant power for fire and ornamental 
purposes, and we may expect to see jets 
and fountains in all the variety in which 
modern Neptunes and Amphitrites are 
wont to throw their captive streams. 
With the complete system of sewerage 
supplied to the village a few years since, 
and the present ample flow of water, two 
great requisites of health would seem to 
be fully secured for the future. 

In the height of the summer season a 
dozen or more hotels open their doors to 
visitors, from the Spring House, three 
times enlarged to its present capacity 
of five hundred guests, down to smaller 
houses which are full at a hundred, while 
nearly every dwelling is a boarding-house 
for the time being, and comparative seclu- 
sion in the midst of a crowd can be had, 
with the moderate supplies of a slender 
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purse by no means exhausted. Three 
trains daily from Utica, thirty miles dis- 
tant, connect with through-trains on the 
New York Central from East and West, 
while those who like variety of travel can 
come, vzé@ Albany and Susquehanna Rail- 
road, by way of Cooperstown and Otsego 
Lake, having an hour’s sail on the latter 
and a stage-ride of about the same time 
from the head of the lake to the Springs. 

If one would get a clear idea of the 
topography of this little lake-region of 
the State, I know of no better way than 
to induce the enterprising balloonist of 
Coney Island to forsake the seashore for 
a while and let out his air-ship, by a line 
a thousand feet or so, from the Spring 
House Park. We should then be able 
to take a bird’s-eye view of the elevated 
plateau on which lie the springs now 
so widely known. The hills hereabouts 
hardly rise to the dignity of mountains, 
although Rum Hill, the highest point, is 
some two thousand feet above the sea, 
while even the valleys have an elevation 
of twelve to fourteen hundred feet. Cast- 
ing our eyes downward, we see the back- 
bone of the country running, as far as the 
eye can reach, east and west, the land fall- 
ing off rapidly to the north until it reaches 
the Mohawk, ten or twelve miles distant. 
To the south the slope is easy and grad- 
ual, the streams moving so gently as hard- 
ly to show perceptible current or to give 
fall enough for milling privileges, except 
at points several miles apart. Summit 
Lake — sometimes called Wood Duck 
Pool—a circular pond of about seventy- 
five acres in extent and lying three miles 
north of Otsego Lake, is so near the di- 
viding-line that during periods of high 
water it discharges a stream from each 
end, that to the north finding its way to 
the sea through the Mohawk and the 
Hudson, while that to the south is trib- 
utary to the Susquehanna, and at last 
reaches an outlet in the Chesapeake. 
Taking again a sweep of the horizon 
from our balloon- basket, we might be 
able to trace the connecting link which 
stretches in unbroken line to the peaks 
of the Catskills ; and if we have brought 
our carriage and horses to Richfield for 
the summer, we shall do well to return 
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by a two days’ drive to 
the Hudson by the way 
of the Cloves, near Rip 
Van Winkle’s head-quar- 
ters, and so pass through 
a country which will give 
as great a variety of rural 
beauty as can be found in 
any eighty miles around. 
The summer sojourner 
at the Springs will natural- 
ly ask, as a first question, 
“What are the resources 
of the place and its sur- 
roundings to while away 


the leisure hours ?’’ for we | 


take it for granted that a 
majority of those who seek 
this health resort will drink 
somewhat sparingly of the 
waters, and bathe rather 
less frequently than if they 
were taking a dip in the 
surf at Narragansett or 
Cape May. 

Picking up a little hand- 
map of popular drives 
around Richfield, we find 
a dozen or more that can 
be compassed within a 
couple of hours. Calling 
up an open “democrat” 
with seats for six, let us 
see what we can in the 
twelve-mile trip around 
Canadarago Lake. Tak- 
ing a turn through the vil- 
lage and a glance at eight 
or ten of the principal ho- 
tels, we pass Ward’s pic- 
turesque cottage, and, 
crossing the railroad-track 
which links the Springs 
with Utica, follow the road 
along the western shore 
of the lake. One or two 


wayside inns are passed, © 


including Pine Grove, 
where boats and tackle 
are at hand for those who 
wish to try their luck at 
pickerel-, perch- or bass- 
fishing, which, we are told 
on the authority of no less 
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a person than Seth Green, is equal to any 
in the State. In an hour the village of 


Schuyler’s Lake is reached, a quiet little © 


hamlet at the outlet where the Oaks Creek 
leavesthe lake. Reining up at the water- 
ing-trough, we loosen the check-straps, 
and the horses plunge their noses into the 
bubbling waters for a refreshing draught, 
while an inquiring member of the party 
hails the first native who comes in sight 
with, ‘“ Pray tell: me why you call this vil- 
lage Schuyler’s Lake?” 

“Dunno no other reason except that’s 
its name.” 

“Perhaps it was called so after General 
Schuyler ?” 

“Like enough, though I never heerd 
of him: no such man lived hereabouts 
since I’ve knowed the place, and that’s 
nigh on to sixty years.” 

“Well, can you tell me why the village 
is called Schuyler’s Lake, and the lake 
itself Canadarago ?” 

“Oh, that’s one of them new-fangled 
names they've been gittin’ up at the 
Springs. It was always Schuyler’s Lake 
in my day.” 

“I think you are mistaken in calling 
the name a mew one. It is an Indian 
word, and so must be older than Mr. 
Schuyler, whom it appears you do not 
remember. And this creek we cross is 
the Oaks, is it not?” 

“Yes, that’s Oaks Creek, though the 
trees are gone long ago. They do say 
there were some powerful big ones along 
this valley in old times.” 

“I suppose there are some Indian tra- 
ditions connected with the history of this 
stream and lake—are there not ?” 

“How?” 

“Indian stories about the lake and 
creek? You are one of the old settlers: 
you must almost remember some of the 
aborigines ?” 

“Never heerd of that tribe. Mebby 
Read up at the Lake House can tell 
you about them: he’s got a lot of yarns 
he tells to the city-folks who come round 
here o’ summers. I don’t know much 
about them: there ain’t been any here 
in my day.” 

“Not much romance about that fellow, 
certainly,”’ said our querist as we drove 
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along: “he might do to point a moral, 
but evidently he would not adorn a tale. 
They do say, however, that this bridge we 
are crossing was the scene of one of the 
early border-fights of the first settlers, and 
was remarkable for the somewhat unusual} 
circumstance that the whites in this case 


_ surprised the Indians.” 


. After crossing the foot of the lake we 
take the road northward on our return, 


‘thus passing up the eastern shore. The 


top of Perkins Hill is soon reached, from 
which ‘point a beautiful view is had of the 
entire lake, including the picturesque 
Ward's Island at its foot. Tradition 
says—and in this case tradition is a ver- 
itable truth in the recollection of some liv- 
ing—that there was once a second island 
to the west of the one now visible, and 
that early in the present century it sud- 
denly disappeared from view. The tops 
of the trees are still to be seen beneath 
the waters of the lake where the island is 
said to have stood. The legend relates 
that “‘an Indian prophet and medicine- 
man once had his home upon the island, 
and that invalids from all the region round 
about came to be healed of their maladies. 
The springs now so famous were known 
to him alone, and in the dark and lonely 
hours of the night he stole away quietly 
into the depths of the forest and laid in a 
supply of the magic waters, which he dis- . 


_pensed to his patients with great effect. 


His success and reputation made him 
presumptuous, and, like another Ixion, 
he claimed to have stolen the thunder 
of Heaven and allied himself to the 
Great Spirit. His temerity cost him his 
life. One morning, when a bridal com- 
pany sought him to receive his benedic- 
tion, neither he nor the island was to be 
found : the Great Spirit, in wrath, had set 
His foot upon them, and both were sunk 
far beneath the waters for ever.” 
Following the road a short distance 
farther on, the Lake House is reached, 
a mile from the village. Between these 
points omnibuses run at frequent inter- 
vals during the day, and good pedes- 
trians do not hesitate to do the distance 
The fish and game dinners of 


the house are famous, and Read may 
well be said to be the (von of Canada- 
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rago. A walk down to the lake at this 
point is very attractive, and fishing- and 
pleasure- boats are drawn up at either 
side of the low wharf, ready for use at 
all times. Game is abundant in its sea- 
son throughout all this region, and a keen 
sportsman with a good dog by his side 
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never fails to bring back a distended 
bag as the result of a morning’s tramp. 
Quite a cabinet of natural history can 
be seen in the stuffed birds at the Lake 
House, all of which were shot within a 
short distance or around the borders of 
the lake—no less than twelve varieties 


WARD’S ISLAND, FROM PERKINS HILL. 


of wild duck, three or four of snipe, also 
plover, partridge and woodcock, besides 
the eagle and hen-, sparrow- and fish- 
hawks, the whippoorwill, kingfisher, owls, 
and a specimen of white crow shot four 
miles from the lake. Terrapin are quite 
abundant, and some of large sizé have 
been taken, one reaching fifty pounds in 
weight. 

The drive around Canadarago Lake 
can be taken in two hours, including a 
call at the Lake House and an iced 
lemonade under the shade of the wide- 
spreading trees. The road will rank with 
any outside of a city park, as it is kept 
in excellent condition. The scenery is 
not quite so bold as that about Otsego 
Lake, but the drive is more within the 
compass of the morning hour and the 
road-bed much smoother. 

Having made this trip to the south, we 
will now turn northward and visit “ Hen- 


derson,”’ as the Cruger mansion is call- 
ed. The drive is one of seven miles, and 
the view, before reaching the house, of 
the deep valley of the Mohawk imme- 
diately below and of distant mountain- 
ranges far to the east is picturesque in 
the extreme. The house is situated in 
the centre of a tract of fifteen hundred 
acres, which was part of a grant of twen- 
ty-six thousand to Dr. Henderson, a sur- 
geon of Scottish descent in the British 
army. It cannot boast of great antiquity, 
even for a new country, being less than 
fifty years old, but its style is decidedly 
anti-American, and if it had only some 
first-class ruins to keep it company it 
might well pass for a relic of feudal times. 
While it has hardly height enough to give 
it an imposing appearance, it has never- 
theless an air of solidity and durability 
which would lead one to expect to find 
it in much the same condition a hundred 
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years hence. It was unfortunate that the 
drive had to be taken in the middle of 
the day, when there were no lengthen- 
ing shadows to give a halo of romance 
to the surroundings or to cast a twilight 
of mystery over the quaint family por- 
traits which hang on either side of the 
large hall. Some old Scotch barons look 
out upon the scenes of the New World 
with the eyes of canvas only, and if there 
were any ghostly shades supposed to hov- 
er around or within the dingy frames, they 
must have been disembodied ere they 
crossed the water. It is said that there 
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is a tenantless tomb in the cellar of the 
mansion, which the builder had intend- 
ed should hold his mortal remains after 
death ; but his living successors prefer- 
red some other place of sepulture than 
one adjoining their bread-and-meat pre- 
servatory, and so debarred themselves 
from the pleasure of adding one to the 
tales of nocturnal visitants and clanking 
chains which are supposed to accom- 
pany midnight mysteries. 

A somewhat longer drive is to Van 
Hornesville, lying about ten miles to the 
north-east. Here is a deep, narrow cleft 


BOAT-LANDING AT THE LAKE HOUSE. 


in the rocks through ‘which a stream 
rushes, leaping down in several cascades 
in its haste to reach the Mohawk. A cu- 
rious limestone cave is found in the edge 
of the bank, with many honeycomb in- 
crustations which more than one land- 
scape-gardener has attacked with sledge 
and bar, carrying off unique specimens 
for his rockery. We pass on this road 
also a singular deep sink called the 
“Kyle,” into which a stream of water 
disappears, that flows in a subterranean 
passage several miles in extent. This 
sink is tunnel-shaped, about two hun- 
dred feet in circumference and fifteen 
feet deep. After heavy rains it is often 


filled with water, which, while it sinks 
away, is whirled about in rapid gyrations. 

“All aboard for the Observatory !”’ is 
the call heard through the halls of the 
hotels an hour after dinner on any bright, 
clear afternoon. As we come out an om- 
nibus stands waiting at the door, soon to 
be filled by a party ready to take the two- 
mile drive to the top of Waiontha Moun- 
tain. We can walk if we like, but as the 
ascent is some eight hundred feet and 
summer suns are glaring, we shall prob- 
ably prefer that four horses shall do the 
walking for us. The mountain lies di- 
rectly to the east, its base reaching down 
to the line of the turnpike, but the newly- 
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graded road takes us up on the other side 
of the hill. On the top we find a level 


plateau, with picnic-tables standing here. 


and there in the shade of the deeply- 
wooded grove. The enterprise of Rich- 
field has erected a lookout seventy feet 
high on the top of this hill; and while 
there may be grander views from the 


summits of the Adirondacks and the. 


Catskills, none can exceed this in the 
immediate beauty which lies all around 
at our feet: cultivated farms and lovely 
groups of trees, wooded hill- 
sides and glimpses of six lakes, 
are the charming characteris- 
tics of the scene. ee 
Two miles farther to the == 
south-east lies Rum Hill, a ri- 
val point of view, but, as it is 
without an observatory, its out- 
look is limited to one direction. 
It is a favorite resort, however, 
as it lies on the line of the most 
direct road to Cooperstown, 
and its top can be reached in 
a few minutes from the road- 
side. Its unique and anything 
but poetic name is in strong 
contrast to the musical vowels 
of Waiontha. An early tradi- 


tion accounts for its title; and as hard- 


ly any one fails to ask how the hill came 
to have so peculiar a name, we give the 
tale as told to us. When the whites first 
came into this part of the country they 
sought to obtain from the Indians the 
right to hunt unmolested over a certain 
part of it. As this was the highest land 
hereabouts, they agreed to meet on the 
hill where they could see over the broad- 
est expanse of country; and in order to 
close the treaty on the spot they brought 
their presents with them, that the Indians 
might have no chance to change their 
minds. Among the most important things 
to the Indian mind or palate was the “ fire- 
water ”’ which was to seal the compact. A 
barrel of rum was therefore, with some 
difficulty, conveyed to the top of the hill, 
and, the treaty being concluded, the bung 
was knocked out and the liquor freely dis- 
pensed. It was not long before the potent 
spirit had its effect, and the Indians fell 
to quarrelling and fighting over the prize. 
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In the tussle the barrel went rolling down 


the steep side of the hill, and, the bung 
being out, the liquor flew with every rev- 
olution. The Indians, seeing their treas- 
ure escaping, started in pursuit. Some 
fell in their drunken frenzy, others tum- 
bled over them, while the barrel career- 


ed on its way until the contents were gone 


for ever; and from that day forward the 
spot was known as Rum Hill. 

Of the walks around Richfield, Panther 
Mountain and Sunset Hill are within easy 
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reach. Taking a pleasant stroll to the 
south-east, we pass through finely- 
cultivated farm, where herds of Jerseys 
and Shorthorns may be seen laying in 
abundant store for the golden butter for 
which Otsego county is famous. A short 
distance farther the cooling shades of the 
beech and the maple are entered, and 
soon the top of the mountain is reached, 
from which the lake and fields and farms 
beyond are seen, while the village lies in 
full view to the north. No great alarm 
need be felt at the name of the moun- 
tain, as civilization has long since driven 
the catamount to take refuge in the North 
Woods; but.an Indian who was one of . 


the latest remnants of the red men, and 


perhaps truly “the last of the Mohicans,” 
was well known to many still living as 
“the Panther.” He had his.wigwam at 
the foot of the hill, and the stone is still 
pointed out on which he beat out the 
black-ash splints used by him in mak- 
ing baskets and ornaments. However 
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much of a curiosity he may have been 
to those who had never seen a genuine 
native American, he was by no means a 
desirable squatter upon a finely-wooded 
farm, for he did not hesitate to cut down 
any tree in the woods and appropriate it 
to his own use as one who was to the 
manor born; but as a rule he was not 
disturbed in his possession. 

Sunset Hill, to the north of the town, 
is reached by a short walk along the 


Otsego Lake to the springs. 
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roadside and through open fields, and 

offers perhaps the most charming view 

in the vicinity. The village lies imme- 

diately beneath, stretching on beyond is 

the lake in full sight for its entire length, 

and the valley of the Canadarago in the 

distance until it joins the Susquehanna. 

A part of this hill is the property of C. 

H. McCormick of Chicago, of “reaper” 

fame, who has improved the grounds by 

planting many fine trees and shrubs pre- 

paratory to the erection of 

a summer residence. On 

the opposite slope to the 

east is the projected Pros- 

pect Park of seven acres, 

as yet only in contempla- 

tion, but with its gradual 

ascent, its belt of wood- 

land and its easy walking 

distance from the principal 

hotels destined to become 

an attractive addition to 

the place. The grounds 

_ for this park were a gift 

from Mr. William Smith Brown of New 
York. 

On a bright morning early in July of 

the past season an unusual 

sound greeted the ears of 

those strolling along the 

main street of Richfield. The 

notes were suggestive, if not 

melodious, and on this oc- 

casion they were the horns 

which heralded the approach 

of the new “ Tally-ho”’ on its 

first trip from the head of 

A few minutes 


later and a bright vermilion coach, drawn by 


six horses and containing a jolly party of 

‘\. twenty, reined up at the door of the Spring House, 

the gentlemen in white hats, and the ladies uni- 
formed at least in smiles befitting the festive scene. A 


crowd gathered around the dismounting guests second 
only to that which attends Kane and his coach in Fifth Avenue 
and at the Brunswick. So joyous seemed the party, and so suc- 
cessful was the opening day, that henceforth, for the remainder of 
the season, seats were in request for the daily trip. The distance 
to Otsego Lake is an hour and a half by coach, and thence by 
the steamer Natty Bumppo for the nine-mile sail down the lake. 
The Natty Bumppo! What romantic associations cluster around 
the name, as historic in its connection with the hills and waters of 
Otsego as Rip Van Winkle with the Catskills or Ichabod Crane 
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with the mystic regions of 
Sleepy Hollow! No one 
visiting Richfield fails to 
take the drive at least 


once in-the season, and © 


many make it part of a 
weekly programme. 

Let us take a seat in the 
return coach and note what 
we can by the way. Pass- 
ing about three miles out 
the two little lakes which 


are the feeders of the Ot-. 


sego, and so may be said 
to be “Susquehanna’s ut- 
most spring,” we cross 
over a high ridge, and 
soon come in sight of the 
bold headland known as 
Mount Wellington, some- 
times called the “ Sleeping 
Lion,”’ from its fancied re- 
semblance, as seen from 
the other end of the lake, 
to the king of beasts in 
repose. Our route to-day 
is by the Great Western 
turnpike of fifty years ago, 
although there are several 
less - travelled but more 
direct roads leading to the 
head of the lake. As we 
turn down through the lit- 


tle village of Springfield, 


we see to the left the 
Mount Wellington farm, 
where have been trained 
many horses distinguish- 
ed on the turf. 

A warning whistle from 
the Natty, as she lies at her 


wharf in front of Island . 


Cottage, tells us that the 
time is up, and that she is 
ready to cast off as soon as 
the coachload is on board. 


Gliding out upon the. 


smooth waters of the lake, 
we notice, a quarter of a 
mile from the shore, a low 
line of rushes which marks 
the site of Muskrat Castle, 
and all readers of Zhe 


Deerslayer are on the 
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lookout for the sunken island around 
which cluster the exciting scenes of the 
first of the Leather-stocking Tales. Low- 
er down on the western shore we land 
at Five- and Three-Mile Points, the latter 
the Wild Rose Point of Rural Hours. 


Here are two excellently~kept houses, 


where fish and game dinners may be 
had at any time during the season. 
Fifteen minutes later the steam-whis- 
tle signals the approach to Cooperstown, 
and awakes the echoes among the rocks 
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around “ Natty Bumppo’s Cave” high up 
on the hill on the eastern shore. Half a 
dozen omnibuses await us at the landing, 
and we can take our choice between the 
Cooper House and the Fenimore, the two 
leading summer hotels, and several of 
less pretension. We must make the most 
of our time if we are only to spend the day 
in Cooperstown and visit some points of 
interest: others will have to be taken on 
another occasion. 

Pilgrim feet naturally turn first to the 


“TALLY-HO’? COACH STARTING FROM THE STEAMBOAT LANDING AT THE HEAD OF 
“OTSEGO LAKE. 


resting-places of great men, and around 
the low, mossy slab in the Episcopal 
churchyard bearing the name of Feni- 
more Cooper is a well-worn path, attest- 
ing that many have sought the spot. 
' Half a mile away, within the beautiful 
grounds of Lakewood Cemetery, and 
directly beneath the crown of the hill 
where opens the first scene of Zhe Pio- 
neers, is the memorial monument, fitly 
crowned by a statuette of Leather-stock- 
ing and his dog. On the avenue above 
lie the remains of Cooper’s lifelong friend, 
Justice Nelson, the Nestor of the Supreme 
Court bench. Widely different were their 
lives when in their working harness, yet 
both sought relief from the pressure of 
brainwork in rural sights and scenes 
along Otsego Lake. 

One morning in early June not far from 
forty years ago a horny-fisted yeoman was 


seated at the library-table in Otsego Hall 
alongside of the author of He 
wore his weatherbeaten hat on his head 
with the air of a free-born American cit- 
izen, while he grasped a pen in his hand 
with the same grip that he held the plough- 
tail in a stony furrow. Steadying himself 
well in his chair and bracing his feét to 
aid him in the difficult task, he man- 
aged in the course of several minutes to 
trace out a signature which conveyed to 
Fenimore Cooper, for the modest sum of 
eleven hundred dollars, about a hundred 
and sixty acres of land, almost an un- 
broken hillside, on the eastern shore of 
Otsego Lake. What the new purchaser 
found to attract him to this forbidding 
spot was a mystery to his friends. So 
far, the only crop which had yielded an 
abundant return was the blackberry, and 
this was gathered by the village boys and 
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girls without let or hinderance. The orig- 
inal owner had built his house high up on 
the hillside some four hundred feet above 
the lake, a lonely and almost inaccessible 
place, yet in full sight from the village. 
Some of the town’s people had dignified 
it with the name of “the Castle in the Air” 
—a title singularly inappropriate as to the 
building, but exceedingly apposite as to 
the situation. 
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In whatever he undertook the author 
of Zhe Pioneers was an enthusiast, and 
whether he raised early peas and turnips 
in his garden or worked a man-of-war off 
a lee shore in a gale in one of his most 
stirring sea-pictures, he put his whole 
soul into the work. Many a time did he 
shake the leaves of early lettuce or strive 
to rattle a few very juvenile potatoes in 
the face of some rival gardener, and gen- 


OTSEGO LAKE, FROM THE CHALET. 


erally with success as first in the field. So 
with the farm. ‘The Chalet,” as he had 
named his new purchase, was in his eyes 
the spot of all others on which he could 
exhibit his skill as an agriculturist, and 
he went to his work with a zeal worthy 
of a more kindly soil and location. His 
first attack was upon the “Castle,” and in 
this case the task was quite as difficult as 
that of the crafty Iroquois upon the home 
of old Tom Hutter. To bring down the 
airy dwelling from its perch upon the 
mountain to a sheltered nook below the 
rock, to construct a milk-house from the 
thin stones from the ledges and carry a 
stream of pure water through it from the 
spring above, were no light undertakings, 
but were done with a due regard to econ- 
omy and efficiency, and ere the close of 
the first season of ownership Cooper had 


his little dairy well under way. From. 
that time forth the large family at the 
mansion had their full supply of fresh, 
golden butter from the farm, and although 
no Jersey blood had been introduced, ex- — 
cept that coursing in the veins of the owner 
himself, and consequently no claim could 
be made which would warrant a connois- 
seur in paying a dollar a pound for the 
same, yet who shall say that the satisfac- 
tion in the production was not worth that 
sum to him? At any rate, the physical 
benefit of three hours daily spent out of 
the library and study could well be add- 
ed to the value of a pound of butter, and 
we will not press onr amateur farmer at 
this early stage to confess what was the 
actual cost. 

To any one rowing beneath the hill and 
looking up from the lake, the farm appears 
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of clover where had been but sheep-sorrel and 
' everlasting, the few cleared flats well un- 
derdrained and fairly productive, and the 
mountain-top accessible to the pleasure- 


THE WALK TO THE SPRING. =. ~” 


to be almost an unbroken hillside : 

there are a few level, garter-like strips be- 
neath the ledges, and these were the only 
meadow-lands on the domain. Cooper 
found them covered with old pine stumps, 
and the access from one to another only 
by a cow-path. To clear the one and unite 
the others by roads dug along the shelly 
rock was the work of more than one 
summer. Day by day did the patient 
oxen swing the long end of the lever of 
the ponderous machine which turned the 
roots of the monarchs of the forest out of 
the hold which they had had upon the soil 
for nigh two hundred years. The rocks 
were attacked with the same vigor that 
assailed the stumps, and the result of a 
season’s work showed that while the au- 
thor was leading the dusky savage along 
the forest-trail or reefing topsails in a gale 
within his library-walls, he could at the 
same time successfully direct the laborers 
on the farm in their task of subduing 
Nature. 

The Chalet under Cooper’s hand never 
became a model farm, but it yielded a 
fair return for the money invested, sup- 
plied a large family with many of the 
necessaries of life and piled the huge 
fireplaces of the old hall with no less 
than a hundred cords of wood a year. 
When he resigned the farm to other 
hands—which he only did when called 
to his‘last home—Cooper left rich fields 


seeker as well as to the farmer. 
| And if the stumps were made 
=| todo duty in the way of fences, 
— they were effective as well 
Mas picturesque, their rough 
outline partially concealed 
by the gracefully - trailing 
4 clematis and Virginia 

creeper. 
The visitor to Coopers- 
town on a summer's day 
™ prior to 1850, if walking on 
| the main street about elev- 
en o'clock, would be pretty 
sure to see the ponderous 
oak gates which guarded 
the entrance to Otsego 
Hall swing back upon their hinges and 
an old-fashioned yellow buggy, drawn 
by a tall sorrel horse, issue forth. The oc- 
cupant was our author, who had finished 
his literary work for the day and was on 
his way to the Chalet. A block higher up, 
on the opposite side of the street, stood a 
saddle-horse awaiting his rider. The door 
opened from a family mansion which was 
of brick, much like a city home, and Judge 
Nelson—or “the Chief,” as Cooper always 


called him—mounted his horse and trot- _ 


ted off to Fenimore.’ This farm, consist- 
ing of nearly three hundred acres, lies on 
the western side of the lake, nearly oppo- 
site the Chalet. Originally, it was owned 
by the Cooper family, as its name indi- 
cates, and the site of a stone dwelling 
built by the author just before his de- 
parture for Europe is still to be seen on 
a knoll near the lower part of the farm. 
It was destroyed by fire shortly before it 
was finished or occupied. Here for years 
the judge enjoyed his ofium cum digni- 
zate with broad meadows and level fields 
stretched out before him. Sitting in the 
shade of the piazza overlooking the Glim- 
merglass, he could see Cooper amid the 
rocks and stumps of the Chalet, and could 
hear his true sailor-like hail had it come 
down to him from the mountain-side in 
the stillness of a summer’s evening. 
While the judge did not farm for profit 
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nor depend for income upon the net re- 
ceipts of the property, yet well-filled barns 
and ample flocks and herds attested the 
productiveness of the soil and the eye of 
the master on the work. 

The day’s work over, the shades of 
twilight often found the judge seated in 
the deep arm-chair in the parlor at the 
Hall, earnestly discussing with Cooper 
the results of their respective farms; and 
the judge did not lose the opportunity to 
poke fun at the roots and stumps of the 
Chalet, in contrast with the broad acres 
and smooth meadows of Fenimore. 

Many visitors to Cooperstown pluck a 
sprig from the lowly grave in the village 
churchyard and wander through the des- 
olate grounds where once stood Otsego 
Hall. Few, however, know of the farms, 


historic now from the ownership of two. 


distinguished men, or are aware, as they 
look at the memorial tablet to Nelson 
and the pictured window to Cooper in 
‘Christ Church, that within the same walls 
John A. Dix delivered his maiden speech 
when superintendent of the Sunday-school 
in the early days when he was a resident 
of Cooperstown, or that in the printing- 
office hard by Thurlow Weed and Wil- 
liam L. Stone served their apprenticeship 
in type-setting. 

If we make our return-trip by boat, we 
shall have the two farms we have brief- 
ly described on the right and left as we 
pass up the lake, while every point and 


bay so vividly pictured in Zhe Pioneers 
and Zhe Deersiayer seems identified with 
scenes of actual life rather than creations 
of the author’s fancy. We reach Rich- 


field in due season, and find on further 


inquiry that if we wish to vary the route 
to Cooperstown and drive the whole dis- 
tance, we can do so and have the choice 
of half a dozen different roads. No two 
will take you over the same ground, and 
all are highly picturesque in scenery. In 
fact, one of the chief charms of Richfield 
is the beauty of the hill- and lake-region 
surrounding it. To enjoy it fully one 
should have a light, open vehicle at com- 


mand, and explore the cross-roads, which 


often disclose views more charming than 
are seen when driving only up and down 


the valleys. 


People who enjoy a summer's sojourn 
only from the piazzas of the hotels are 
not those who should come to Richfield. 
Leave these accommodations—which are 
ample in their way—to those who are so 
unfortunate as to be on the invalid list 
and have to take their, constitutional 


‘within these limits. Let others, except 


in the privileged after-dinner hour, seek 
the woods, the waters and the roads, and 
lay in a stock of health which shall car- 
ry them the long winter through; and 
this can be found in what is to-day the 
great white-sulphur region of the North, 
Richfield Springs and its vicinity. 
G. POMEROY KEESE. 
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SUMMERLAND: SKETCHES; OR, RAMBLES IN THE BACKWOODS 
OF MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA. 


CHAPTER XI—THE BACKWOODS OF GUATEMALA. 


Days that passed by like hours, but whose remembrance 
Will pall our city joys for many years. 
Cremens Brentano: Alpen-Reise. 


[4kT de chasse-ennui 
—the “art of pastime”’ 

—lI take it, has been more ‘ 
liberally patronized, and ¥ 
consequently more assid- 
uously cultivated, than any 
other, but the costly amuse- 
ments of our gayest cities 
can never emulate the 
gratuitous diversions which 
Nature provides for her 
favored guests. “I was 
brought up in the fashion- 
able quarters of a large cap- 
ital,” says Victor Jacque- 
mont, “but from early boyhood I could 
not get rid of the impression that the life 
men were intended for must have been 
different from ours—less dull especially. 
Before I left Europe I could not account 
for this idea, but among the tropical won- 
ders of the Nerbudda I felt that I had 
been right.” 

I became conscious of a similar feel- 
ing on the hunting-grounds of the low- 


VILLAGE OF THE CASCA INDIANS. 


er Rio Grande, and again, seven years 
later, when I crossed the primeval forests 
of Eastern Guatemala in midwinter, which 
here corresponds to the spring-time of our 
Northern woodlands. Eastern Guatemala 
is the American Siam, a zoological park, 
the botanic garden-spot of our tropics+—a 
land whose marine climate and rich black 
soil can vie with the happiest regions of 
the Sunda Archipelago. Especially the 
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alturas or mnountain-forests of the depart- 
ment of Vera Paz, between Yucatan and 
the main chain of the Sierra Negra, can- 
not have been more luxuriant when Avila 
and Pedrarias landed in the Bay of Be- 
lize. Southern Mexico may rival this 
region in the marvels of its primeval 
vegetation, but no land on earth in the 
number and variety of its birds and fly- 
ing insects. The hill-country of Vera Paz 
is Nature’s museum of living birds and 
butterflies, as the upper valley of the 
Zambesi is the great preserve of the 
four-footed fere nature. 
In the last year of my sojourn in Span- 
ish America I visited the alturas as the 
commissioner of certain Belgian colo- 
nists who intended the settlement of a 
public domain in the Sierra Negra de Vera 
Paz. At the urgent recommendation of 
the French consul in Guatemala I had 
induced them to engage the services of 
a veteran frontiersman, the ex-mayoral 
or mining - superintendent, Don Nicolas 
Ruan, who had been obliged to resign 
in expiation of his inpatriotismo (‘‘un- 
patriotism’), like many others, who, with 
or without an active interest in politics, 
had been guilty of the indiscretion of 
holding office under Maximilian. A like- 
wise rather unnational foible for scientif- 
ic experiments and books had prevented 
him from hoarding the wages of his sin, 
and for the last eight years he had eked 
out a frugal living on a little banana-farm 
in the frontier state of Chiapas, whence 
he had frequently visited the mining- 
districts of Northern Guatemala on the 
chance of earning a few dollars as a sur- 
veyor or mineralogist. His topographical 
memory might have saved me the ex- 
pense of an Indian guide, and, in spite 
of his advanced years, he proved a stout 
pedestrian and most entertaining travel- 
ling-companion. In the village of San 
Remo, where the Chiapas camino real 
terminates at a rope-ferry, Don Nicolas 
met me with a large boarhound and a 
mestizo peon who had shared his for- 
tune in all its vicissitudes, and on the 
following morning we crossed the fron- 
tier near the cascades of the Rio Dolores 
and entered the virgin woods of Vera Paz. 


Guatemala has no tierra caliente proper, 
Vor. XXV.—34 
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‘England woods taken together. 


no lowland jungles, for on both shores 
the cliffs of the plateau reach to the very 
edge of the. sea, and the airy hill-forests 
contrast agreeably with the stagnating 
swamps of Eastern Yucatan; still, the 
exuberance of the vegetation is fairly 
astounding: the varieties of palm trees 
alone are considerably more numerous 
than all the arboreal species of the New 
It often 
made me laugh to imagine the bewilder- 
ment of an omniscient Northern botanist 
in these tangle-woods; and, begging Pro- 
fessor Linné’s pardon, I hold that the still 
prevailing system of botanic classification 
by staminal distinctions would be admi- 
rably calculated to increase this confu- 
sion. The plan of classing quadrupeds 
after the shape of their tails, though it 
would group cows with lions and horses 
with ant-bears, could hardly lead to more 
perplexing results. A member of the just- 
mentioned great family of palms, for in- 
stance, can always be identified by un- 
mistakable outward characteristics, but 
the division by stamens and peculiarities 
of inflorescence would dismember and 
scatter the same family among the grasses, 
brassicas, coniferze, and sixteen or twenty 
other species that differ as widely as a 
pine tree does from a cabbage. 

Our trail followed the windings of the 
Rio Corso, a small affluent of the Dolo- 
res, and as long as we kept the creek in 
sight the canopy of leaves overhead was 
almost unbroken —a continuous screen 
of tangled lianas—through which the 
sunlight came mellowed as through a 
roof of opaque green glass. But after 
two hours of climbing up and down over 
fallen trees and through rocky ravines 
and fern-thickets, the valley contracted 
into a glen, and we had to breast a hill- 
side whose slippery slate-cliffs would have 
tripped even the goat-footed Sierra Madre 
mules. Seeing that the woods opened as 
we ascended, we made our way to the 
very top of the ridge, and obtained a fair 
view of the surrounding country on three 
sides, the lookout in the west being barred 
by the wooded knolls of the ridge, a spur 
of the slate-mountains that flank the up- 
per valley of the Rio Dolores. 

The ravines at our feet were hidden by 
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the foliage of their giant trees, and from 
our height we beheld the obverse of the 
screen, the upper and sunny side of the 
leafy vault that overshadows the valleys 
of Vera Paz farand near. It wasin mid- 
winter, the flower-time of the lower tropics, 
three months after the end of the rainy 
season, and in the sun-gilt foliage the 
various tints of green were mingled with 
an equal number of different flower-hues, 
white and light blue predominating, with 
other colors scattered here and there like 
butterflies on a meadow of snowdrops and 
violets. In the south-west the ocean of 
golden green was bounded by the heights 
of the Sierra de San Luiz—a blue range 
with that hazy outline peculiar to wood- 
covered mountains—while the hill-coun- 
try in the east sloped toward the Val de 
Madera (the “timber -valley’’), a deep 
woody glen expanding in the north-east, 
where the Lake of Peten glittered between 


the treetops ofits forty islands.* A greater . 


elevation would have revealed a glimpse 
of the Bay of Honduras between the head- 
lands of the eastern coast-range, but we 
saw only an unbroken contour of wood- 
ed hills. The department of Vera Paz 
is the backwoods state of Guatemala, ne- 
glected, or rather spared, by the Spanish 
colonists, who mostly confined their set- 
tlements to the gold-bearing valleys of 
the western sierras. 

Birds of all kinds chased each other 
through the treetops or darted across the 
ravines, but in regard to the fauna of a 
tropical woodland the ear is a better cri- 
terion than the eye. In the littoral pineries 
of North Carolina I have often wondered 
at the utter stillness of their gloomy depths, 
which for half hours together remained 
unbroken by any sound save the rustling 
of a squirrel or the occasional moan of a 
ringdove. In Florida and Southern Texas 
the pauses of the diurnal bird-concerts 
rarely exceed five minutes, in Eastern 
Mexico hardly twenty seconds, and south 
of the fifteenth parallel their music may 
vary from a ringing diapason to a chirp- 
ing monotone, but is never entirely inter- 


* Lake Peten (e/ dago de quarenta islas) is about 
sixty miles in circumference. On the largest of its 
islands stands the old convent-town of Flores, now 
abandoned to the Mission Indians. 
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rupted while the sun remains above the 
horizon. On the Rio Corso the multitu- 
dinous twitter of small songsters form- 
ed a sort of accompaniment to the shrill 
melodies of the weaver-thrush and the 
fitful counterbass of a croaking iguana, 
while the antiphones of screaming par- 
rots and shrieking sapajous came at va- 
rious intervals from different distances, 
and often suddenly from trees where not 
the stirring of a leaf had betrayed the pres- 
ence of any living thing. Here I heard 
for the first time the plaintive cry of the 
spider-monkeys, a pitiful howl with sin- 
gular flute-like variations. 

“] have sometimes heard them in Chi- 
apas”’ (Southern Mexico), remarked the 
mayoral, “‘ but only from a far distance : 
they are absurdly shy, and fly at the sight 
of the smallest Indian boy as if they had 
seen a panther.” 

“You may have studied the habits of 
other monkeys,” said I: ‘“ what woods or 
trees are their favorite haunts?” 

“They prefer the sunny side of the foot- 
hills,” said the mayoral, ‘but there is no 
such thing as counting upon their appear- 
ance at any certain place or time, as you 
would stalk deer at a saltlick or hogs in a 
canebrake. Monkeys build no nests, and 
they are migratory: they may suddenly 
appear in swarms in districts where they 


have not been seen for years, and there is 


no kind of food that can be relied upon to 
attract them to any particular place, with 
the exception perhaps of fig -tamarinds 
and ripe mulberries at a time when other 
fruit is scarce. It would be easier to say 


with assurance where you cannot find - 


them: they wander to and fro between 
the settled mountain-valleys and the 
coast - jungles, trying to give hunters 
and panthers an equally wide berth.” 
On the western slope of the ridge we 
lost our trail among the slate-cliffs, but 
the ground was tolerably free from un- 
derbrush, and before sundown we reach- 
ed the shore of the Rio Moscon, a tributary 
of the Lago de Peten, and our valley-road 
to the plateau of the Sierra Negra. We 
halted under a clump of magnolia trees, 
for a dancing swarm of twilight gnats ad- 
monished us to get our hammocks ready, 
as we could not have reached any build- 
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ing before midnight nor leave the river- 
bottom without going out of our way. A 
stout canamefo (or travelling-hammock) 
of Sisal hemp weighs about five pounds, 
and with an air-pillow or folded shawl 


go and walnut trees make the best roosts, 
being tough and free from thorns; and 
after the traveller has overcome the ner- 
vousness which will probably interrupt his 
slumbers for the first few nights, the only 
objection to the use of a canameiio is the 
trouble of finding trees which are at once 
high enough and not too difficult of as- 
cent. An elevation of twenty feet in the 
alturas and of thirty in the lowlands is the 
minimum, but even in the reeking swamps 
of the coast-jungles a roost-height of fifty 
feet constitutes an absolute excelsior to all 


and a woollen blanket makes a bed that 
secures you against the dampness of the 
ground, and, if you will take the trouble to 
hang it high enough, against all the gnats 
of the tierras calientes. Magnolia, man- 


the insect - plagues of the 
lower world. 

After dividing the blank- 
ets between our two aérial 
cradles, the mayoral de- 
scended for his gun and 

travelling-bag. ‘“‘Quiere subir? WHadn't 
you better join us up there?” he asked 
my guide, who was but ill provided with 
bedding of any kind. 

The Indio grinned and shook his head. 
“I’m a bad hand at climbing,” he said, 
“and would rather trust to my feet s¢ seria 
novedad"’ (if anything should happen). 

He had set his heart on reaching an 
Indian village that night, and did by 
no means approve of our camp in the 
river-jungle. The night, however, was 
passed without sovedad, except that I 
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lost a package of topographical charts 
from under my pillow in a way which 
I have never been able to account for. 
The mayoral being above suspicion, and 
the Indians below, I had to devote my im- 
precations to a swarm of hypothetical tree- 
rats, of whose squeaking in the branches 
my guide had heard or dreamed some- 
thing between midnight and morning. 

When we resumed our march the 
ground was covered with a “grass-fog”’ 
(nube yerbal), as my companion called 
it—a dense white mist that shrouded the 
undergrowth up to a height of two or 
three feet, while the upper air was clear 
enough to reflect the sunbeams from the 
dew-drenched foliage overhead. At a 
distance of ten paces our guide seemed 
to wade up to his knees in a lake of 
milk-white matter, and a squirrel which 
leaped to the ground at our approach 
disappeared at once, like a frog in a tur- 
bid creek. We stopped for breakfast at 
the beach of the Rio Moscon, not far 
from the mouth of a creek where the 
ripple of the current and a bridle-path 
winding up the steep bank indicated a 
ford. 


“That’s the San Tomas trail,” said the 


mayoral, “the interoceanic road from San 
Tomas to Michatoya on the Pacific coast. 
Do you see that gap in the spur of the 
ridge over there? If ever Guatemalans 
become a commercial people, this same 
trail will be the route of a transconti- 
nental railroad: the saddle of the gap 
where it crosses the Sierra Negra is only 
twelve hundred feet above tide-water, and 
almost in a bee-line between the Bay of 
Honduras and their best Pacific port.” 

The gap, in a ridge of faint blue hills 
in the western sky, seemed about on a 
level with the horizon, but toward the 
south the mountains rose in all the maj- 
esty of the Sierra Madre, and among the 
bold summits of the central chain we rec- 
ognized the twin-peak of Amilpas, whose 
western horn is the highest active vol- 
cano (thirteen thousand eight hundred 
feet) between Ecuador and the valley 
of Anahuac. 

In proportion to his strength, a dog: is 
a far more courageous animal than his 
master, at whose bidding he will charge 


a bull or a bear regardless of conse- 
quences, yet even the bravest dog is 
apt to recognize the resistless superiority 
of certain enemies. When we passed a 
cane-jungle at the mouth of the creek, 
Don Ruan’s big boarhound Leoncito 
came rushing out of the bushes, ventre 
@ terre, with his tail drawn in, and, after 
retreating behind his master, looked back 
at the jungle with a sort of shudder bris- 
tling his shaggy coat. 

““What was it? a panther?” 

“No, no,” laughed the sefior: “you 


wouldn’t see this old boy making room. 


for a panther, or a jaguar either, in that 
respectful way. He has seen a snake, a 
vivora parda”’ (species of moccasin), “I 
suppose. You would hear him all over 
a square league of ground if he had met 
a panther, but to a snake he knocks un- 
der without any ‘back talk,’ as a man 
would to a ghost or a bombshell.” 
Beyond the creek our trail improved 
to a broad beaten path, and toward noon 
we reached a village of the Casca In- 
dians on a high bluff above the Rio Mos- 


con, which here enclosed different islands, - 


on whose flat shores a number of pits and 
little sand-piles attested the recent visit 
of a turtle-egg hunter. There were about 
sixteen lodges, but ten squaws or five 
stout men could have removed the en- 


tire camp in half an hour. The huts __ 


were mere “endas, open tents of bom- 
bax matting, and one framework lodge 
of poles, with a roof of concentric wat- 
tles partly covered with flat bundles of 
swamp -grass and bulrushes. There is 
something in the expression of the lower 
facial features—the mouth, the maxillary 
bones and the chin—which at first sight 
distinguishes the carnivorous Indio from 
his vegetarian cousin; and the face of a 
young squaw in the first tent told me at 
once that the Casca Indians belong to 
the hunting-tribes of Eastern Guatemala, 
the hunting and fishing forest - nomads, 
who may pick a few berries from the 
wild-currant bushes or a windfall from 
under the nut-bearing trees, but prefer 
the uncertain prizes of the chase to the 
abundant rewards of agriculture—in the 
tropics, at least, a hardly natural bias, and 
somewhat akin, methinks, to the moral 
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perversity of gamblers and tramps. They 
had not removed the rubbish from be- 
hind their tiendas, and disdained to drain 
a large puddle in the centre of what might 
be called their market - square, though a 
short ditch would have discharged the wa- 
ter over the bluff, and though an old pitfall 
in rear of the camp proved 

that they were not unprovided 

with ditching implements. 

From the ridge-pole of the 

main lodge depended the 

remains of a peccari and a 

string of wild pigeons—shot 

with bamboo arrows and 

- bows of bignonia-wood, the 

mayoral assured me; and 

the patriarch of the village 

was engaged in the manu- 

facture of hunting - snares 

from the fibrous bast of an 

unknown plant, the strings 

being greenish - yellow and 

apparently tough enough to 

hold a peccari. A live har- 

py-eagle in a kind of hen- 

coop near the tent had one 

of his talons quite entangled. 

with strings of that sort, 

which must have resisted the 

edge of his powerful beak. 

I took up a piece of the 

green bast and tried to tear 

it between my fingers. ‘‘No 

wonder the poor devil could not break 
it,” said I. 

Pointing to the eagle, the old man 
crooked his five fingers into the shape 
of a claw, and drawing them cross and 
lengthways over the wrist of his other 
hand, gave me to understand that the 
king of Central American birds had not 
been captured with impunity. 

In spite of their prognathous profiles, 
the Casca Indians cannot boast of the 
grim misanthropic visages of our North- 
ern redskins, and have the reputation of 
treating their squaws with a good deal of 
indulgence. Their pappooses too, in their 
intercourse with their male seniors, be- 
haved like privileged personages, and 
took liberties which a Sioux warrior would 
have resented with an impressive kick. 
One toddling little muchacho followed me 


all over the camp, and watched my face 
with an expression of mingled curiosity 
and amusement when I bent over the 
cage of the harpy. In a remark about 
the difficulty of keeping such pets alive 
I used the word adimento (food), and the 
modulation of the four syllables so tickled 


IN THE TOILS. 


the fancy of my little companion that he 
repeated them again and again, accom- 
panying each successful attempt with a 
burst of merry laughter. But when we 
continued our march the same infant 
clung to my shawl with a question which 
our guide interpreted as an inquiry after 
the amount of my loose coppers—a re- 
quest for backsheesh, in fact! 

“How old would you take that little 
monkey to be?” I asked after a mode- 
rate disbursement—“ three or four years ?”’ 

“Hardly three,” said the mayoral: 
“wonderfully precocious kids; *are they 
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not? They are up toa lot of snuff be- 
fore a white man’s child can walk on its 
hind legs. A couple of years ago I was 
out hunting a few leagues west of my 
place, and came across a stray pappoose 
—just four years old, as I afterward found 
out to a certainty. When she spied me 
first she started to run, but stopped when 
she saw that I should overtake her any- 
how. ‘Oh, mi sejior,’ she snivelled, ‘do 
you like fried plantains or yams with ba- 
con fat and chipped ‘onions ?’— Don’t I, 
now!’ I said, wondering what she would 
be at.— Pues tendra usted muchos’ (then 
you will get lots of them), she said, ‘if 
you will please take me to my mother's 
place. I got off the right road: it’s all 
my brother’s fault ;’ and then went on to 
explain how she came to lose her way, 
and that her mother lived down on the 
creek near the Elena country-road ; but 
all after inquiring after my dietetic predi- 
lections. A child of four years !”’ 

Imagine a lost babe in the woods 
prefacing its tearful appeal with such a 
question ! 

‘4 tell you what it is,” continued the 
mayoral, “I suspect that the smartness 
of very young animals stands in inverse 
ratio to their future intelligence. Have 
you ever noticed the nimbleness of young 
pigs and the clumsiness of puppies ? The 
same with children: with the sagacity of 
the average young Indian any white boy 
of the same age would pass for a prodigy ; 
but the tables get turned after twelve or 
fourteen years, and in comparison with a 
long-headed and long-bearded old Cau- 
casian the wisest Indian is only a clever 
boy. The smaller the brain the quicker 
its development. A young hog-tapir of 
ten months is out and out as intelligent 
as the senior sachem of its tribe.” 

Two miles west of the village we met 
a squaw with a large basketful of sweet 
acorns, the edible fruit of the Quercus 
zlex, which flourishes in evergreen groves 
on both sides of the river. Either the 
mast or the hollow trunks which charac- 
terize the old trees of this species had as- 
sembled a variety of parrots and macaws, 
whose screams would have excited the 
envy of the proudest English rookery- 
owner. The great purple macaw, the 


macayo real of Central America, is cer- 
tainly the phoenix, the polychromatic — 
wonder-bird, of the New World, hardly 
rivalled by the humming-birds and the 
gayest gallinaceous roosters. I have nev- 
er seen the star-spangled peacock in his 
native jungles, but I saw him on the wing 
in a Swiss poultry-park, flaunting his iri- 
descent plumage in a blaze of sunlight; - 
and still I hold that Juno’s favorite would 
have lost his prestige if the goddess could 
have seen the royal macaw sweeping like 
a meteor through the dark arcades of a 
tropical forest. 

By leaving the river a mile or‘so to the 
left we passed dry-shod through a series 
of lateral valleys, each with its highest 
slope to the west, for when we halted on 
an open plateau we saw the bluff far be- 
low, and had now for the first time a. 
bird’s-eye view of the Lago de Peten in 
its full extent. We had reached the al- 
turas, or upland woods, in the very cen- 
tre of Vera Paz—thirty miles, by the may- 
oral’s estimate, from the next largest set- 
tlement. As compared with the lowland 
vegetation, the varieties of palms had 
diminished, but not the number of fruit- 
bearing trees: the air was saturated with 
the honey-smell of ripe and rotting chiri- 
moyas, a species of wild plums, and the 
carob-beans (“St. John’s food”), tama- 
rinds and mimosas displayed bunches 


of green pods that must have flowered ~ 


before the end of the rainy season. 

“Wasn't I right?’ said the mayoral. 
“T told you yesterday that monkeys make 
their head-quarters on the sunny side of 
the foot-hills. They are at their old game 
again: those tamarinds are just swarm- 
ing with sapajous: hear them !—Hallo!” 
said he, “look there! Old Lucas” (the 
peon) “has hoisted his blue peter. I 
guess he is after a wild-cat: he prom- 
ised his squaw to get her a catskin or 
two.” 

The taciturn old peon had hung back 
since we entered the high timber, still- 
hunting, as it seemed; but, looking back, 
we saw him dash through the thicket 
at a lively rate, stop short and clap his 
old trabucco to his cheek, aiming almost 
straight overhead. A short snap, but no 
smoke—the crazy flintlock had not even 


] 


ignited the pan-powder—and the Indian 


grabbed his gun as if he had a good mind 
to break it against the next tree. 
“What is it?” the mayoral sang out: 
“a cat?” 
! — fratres delgados”’ (‘* Brothers 
Long-legs ¢. spider-monkeys), shout- 


- ed the peon—"“ about seven of them! £7 


Demonio take this seven-times-accursed 
old shooting-iron of mine!” 

We started at a double-quick, cocking 
our guns as we ran, but too late: the 
long-legged brethren had justified their 
nickname and reached the treetops on 
the other side of a broad ravine, going 
through the liana-tangle at a rate of a 
furlong per minute, hand over hand, with 
a swing of five yards at each grab. The 
English language has no single word for 
superlative nimbleness, but the spider- 
monkey (Lagothrix paniscus) is nimble 
to a degree which makes one smile at 
the readiness with which that word is 
applied to such creatures as rats and 
raccoons. If a spider-monkey could be 
trained like an East Indian hunting- 
panther, I believe that his owner could 
safely back him to catch twenty squir- 
rels in as many minutes. 

“Don’t waste your powder,” said the 
mayoral : “better try the monos” (sapa- 
jous) “if you have a long-range barrel. 
Unless I am much mistaken, I heard 
some baby -squealing over there: it’s 
their breeding season, you know.” 

The fig-tamarinds formed a continuous 
arbor along the crest of the ridge, tree 
joined to tree by bush-ropes and the 
thorny mistletoe (Viscum rubrum), with 
the accumulated brambles of many years’ 
growth. As we approached the chatter- 
ing of the monos receded: they had evi- 
dently espied us, though we were yet un- 
able to judge even of their approximate 
whereabouts, except by the occasional 
shaking of a branch or the sudden flight 
of a nest-bird from the treetops. Still, we 
could see that the whole troop was mov- 
ing in the same general direction, and, 
hoping to profit by the confusion of a 
panic, we concluded to head them off 
and let our Indians disorder their retreat 
with a shower of clubs. But the sapajous 
proved that they could combine circum- 
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spection with speed, and in spite of an 
audible rush through the mistletoe-bram- 
bles we did not get sight enough for a 
snap shot till the sly scramblers reach- 
ed an hiatus in their covered way, a gap 
in the roof of the long arbor occasion- 
ed by the fall of a dead giant tamarind. 
All was quiet for a minute, but the rat- 
tle of clubs came nearer and nearer, 
and presently a bold blockade - runner 
cleared the chasm with a flying leap and 
disappeared in the network of the oppo- 
site branches. By and by faces and _ 
hands peeped from their leafy hiding- 
places, and the reviving chatter showed 
that the success of their leader had re- 
stored the confidence of the fugitives. A 
middle-sized mono left his lurking-place 
and clambered boldly upa dangling liana 
into a higher branch: two veterans follow- 
ed, and close on their heels a nyrsing 
‘mona, trying to keep her bantling out 
of sight by squeezing herself through on 
the safe side of her predecessors. Our guns 
rose together, and at the first report the 
mona doubled herself up like a person in 
a fit of cramps, and at the second flung 
herself back with a convulsive leap into 
the lower branches, where a rustling 
scramble and the simultaneous shaking 
of several vines showed the numerical 
strength of the remaining troop. 

While we strained our eyes to discover 
the whereabouts of our victim, I spied an- 
other mona, with a much larger baby, slip- 
ping noiselessly behind the next largest 
branch, through one of whose forks her 
brown head reappeared a minute after, 
looking exactly like a spongy protuber- 
ance or a loose piece of bark. But if I 
had doubted the first testimony of my 
senses, a slight movement of the appar- 
ent excrescence reassured me; so, crouch- 
ing down, I rested my gun-barrel on the 
knob of my walking-stick and took a cau- 
tious aim at the saddle of the fork. With 
and “Ze the flash the head disappeared, 
but the commotion in the branches now 
sounded like the struggle of a dying ani- 
mal beating its body against a twig, till 
the leafy screen parted and one of our 
monas came down with a heavy thud ; 
which of them I am unable to say, for 
the baby, which still clung to her neck 
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and eyed us in a reproachful way, seem- 
ed somehow of a medium size between 
the first and the second we had seen with 
their living dams. I should have liked to 
keep it for a pet, and my guide had al- 
ready made a nest for it in his bundle 
of sundries, when an examination of its 
limbs showed a double fracture of its left 
forearm ; so we permitted our dog to put 
it out of its misery. As soon as we shoul- 
dered our guns the rest of the troop broke 
out en” masse, showering down leaves and 
excrement in their headlong flight; but, 
seeing there would be no pursuit, they 
stopped in the next high trees to vent 
their feelings in a chattering indignation- 
meeting. 

A panther-cat jumps four or five feet 
farther than any monkey of the same 
size, but no other animal rivals the qua- 
drumana in the ease of, the absence of 
any visible effort in, their rapid move- 
ments. Still more astonishing is the 
quickness of their eye and what I might 
call the retentiveness of their vzsual mem- 
ory. At a single glance a flying mon- 
key seems able to precalculate the direc- 
tion and the length of the next dozen 
jumps to a fraction of an inch, and then 
dash ahead through branches and tangled 
vines at a height of perhaps eighty feet 
from the ground, yet with his head turn- 
ed back and his eyes fixed on his pur- 
suer. And this in forests abounding 
with spinescent trees and creepers which 
neither man nor monkey could grasp with- 
out lacerating his hands! To the three 
things which are too wonderful, while the 
fourth is too. queer, for human compre- 
hension (Proverbs xxx. 18) King Sol- 
omon should have added the way of a 
monkey through a liana-tangle. 

We found several pieces of mica on 
the western declivity of the ridge, and 
the mayoral seemed inclined to return 
and prospect the upper cliffs, but our 
guide was getting fidgety. “/Vos vamos 
a chingar : we are going to catch it be- 
fore night,” he said. ‘Look at the sky 
back there, as murky as pitch-smoke, and 
the caprimulgas swarming like swallows.” 

We regained the valley by following a 
vambla, or dry ravine, and found the In- 
dian’s apprehensions confirmed. Before 


we reached the river-shore crescendo 
thunder - echoes boomed from the glens 
of the Dolores range, and the purring 
night - hawks (Cafrimulgas) had turned 
out in swarms, as if the day were wan- 
ing. An awkward place in which to be 
overtaken by a rainstorm—wilderness all 
around, except on a range of hills on the 
other side_of the river, where the upper 
slopes had been partly cleared. On one 
of these clearings I thought I discerned 
the white walls of a stone-built rancho 
or limekiln. The river seemed shallow 
enough to be easily forded: could we 
reach that building before night? 

“The matter is this,” said the mayoral 
after a topographical council with the two 
Indians: “your guide wants to know if 
you would prefer a sure drenching to the 
possibility of getting into a mosquito-trap? 
As a sleeping-place the rancho would be 
preferable, but it is fully three leagues 
from here, and there is an old logwood- 
chopper’s camp on this side of the river 
not more than a mile ahead.” 

An ominous moaning in the treetops 
biased our consultation: the next shelter 
seemed the best. The shores of the prin- 
cipal rivers of Guatemala and Southern 
Mexico are dotted with the camps of the 
Zeheros or logwood-men, the most useful 
pioneers of the backwoods states — path- 
makers rather than desert-makers, since, — 
unlike our professional lumberers, they 
confine their attacks to a single species of 
trees—trees which are neither the finest, 
nor, aside from their chromatic properties, 
the most useful, of the abounding tierra 
caliente. Their casuchas, or temporary 
huts, are of the rudest description, hav- 
ing neither windows nor that sie gua non 
of a habitable Northern log-shanty, a fire- 
place; but the woodcraft of the builders 
is generally attested by a weather-tight 
roof. In the camp on the upper Moscon 
we had the choice between four well-roofed 
casuchas, additionally sheltered by a can- 
opy of mighty cecropia trees, and not 
much the worse for having been aban- 
doned six years ago, such trifling incon- 
veniences as transparent walls and a 
rickety floor being probably original de- 
fects. 

While we made a bonfire of the dry 


-hour: our dog barked furi- 


leaves and chips which covered the bot- 
tom of our chosen casucha we became 
aware of the fact that the forest around 
us had turned dark—darker than a Lon- 
don reading-room during a fog — though 
by my watch the next two hours seemed 
yet to be entitled to a fair share of day- 
light; and when, finally, the rain came 
down in sheets and cataracts, 
a person suddenly awakened 
from a long slumber would 
have been unable to say if 
the faint shimmer between 
the riverward treetops ema- 
nated from the sun or from 
a waning moon. 

‘The fury of the rain abated 
after a sudden shifting of the 
wind, but the untimely twi- 
light continued for half an 


ously at the foot of a little gum 
tree not more than forty yards 
from our hut, but we tried in 
vain to distinguish more than 
the dim outlines of an ani- 
mated object in the upper 
branches of the tree. It look- 
ed too round for an iguana, 
too small for a bear, and 
much too sluggish for a 
monkey or wild-cat. 

“There are two or three of 
them,”. said the peon after 
walking close up to the tree 
through the drizzling rain— 
“raccoons or young bears I 
should say, and in no hurry 
to leave, by the way they 
are crawling around. They keep close 
together: you might bring them down 
with a single shot.” 

“Kill them, but not bring them down,” 
said the sefior. “I would bet my gun that 
I know what they are —a brown farda”’ 
(sloth) ‘‘with her young ones. The black 
variety is not nearly so sluggish, and no 
raccoon or bear in the world would stand 
that amount of noise without getting out 
of the way. If brown sloths find a tree 
that suits them, they stick to it, dead or 
alive ; for if you shoot them the carcass 
hangs on by its hooked claws till the feet 
rot away.” 
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The wind turned chilly, and just be- 
fore sunset the western sky cleared, and 
brightened the woods with a reddish light. 
We made ourselves comfortable for the 
night, and identified our silent neigh- 
bors. Don Nicolas was right: they were 
a family of brown sloths, crawling slowly 
along the branches—slowly and placid- 


LOVE AFTER DEATH. 


ly, like insects rather than like arboreal 
mammals, which as a rule are the live- 
liest creatures of Nature. I believe there 
is no doubt that wild animals enjoy rain, 
a warm rain especially: in a tropical 
woodland a good shower after a sultry 
day awakens the same grunting and 
screeching acclaims that greet the rising 
sun or the discovery of a bonanza of pal- 
atable food. To the naked savage too 
the glowing sunshine is perhaps a com- 
fortable warm-air bath, and a cloudburst 
an agreeable shower-bath. To the chil- 
dren of Nature, I suspect, naturaka non 
sunt seva any more than ‘urpia. 
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While we suspended our hammocks 
under the eaves of the roof my Indian 
guide spread his thin blanket between 
the threshold and the root of our pro- 
tecting tree, preferring the chilly wind to 
the broken floor. The only piece of lev- 
el plank had been occupied by the old 
peon, who was already snoring, with his 
poncho on a leather pouch for a pillow, 
and no covering at all. 

“It is curious what a hardy education 
will do for a man,” said Don Nicolas. 
“That old chap would rather sleep on a 
pile of cobblestones or in a hollow tree 
than go half a mile out of his way for the 
finest feather bed in America. You have 
seen him walk barefoot through the jun- 
gle, and he used to do the same in win- 
ter-time up in the Durango mountains, 
with four inches of snow on the ground. 
Your priests and city people may affect 
to pity the ‘ poor Indians,’ but if the du- 
endes”’ (the fate-fairies) “ offered to grant 
me one wish, and only one, I should be 
'much tempted to choose perfect health 
in preference to any other kind of per- 
fection.” 

The night was moist but still, and we 
could plainly hear the squealing of a troop 
of peccaris in the neighboring jungle— 
long- drawn squeals, closely resembling 
the quavering socturno of a group of re- 
cumbent barnyard hogs. From a greater 
distance we heard occasionally the low 
wailing cry of a mono espectro, or night- 
monkey, a small quadrumanous animal 
allied to the lemures, and very rarely 
seen in daytime. 

One great advantage of a woodland 
over a treeless country is the purity of 
its rivers and creeks, an all-present vege- 
tation acting as a filter and purifying the 
running water before it reaches the larger 
streams. Travellers in the United States 
often wonder at the contrast of the blue 
Susquehanna and the clear Ohio to the 
turbid waters of the West. The Missis- 
sippi Valley forms the dividing-line be- 
tween the great East American sylvanias 
and the treeless Central States, as we 
should call them, for the true West, Cal- 
ifornia and Oregon, can vie with West Vir- 
ginia in arboreal wealth and the purity of 
the streams. The rains of that winter 


night would have flooded a Kansas river 
with a swill-deluge of fluid mud, but the 
Rio Moscon looked as limpid and almost 
as shallow as on the preceding afternoon : 
the dense vegetation of the surrounding 
hills had absorbed the water like a sponge, 
to deal it out in driblets of never-failing 
springs. 

Six miles above our last camping- 
ground the river forked: we followed 
the south-western arm, which issues di- 
rectly from the cafions of the Sierra Negra, 
while its tributary curves around the east- 
ern spur of the main range. We now had 
to breast pretty steep up-grades, and be- 
fore long the increasing altitude began to 
tell upon the vegetation : the palms shrank 
to palmettos, and the blue-green euphor- 
bia groves were succeeded by copses of 
cypress and juniper trees and stately Azn- 
abetes, or mountain-larches. /ifa/es, or 
pineries, the Spaniards call these hill-for- 
ests, as we would speak of a “ strawberry- 
patch” in the mountains, where a few 
strawberry - plants are scattered among 
hundreds of other herbs and grasses. 
Unmixed pine woods are hardly ever 
seen south of the twenty-fifth pardllel, 
for even in the heights of the tierra fria 
the stunted fir-bushes are mingled with 
rhododendrons and rock-birches. 

On the eastern slope of our ridge the 
acacias and tamarinds were still in full 
bloom, and on the opposite bank of a 
steep cafion we saw a veritable arboreal 
nosegay, a clump of feather - mimosas, 
whose sweet-smelling white and lilac 
flowers had attracted a cloud of butter- 
flies, which, seen across the gorge, seem- 
ed to swarm like bees around a new hive. 
Only a painter could do justice to the bril- 
liant lepidopteral insects which frequent 
the sunny sides of this terrace-land: I 
saw some sphinges and a rare variety 
of the genus Coa which sorely tempt- 
ed me to encamp on the spot and devote 
a day to entomology. The Papilio phae- 
bus, especially, seems to find a congenial 
home on the flowery leas of these uplands, 
as does a milk-white Vanessa with a bor- 
der of flame-colored rings and dots; also 
a dark-green humming-bird moth, which 
here appears long before twilight, and, 
darting from bush to bush or hovering 
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foxhound gave tongue, 


with quickly - vibrating wings, looks ex- 
actly like the Zrochilus colubris, or eme- 
rald colibri, of Southern Mexico. 

Soon after entering the pifial we met 
a solitary wanderer, a little Indian fox- 
hound, whose master was chopping wood 
somewhere up in the sierra, leaving his 
poor cur to take his breakfast out of such 
opossums or nest-birds as he might fall in 
with on his lonely rambles. A chip of 
dried beef attached the hungry stranger 
to our company, and, after conciliating 
Leoncito by several rev- 
erend prostrations, he fol- 
lowed us at a distance and 
began to range the thick- 
ets along our line of 
march. Hunting - dogs 
stimulate each other: 
Leoncito joined in the 
search. Before long the 


and two minutes later . 
we heard a bay: they 
seemed to have treed 
their game at the first 
heat or run upon a pec- 
cari sow with a litter of .* 
pigs todefend. The bay 
seemed stationary; so, 
handing our share of the 
cargo to the Indians, we 
cocked our shot-guns and 
entered the thicket at a 
trot. There we had them. : 

What couldit be? The % 
dogs were standing round 

alow bush, their game hidden by the lower 
branches and a few tufts of bamboo-grass 


‘not more than fourteen inches high. Could 


they have raised all this din about an opos- 
sum or a coiled-up armadillo? But no: 
getting sight of us, Leoncito made a rush 
forward, but as quickly sprang back. A 
long claw had darted out at him like a 
stiletto: the customer he had to deal with 
was evidently averse to familiarities. 

“Hallo! a hormiguero—an ant-bear !” 
said Don Nicolas. ‘‘ Did you see his fangs? 
Take care! stand over on this side.” 

It was a curious sight: a young ant- 
bear (Myrmecophaga gigas), about the 
size and weight of a full-grown panther, 
lay flat on his back, guarding his body 
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with his poised claws, each toe armed 
with a fang as long as a boar’s tusk and 
as sharp as a penknife, his head slightly 
raised and his eye, gleaming like bright 
steel, restraining its wink for fear of los- 
ing the slightest movement of the adver- 
sary. With the same glittering eye, ex- 
pressive of the same determination to 
make the most of his one chance, I have 
seen a swordsman with poised sabre 
watching the advance of a knife-armed 
foe: at close quarters the sabre would be 


AN ANT-BEAR AT BAY. 


useless, but its first stroke may be fatal, 
both parties knowing this, and fully aware 
that the first mistake will decide the game. 
The legs of the ant-bear are too stiff to be 
turned inward or upward with much effect, 
but a sidelong stroke of those awkward 
paws will rip a dog from throat to tail or 
gash a man’s leg to the bone in spite of. 
gaiters and cowhide boots. 

Don Nicolas at last whistled his dog 
off, and the ant-bear, suddenly getting 
sight of us, regained his feet and started 
to run; but danger now threatened him 
from too many sides, and from the first un- 
guarded point the foxhound leaped upon 
him with a sudden spring, and had him 
by the neck at the first grip; and, cheer- 
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ed by his master’s halloo, Leoncito in the 
next.moment grabbed him from the other 
side and pinned his head to the ground. 
He brought his hind feet into play and 
Leoncito came in for a few ugly scratches, 
but between them the dogs had him foul: 
his desperate efforts to turn on his back 
were unavailing. The foxhound at last 
got an under grip on his throat, and now 
for the first time the hitherto mute hormi- 
guero raised his voice—a rasping grunt, 
rising quickly into ear- and soul-harrow- 
ing shrieks, more piercing than the shrill- 
est screech of a wet slate scraped with a 
blunt caseknife. I felt sorry for the poor 
devil, but there was no help for him : the 
dogs were covered with blood, and could 
not be whistled off now without exposing 
them to the full vengeance of those long 
hooks that clawed the ground with im- 
patient rage. 

“Malgasto es pecado"’ (“ All waste is 
sinful’’), said the thrifty Mexican when 
I raised my gun, “but you are right: let 
us be merciful; and approaching his 
victim from behind with his long hunt- 
ing-knife, he showed him what hunters 
call “mercy” by cutting his throat from 
ear to ear. 

During our absence our Indians had 
been more usefully employed in routing 
out a nest of dwarf rattlesnakes which 
they had discovered at the wayside. The 
gusano infernal, or “hell-worm,” is not 
much longer than some of the largest 
tropical caterpillars—from ten to twelve 
inches, about sixteen inches as the max- 
imum — in color not unlike the yellow 
Texas rattlesnake, which it also resem- 
bles in its general appearance, its Zarm- 
Zess end being decorated with two or three 
horny capsules which produce a faint rat- 
tling sound. But this epitome of the Cvo- 
talus horridus rivals its big relative in 
the deadliness of its venom, and its very 
puniness makes it the most dreaded rep- 
tile of Central America. In grass or 


stunted herbs, where the Northern rat- 
tlesnake would betray itself at a distance 
of twenty yards, its tropical congener 
finds a safe hiding-place, and its rattle is 
generally too feeble to be of much use as 
a warning signal. The old peon had dis- 
covered a large conventicle of the imps 
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under a ledge of slate-rock, and mashed 
eight of them with the butt of his blun- 
derbuss—repulsive little creatures, writh- 
ing in the sand like overgrown leeches. 

-“ By rare good luck they are very slug- 
gish brutes,” said the mayoral: “they 
will not strike unless you are about to 
tread on them ; but if you do—and they 
will do nothing to prevent it—off they go 
like a spring-gun, and a man may think 
himself lucky if he gets off with twenty- 
four hours’ fever and a week’s headache 
after exhausting all remedies. Children 
mostly die, and nothing can save a dog, 
so far as I know.” 

““What remedies do you apply ?” 

“ Bleeding and heroic doses of Jersico”’ 
(bitter-peach brandy), “‘repeated alter- 
nately till you swoon. The Indians use 
an abominable decoction of a stuff that 
tastes like a mixture of tobacco and qui- 
nine, and throws you into a delirium of 
gastric fever; and an old wretch of a 
half-breed medicine-man of my acquaint- 
ance used to bleed his patients by slitting 
their ears, on the theory that a man will 
not die as long as you can keep his brain 
clear.” 

The nostrum used by the Guatemala 
natives I afterward ascertained to be an 
infusion of Papaver nanum, or bastard 
poppy, a plant that frequents the open 
glades of the western sierras and is some- 
times cultivated for its intoxicating prop- 
erties. The rationale of all snake-rem- 
edies, by the by, seems to be founded on 
the circumstance that two diseases can- 
not coexist in the human body, and the 
effects of most poisons can be prevented 
by a swifter toxic agent. On the same 
principle, a sore eye may be cured by in- 
ducing an artificial inflammation on the 
upper part of the neck, and the seeds of 
consumption, though their fruit is death, 
will for years prevent the development 
of any other disease. 

An hour after midday we passed the 
Portello de Esmarcada, a gap in the east- 
ern or lower chain of the Sierra Negra, 
and, standing on the brink of the western 
slope, we beheld our next objective point, 
the Lago de Tortugas, a triangular high- 
land tarn which forms the source of the 
main fork of the Rio Moscon. The val- 
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ley between the two main chains of the 
sierra, with their magnificent terraces, is 
traversed by the dividing-line between 
the departments of Vera Paz and Chiqui- 
mulga, and is dotted with little lakes, and 
on the western slope with villages and 
haciendas, whose clearings, viewed from 
this height, looked like bright-green lawns 
in a frame of pine forests. At the head 
of the Lago de Tortugas stands the little 
village of the same name, whose nucleus 
is formed by a rendezvous of turtle-egg 
hunters, who make this point their head- 
quarters, whence they visit the rivers and 
smaller lakes of the valley if the report 
of their scouts has announced a donanza 
de huevos. 

“If your countrymen are good ditchers 
they can pay their land-rent in turtle- 
eggs,” observed the sefior: “the agents 
of the Guatemalan government will take 
a hundred fresh eggs, in lieu of a Zeso 
Suerte” (one dollar and a quarter), “in 
payment of all dues and taxes, or buy 
them at any time at three-fourths of that 
rate. Scientific mining too would pay 
almost anywhere in the main range: if 
I were not so completely out of cash I 
would build a quicksilver-furnace about 
ten miles north-east of your reservation. 
The lead ores of the old Izatlan mines 
would pay sixty dollars to the ton if they 
were correctly handled.” 

Following the windings of the Val de 
Tortugas in a southerly direction, the 
lake dawns gradually upon your view 
through an opening screen of magno- 
lias and cork-oaks, but, standing upon 
the brink of its steep shores, a scene 
uniting so much loveliness to such gran- 
deur would still be a surprise even to a 
senior member of the London Travellers’ 
Club—the charms of Pennsylvania and 
Piedmont combined, Erie Bay framed 
with Alps and Apennines, or Lago Ticino 
wreathed with the fine forests whose loss 
the Italian lakes have mourned for the 
last eighteen centuries. A deep-blue lake, 
about twenty miles in circumference and 
fed by innumerable rivulets, which come 
down on the western or sierra side in a 
series of tiny waterfalls, forming as many. 
shady bays on the south shore—a lake 
that will yet be a favorite resort of pleas- 


ure- and health-seekers, but whose clear 
waters have never yet been furrowed by 
the keel of a sailboat or even by a prosa- 
ic ferry: the shiftless natives prefer a cir- 
cuit of several miles to the trouble of con- 
structing a transit-boat, and their wretch- 
ed dug-outs hug the shore and never 
leave their landing in rough weather. 

About six miles south of the outlet (the 
head of the Rio Moscon) we reached the 
first houses, an Indian farm-hovel and a 
little sendajo or cross-road store kept by 
a mestizo “‘ merchant,” as he styled him- 
self. We halted at the shop, but found 
the door locked, and, looking around, 
discovered a long wooden horn dangling 
from the porch, and above it a board with 
the following inscription in rather pho- 
netic Spanish: “If Sr. Matias the mer- 
chant is not at home, apply to the next 
neighbor or wind the horn.” 

“‘Don Matias is out in the sierra grouse- 
hunting,” explained the next neighbor: 
“you'll have to give him a good blast 
or two.” 

For the fun of the thing I tried the 
primitive telephone, a tube of taxus-wood 
six feet long, with a knuckle - bone for a 
mouthpiece, but all my efforts resulted 
in an inglorious grunt, a gurgling splut- 
ter. I might as well have tried to get 
music out of a bean-shooter. 

“Never mind,” laughed the mayoral: 
“I only wanted to buy a few pounds of 
sugar, but I guess we can get enough at 
Don Gascar’s pulque-shop, where we are 
going to stop to-night.” 

Imagine a storekeeper of a New Eng- 
land valley requesting his customers to 
summon him with a cowhorn, perhaps 
from the hunting-grounds of the upper 
White Mountains! 

The village, with its miserable shanties 
embowered in walnut-groves and copses 
of blooming cecropias, proved that arbo- 
real vegetation can ennoble almost any 
architecture, while its absence will leave 
an aching void in a city of palaces. Let 
travellers compare our Savannah with 
Turkish Damascus: here a garden-city 
in a wilderness of swamps, there a wil- 
derness of whitewashed sepulchres in a 
garden-land. 

“Oh, Juan!” the mayoral hailed one 
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of the house-boys when we had deposit- 
ed our luggage in a back room of the 
pulque-shop, “do you think you could 
find old Martin—old Martin Santiago, 
you know?” 

“TI guess I could, sir.” 

“Well, then, run like a good lad and tell 
him to come over here: I want to treat him 
and introduce him to this gentleman.” 

“Santiago? Who is he? a local ce- 
lebrity ?” 

“Not exactly: local marvels are rarely 
appreciated by the natives, you know; 
but he is a great curiosity, nevertheless. 
Have you ever heard of a man cutting 
a third set of teeth?” 

“T heard of it, but I did not believe it.”’ 

“Well, you will have to believe it now. 
This old man was sweeping and scrub- 
bing floors in the San José custom-house 
for more than twelve years, and there are 
hundreds of persons who can testify that 
he hadn't a tooth in his mouth when he 
left there ; but after roughing it for a cou- 
ple of years in his native Aueblo, where 
he had to chew parched corn bread and 
acorns, his jaws revived: he cast his old 
snags and got a new set—as pretty as 
any dentist could make him — after be- 
ing plagued with gum-aches like a teeth- 
' ing child for several months. Three years 
ago he went down to San José with a load 
of eggs, and happened to meet Dr. Ortez, 
the quarantine physician, who had seen 
him nearly every day in his toothless 
condition, and didn’t know if he could 
believe his own eyes when he noticed 
the anamorphosis. But, being a man of 
methodical business habits, he gave the 
old fellow an «appointment, invited two 
dozen mutual acquaintances, and made 
them sign an affidavit to the above facts.” 

We were just going to supper when 
Juancito returned. “Here he is now,” 
he whispered, drawing me back behind 
the door. 

Mr. Santiago had entered the adjoin- 
ing bar-room —a brawny old Indio, well 
built, but with a baboonish cast of coun- 
tenance and with an animal fire in his 
hollow eyes which, like a ray flashing 
through vacant night, only served to 
make darkness visible. 

After a short conversation with the 


bartender he strolled into our room and 
announced himself with a grunt, raising 
his hand in an awkward imitation of a 
military salute. 

“How are you, Don Martin? Sit down. 
What is your present occupation, sefior ?” 

“Occupation ?” 

““How are you getting on, I mean? 
what are you working at?” 

“Curing plantains, sefior. I am board- 
ing with Mr. Herrera— Juan Herrera’s 
brother, you know.” 

“Just think of that!’ said Don Nicolas 
—‘ doing farm-work like a young man! 
He is nearly seventy years old now.” 

“Indeed !— You are looking remark- 
ably hearty for your age: what is your 
diet, Don Martin? What do you gen- 
erally eat, I mean?” 

“T generally get corn bread and beans, 
sefior—wheat bread on Sunday.” 

The mayoral made me examine his 
teeth, and I found his lower jaw and all 
his incisors perfectly sound, two of the 
upper molars being slightly carious. His 
front teeth were white and even, like a 
young girl’s, and disproportionately small 
compared with his defective molars. 

“Do you eat any meat?” I asked. 

“Yes, sefior. But no—’ with a sudden 
gleam of suspicion—“ not to-day—oh no, 
not on Friday, sefior.” I might be a 
masked priest, for all he knew. 

“Do you like pulque ?” 

sefior,” his countenance brighten- 
ing: the bishop himself would not trav- 
erse such an impeachment. 

“Do you take any—aguardiente ?” 

“Yes, sefior. You know” (half-apolo- 
getically) “‘a man needs safarse de su 
memoria—wants to get rid of his mem- 
ory—once in a while.” 

Get rid of his memory! After all, that 
is the only valid excuse a man can plead 
for admitting the ‘‘enemy that steals away 
his brains ;”’ but where did a savage learn 
that humiliating truth ? Could it be that 
the happiness of that golden age which 
mankind may “learn to forego, but never 
to forget,”” was founded upon habits from 
which the ignorant children of the wilder- 
ness have strayed as far as the sickly city- 
dwellers, only in a different direction ? 

FELIX L. OSWALD. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


HE news from Jerrem turned out to 
be nothing more than a vague re- 
port that he had been seen at Jersey, 
waiting, it was said, to return by a vessel 
which traded to Weymouth. The man 
who brought the news belonged to the 
Stamp and Go, which had just arrived, 
and word had been sent to Joan by Eze- 
kiel Johns, her captain, that she was not 
to expect Uncle Zebedee till she saw him, 
as they intended waiting in the chops of 
the Channel for an East Indiaman which 
they had learnt from the Plymouth pilots 
was already overdue. 

This prolonged absence of the men 
would afford a good opportunity for ac- 
cepting the numerous invitations which 
Eve's arrival had occasioned ; and more 
than a week passed away, during which 
the two girls kept up a constant round 
of junketing tea-drinkings; and as sev- 
eral of these outings were at a little dis- 
tance from home, Eve soon became quite 
familiar with the neighborhood, and talk- 
ed glibly of Pelynt, Landaviddy, Lizzen 
and many other places, the names of 
which but a short time before had sound- 
ed unintelligible and strange to her ears. 
Fortunately for her preconceived ideas 
as to the right way of spending Sunday, 
an invitation had come’ from Joan’s moth- 
er, Mrs. Tucker, asking them to spend 
that day at the mill; and, though Joan 
felt most reluctant to undergo such a 
severe penance, not seeing her way to 
a refusal she was forced to accept. 

The certainty that they would have to 
go to chapel in the evening was a suffi- 
cient excuse in Joan’s mind for not going 
there in the morning; and she overruled 
Eve’s proposal of walking to Lansallos 
Church by saying they wouldn’t be back 
in time for dinner. Besides which— 
strongest of arguments in Joan’s eyes— 
there wouldn't be anybody there to see ; 
and therefore Eve was beguiled into be- 
lieving the best thing they could do would 
be, after having their breakfast and set- 
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ting all straight, to walk down to the 
quay, so as to draw breath before being 
stuffed up with “they mill lot,” as Joan 
very irreverently styled the friends to 
whom, on Sundays, Mrs. Tucker usu- 
ally offered her hospitality. 

“TI puts all I got ‘pon my back when- 
ever I goes to chapel,” said Joan in ex- 
planation of the various adornments with 
which she was loading her attractive lit- 
tle person. ‘I loves to see ’’em stare and 
then give a gashly look at mother ;”’ and 
she turned up her bright dark eyes in im- 
itation of these scandalized sympathizers. 

“ But what does your mother do ?” said 
Eve, half inclined (by the lack of assu- 
rance she knew she should feel in ac- 
companying Joan) to sympathize with 
Mrs. Tucker. 

“Why, enjoys it, to be sure. Don’t 
mother hang down her head, so much 
as to say, ‘See what a trial I’se got, and 
look how I bears it’ ?” 

“Nonsense laughed Eve: “I dare 
say she’s very proud of you all the time. 
I know,” she added, checking her laugh 
with a sigh, “my dear mother was of me: 
she never thought there was anybody 
looked like me.” 

“Well, she was pretty right there,” 
said Joan; “and if you'd only smarten 
yourself up with a bit o’ color you'd look 
a right-down beauty: iss, that you would. 
I do hope mother won't die, if ’tis only 
for that I should hate to wear nothin’ - 
but a black gown.” < 

“Oh no, you wouldn't,” said Eve 
gravely. “I used to think the same, 
but now I wouldn’t change it for the 
richest gown you could give me.” 

Joan shook her head. “No, I hates 
black,” she persisted; adding, as she 
took a more critical survey of Eve, 
“Adam will have it you’m too pale, but 
I tell un ‘tis no such thing: 'tis only the 
black that makes ’ee look so.” 

“Adam's very kind!” said Eve, piqued 
at this candor. “Isn’t there anything else 
about me that he can find fault with ?” 
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“Oh, you mustn’t take no notice o’ he,” 
replied Joan: “he’s always contrary ’bout 
maidens’ looks, trying to pick ’em to pieces 
and find all the faults he can with ’em. 
I don't b’lieve he can help it: I b’lieve 
some is born to see crossways.” 

And in her mind Joan thought Adam 
one of these, for, to her surprise, he had 
pooh-poohed her admiration of Eve, and 
contended against the great claim to good 
looks which Joan put in for her. 

“For all he may say, I'd be willin’ to 
change with her, though,” thought Joan, 
as, turning from the glass, her eyes fell 
on Eve, already arrayed in her black hat 
and gray duffle cloak; and this, after 
the reflection which Joan had just had 
of her bright little self, was certainly no 
small compliment—a compliment which 
was not paid to Eve by many of the girls 
with whom, in their walk to the quay, 
and then to Chapel Rock, they chanced 
to meet; for Joan was a general favorite, 
and her style of dress, according to Pol- 
perro tastes, was perfection — everything 
of the best, and plenty of it. So, as the 
little figure pattered down the street, look- 
ing like some bright-plumaged bird, her 
vanity was tickled by, “Why, where be 
you off to, Joan? Well, you’m dressed 
out, and no mistake !’’—‘' Here, I say, 
Joan, step in and let’s have a look at ’ee. 
Awh, you be lookin’ smart, for sure!” 
But Joan was deaf to all entreaties: she 
walked on through the street and past 
the houses, which, except that they were 
more than usually filled with idle loung- 
ers, presented none of the orderly ap- 
pearance generally conspicuous on Sun- 
days, neither did any air of calm quiet 
rest upon the place or people: on the 
contrary, they seemed unusually noisy 
and uproarious. The same bustle per- 
vaded the quay, the same smell of fish- 
cleaning offended the nose, and, though 
Eve could not point to any one and say 
they were actually working, yet she saw 
no reason to suppose they had by any 
means laid aside their every-day voca- 
tions. 

By the Rock they found the men 
grouped together discussing the prob- 
ability of a change of weather, the signs 
of the fish rising and the manceuvres of 
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Old Boney: the youngsters were indulg- 
ing in rough practical jokes and skylark- 
ing, until, Joan and Eve making their 
appearance, their attention was at once 
directed toward them. But, try as they 
might, Joan was equal to their banter or 
their compliments, which she managed 
to pay back to her own satisfaction and 
their amusement, till at last, induced by 
Eve’s showing that they should be late 
for dinner, she consented to take her de- 
parture ; and, forbidding her admirers to 
come farther than the steps, she there 
bade them adieu, and left them to de- 
cide among themselves that Joan Hock- 
en was a sweet and purty dear, and worth 
twenty o’ that stuck-up London consarn 
with her pasty face and mim ways. 

“T reckon we'd best step out a bit,” 
said Joan, now fully alive to the danger 
of keeping the dinner waiting. ‘What a 
bother ’tis havin’ to toil all the ways to 
Crumplehorne! I'd sooner any day than 
Sunday at mother’s.” 

“TI don’t know,” said Eve: “I’m rather 
glad we’re going there. I’ve been used, 
you know, to spend my Sundays very 
quietly —to church or chapel and back 
morning and evening.’ 

“Lors!”’ exclaimed Joan, “there was 
a good deal of the same thing in that, 
wasn't there? Didn't ’ee get tired of it 
at all, Eve?” 

“No.” Then, remembering how often 
she had grown weary over the dull mo- 
notony of the day, whose perfect rest was 
irksome to her vigorous youth, she add- 
ed, “Or if I did, I’d give a good deal if it 
would but come back again now, Joan.” 

“Poor dear!’ said Joan, touched by 
the tearful voice. “But never mind: 
next Sunday us 'll go to church if you 
cares for it—to Talland Church — and 
come home by the cliff all alongside by 
the sea: you'll like that, won't ’ee?” 

Eve squeezed the hand which Joan 
put into hers, and after. a little silence 
she said, “But don’t think that I’m not 
happy here, Joan. I feel so different that 
I can hardly tell myself for the same. I 
seem to be so at home here as not to 
care for anybody but those I’ve got round 
me.” 

“‘Awh, come, that ain’t fair,” said Joan. 


“ When from William I parted 
1 vowed I’d keep true. i 
Oh, Lors!’”’ she exclaimed, stifling her 
voice, “I forgot twas Sunday, and that 
we're close to mill, where’’—and she 
folded her hands and cast down her 
eyes with a prim look of propriety— 
‘* Maidens should be mild and meek, 

Swift to hear and slow to speak !’’ 
After which, flinging open the gate, she 
gave Eve a sudden push, which sent her 
forward with a most undignified bounce 
into the presence of Mrs. Tucker, who 
was standing at the door ready to receive 
them. 

“Oh, here you be then!” said Mrs. 
Tucker, with, as Eve thought, a shade of 
disappointment in her voice. “I didn’t 
expect ’ee yet a whiles : I was on the look- 
out for Mr. Blamey and Susannah. I 
never expects Joan to be in time: I al- 
ways says ‘twouldn’t be Joan if folks 
wasn’t kep’ waitin’ while dinner’s spoil- 
in’.” 

“And it ain’t Joan now, mother,” said 
her daughter promptly: “you've got to 
thank Eve for seein’ me. I shouldn't 
ha’ hove in sight for another half hour 
to come if ’t hadn't bin for she.” 

“Well, one thing is, if I’d took the 
trouble to walk so far as the corner I 
should ha’ know’d you was comin’,”’ re- 
torted Mrs. Tucker. ‘I’m bound to say 
nobody who wasn’t denied the blessin’ o’ 
eyesight but must see you, if ’twas a mile 
away, Joan. I can’t think,” she added, 
taking advantage of the opportunity af- 
forded by following the girls into the 
house to give their dress a critical sur- 
vey, “why, if you’m so wrapped up in 
Eve as you pretends to be, you don’t 
take what she wears for a pattern.” 

“Why, how can I do that, and you 
livin’ all the whiles?” said Joan with an 
air of injured innocence. “You ain't 
wantin’ to see me in mournin’ for ‘ee 
‘fore you’m dead, be 'ee?”’ 

“Death ain’t no subject for cuttin’ jokes 
upon,” said, Mrs. Tucker, supplying a re- 
buke for lack of a retort; ‘‘and, as there’ll 
be friends present, I do hope you'll be a 
little becomin’ in your talk, Joan—on a 
Sabbath day of all others.”” Then, with- 
out giving Joan time to reply, she began 
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inquiring about Uncle Zebedee and Adam, 
and how long they were likely to be ab- 
sent.—‘And what do ye think o’ your 
cousin,. Eve she asked. 

“TI have seen so little of him,” said 

Eve evasively. 
_ “Why, they only come home, as you 
may say, to go away agen,” explained 
Joan. “Eve didn’t see nothin’ of Adam 
but the one evenin’.” 

Mrs. Tucker sighed. “Ah!” she said, 
“TI saw the sodgers go past and come 
back again.” 

“Iss—no wiser than they was afore, 
though,” laughed Joan. 

“Don't laugh, Joan,” said her mother. 

“Why, you wouldn't have me cry ’cos 
they was balked, would ’ee ?” 

“They won’t allus be balked,” said 
Mrs. Tucker: “‘luck don’t last for ever, 
and the sins of the father often falls 
heavy on the childern.” 

“Oh, well,” retorted Joan, “if Adam’s 
back ain’t bowed down with nothin’ 
heavier than the sins uncle ‘Il lay ‘pon it, 
he'll walk upright to the end of his days. 
But there, mother!’ she added, catching 
sight of Eve’s face, “don’t let’s begin a 
cavil: ¢hatain’t becomin’ o’ Sundays nor 
no other days; and Eve here’s bin lookin’ 
forward to spend the day with ee, ‘cos 
her’s bin allays used to quiet Sundays.” 

This discernment on the part of Eve 
as to the visible difference between the 
two households diverted Mrs. Tucker 
from her dismal forebodings into ques- 
tioning her guest on the usual habits of 
herself and her mother, until the arrival 
of Mr. and Mrs. Blamey engrossed her 
attention, and Eve and Joan were left to 
their own devices. Too thorough a house- 
keeper to allow her mind to wander from 
the dinner, which, having provided, she 
wished to see appreciated, Mrs. Tucker's 
next efforts were centred on helping the 
dishes to the best advantage and propor- 
tioning the supply to each person’s re- 
quirements—a task so onerous that, the 
meal over, she was not sorry to be left 
quietly alone with her elderly friends, 
and therefore raised no objection to her 
stepson Sammy accompanying Joan and | 
Eve into the orchard, where he was di- 
rected to find a sheltered spot, that they 
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might sit down and enjoy the apples 
which lay in yellow heaps under most 
of the trees. The two girls occupied the 
gnarled root of a withered trunk, while 
Sammy, having ascertained that the grass 
was too “ vady ” for him to sit down upon, 


took up his position at the nearest tree, | 


which he leaned against, chewing the 
end of a flower-stalk and casting looks 
of sidelong admiration at Joan. 

“Here, where’s your knife to?” ex- 
claimed Joan, stretching out her hand 
for a fresh apple, which she selected 
with particular care: “I wants to skin 
one.—Did ’ee ever try that, Eve?” 

“Try what?’ said Eve, recalling her 
drowsy attention. 

“Why, to skin a apple. without a- 
breakin’ it, and throw the peelin’ over 
yer shoulder to see what letter it makes. 
I’m goin’ to do this wan ;” and she began 
to carefully set about the task. ‘* What- 
ever letter comes is the first letter o’ your 
sweetheart’s name. There!” she ex- 
claimed, giving the requisite twirl be- 
fore jerking the apple-peel over her 
shoulder: ‘look, Eve! what is it, eh?” 


“Well, I can hardly tell,’ said Eve: 
“tis something like a C, and yet it’s like 


a Q.” 
“T knaws ’tis a S;” and Sammy di- 
rected an unmistakable leer toward Joan. 

“AS spells ass,” said Joan snappishly. 

“Naw, it doan’t,” sniggered Sammy: 
‘’t wants another S for he.” 

“Well, then, you go and stand there,” 
said Joan: “then ‘twill be all complete, 
word and picter too. Here, I’m full,” 
she added, chucking away the apple in 
disgust. ‘Now what else could we do? 
Ain't there no place else for us to go to, 
eh, stupid?” 

“There’s the mill,” suggested Sammy, 
“but he ain’t a-doin’ nothin’, you knaw.”’ 

“Niver mind: for want o’ better let's 
have a look at un.—Have ’ee ever seen 
the inside of a mill, Eve?” 

Eve never had, and, though perfectly 
ignorant of what she was to see, express- 
ed her desire of seeing it; and up they 
got, Joan leading them by a way that 
should avoid Mrs. Tucker’s interposing 
her dictum against such an adventure. 
A gap in the orchard-hedge brought 
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them to a field of rank grass, at the far 
end of which was the stream which ran 
down to the mill-wheel, where Eve was 
for stopping to gaze at the fringe of 
maiden-hair and the great clumps of 
hart’s-tongue which peeped out amid 
the blackness of the crevices. The clum- 
sy key, red with rust, hung on a nail out- 
side the small door, which, for the greater 
convenience of dropping down the sacks, 
had a sliding shuttered entrance. Sam- 
my took down the key, and then delib- 
erately took off his coat and waistcoat 
and hung them on the nail. 

“Why, what do you do that for?” said 
Eve. 

‘“’Cos of the flour,” said Joan, an ap- 
prehension creeping over her that she had 
made rather a foolish proposal. How- 
ever, as they had got so far they might 
as well go on, but as a precaution she 
added, “ Best take your gown up around 
’ee, Eve. I shall put mine over my head;” 
and she suited the action to her words. 

Seeing them thus prepared, Sammy 
opened the door. Whish-h-h! and up 
rose a Cloud of flour-dust. 

“They’s rats, I reckon,” he said, lead- 
ing the way into an all but dark space, 
with nothing visible except white sacks 
and barrels. _ 

“Oh, I hope there ain’t any rats here 
now,’ exclaimed Eve: “I can’t bear rats.” 

“Can’t ’ee?” said Sammy with some 
surprise. “Us caught five-and-twenty 
here last week, and they’s nothin’ to what 
there’s up aloft.” 

“Then I sha’n’t go there,” said Eve, 
preparing to beat a retreat.—" Joan!” 

But Joan, who was already halfway up 
the ladder which opened into the upper 
story, called out, “‘ Nonsense, Eve! don’t 
pay no heed to what he says. Come 
along with me.” 

“Wan at a time,” interposed Sammy, 
“*cos Bill Wyatt’s a put his—” 

But before Sammy could get out the 
word ‘‘foot” a cloud of dust was thrown 
into the air and the heels of two shoes 
were sticking through the ladder. Eve 
gave a scream: Sammy sprang forward, 
buttoolate. Joan, not having been warn- 
ed in time, had missed her footing on the 
broken rung of the ladder, and, being en- 
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cumbered by the careful enveloping of her 
gown, had tumbled headlong into a cask 
of flour. To recover her was the work 
of a minute, and before the cloud had 
time to disperse or Eve could advance 
near enough to offer her assistance, Joan, 
only waiting to give herself a hasty shake, 
had attacked the unlucky Sammy like a 
fury, nor did she stop until forced to do 
so by want of breath: then, as if this ex- 
plosion of her temper had expended her 
wrath, she burst into a fit of laughter, ex- 
claiming, “I say, what do I look like? 
whatever will mother say? No, my dear 
sawl, don’t ’ee, for goodness’ sake, come 
anighst me: ’tis enough for one of us to 
look like a flour-bag.” 

“Oh, Joan, you ain’t hurt?” said Eve. 

“Lord! no, I ain’t hurt, but I’ve a made 
that great lutterputch feel the weight o’ 
my hand, though.— Don’t you come a 
_ near me,” she called out to Sammy, who 
stood beating his arms together in his 
vain endeavor to free himself from the 
flour, “or I won’t leave a whole bone in 
yer ugly body.” 

““What had we best do?” said Eve. 
“You're covered all over: your hair’s as 
full of flour as if ’twas powdered.” 

“T can’t tell what to do,” said Joan hope- 
lessly. ‘‘I shouldn’t mind if ’twasn’t for 
mother, but there’ll be no stoppin’ of her. 
Here, tell ’ee what ’tis,”’ she exclaim- 
ed with sudden inspiration: “I must 
make out that I’m a hurt somewheres 
in my insides, and every time she opens 
her mouth to spake I'll raise a groan.— 
Here!” she called out to Sammy, “ you 
be off in, and tell mother I've a falled 
down in the mill-house, and you think 
I’m hurt terrible bad.” 

Sam hesitated for a moment, but a 
movement forward from Joan sent him 
away like a rocket, and before Eve could 
suggest any more truthful evasion by 
which Mrs. Tucker’s anger could be 
averted, to their dismay she was seen 
running toward them, with Mr. and Mrs. 
Blamey following in the rear. 

“So well be killed for a sheep as a 
lamb,” said Joan, with a doleful look at 
the sorry plight of her smart dress; so 
down she flopped on the stones, by which 
manceuvre Mrs. Tucker's first view of her 
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was half lying on the ground, with her 
face as white as her own kerchief. 

Now, Sammy, wise in his generation, had 
merely popped his head in at the door and 
curtailed his announcement into, “Joan’s 
down by the mill: her’s hurt herself ter- 
rible bad ;”” and by the time Mrs. Tucker 
had got to the door Sam had disappear- 
ed, leaving her fears to increase with each 
step she took, until at the sight of Joan 
pale and prostrate they culminated in an 
outburst of motherly tenderness, which 
made her rush forward, throw her arms 
round her daughter and exclaim, ‘“Awh, 
my dear, whatever have ’ee done to your- 
self?’ and when, a minute after, Joan ex- 
tricated herself from the embrace, it was 
tosee the tears trickling down her mother’s 
face. 

**Mother, don’t ’ee: I ain’t hurt a bit,” 
cried Joan. “I would go into the mill, 
and I fell smack through the ladder 
into a cask of flour. Iss, you may scold 
now so much as you will: I don’t care a 
bit, for I wouldn't ha’ believed afore you 
cared half so much for me.” 

Mrs. Tucker turned to Eve, who tried 
to give some further explanation: then 
she asked Joan again if she was sure 
she hadn’t hurt herself anywhere, and 
finally suggested they should go in and 
see if they couldn’t rid her of the flour; 
but in all this she gave her daughter no 
word of reproach. 

““Whatever shall I do about goin’ to 
chapel ?” said Joan, as the clock warned 
them it was time to get ready. “I’ve 
brushed till my arms ache, but my things 
is still like a millard’s.”” 

“T'll stay home with you,” said Eve. 

“Will ’ee? that’s a dear! and,” she 
added, with a propitiatory look toward her 
mother, “us ‘ll have down the big Bible 
and read chapters verse by verse.” 

‘’Tis very good of you to offer, Eve,” 
said Mrs. Tucker, “ but I’ve bin to a place 
o’ worship once to-day, and you haven't; 
so I’ll stop with Joan, and you go off to 
chapel with Mrs. Blamey.” | 

And so the matter was settled, and, 
as Joan said when they finally returned 
home, ‘‘There’s what you do think and 
what you don’t think, for if anybody ‘d 
a told me that ’stead o’ showin’ off to 
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chapel I should ha’ sat at home quiet 
with mother, I wouldn’t ha’ believed it.” 

“And she seemed to have enjoyed the 
evening,” said Eve. 

“* Awh, well, I don’t know about that,” 
replied Joan doubtingly. “I dare say her 
wished herself to chapel, but I didn’t, for 
mother’s a bootiful reader and the Bible’s 
a wonderful book.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE next week passed away, and an- 
other was nearly at its close, and yet Joan 
and Eve remained alone: no tidings had 
come of the Lottery. Joan was not in the 
least uneasy, yet she kept wondering what 
could be the reason of the unexplained 
delay, until, having come to the end of 
all other conjectures, she finally settled 
down to the belief that they. must have 
given up the Indiaman and gone across 
to Guernsey. However, one afternoon, 
as the two girls were discussing the ad- 
visability of accepting an invitation from 
Ann Lisbeth to join her and her cousin 
Jessie, the door opened and in walked 
Adam. 

“Ah,” he said in answer to the visible 
surprise his sudden appearance had cre- 
ated, “I thought I should catch you nap- 
ping! You didn’t expect to see me, did 
you?” 

“No, indeed we didn’t,” said Joan, who 
had jumped up and ran forward to meet 
him; “but I’m so glad you’m come, Ad- 
am! Why, where’s uncle? Wherever 


have ’ee bin to all this long whiles? I 


thought you was never comin’ back no 
more. Why, however could the boat 
have come in and me not to know it?” 

“There isn’t any boat in yet,” replied 
Adam. 

“What! uncle not come ?” 

“No: he won't be here till to-morrow, 
or perhaps next day. A pilot-boat land- 
ed me at Plymouth: then I rode so far 
as Loae, and walked the rest.” 

During this speech Adam had advanced 
toward Eve, had taken her hand, and, to 
her annoyance, while he was speaking 
still kept hold of it: after one ineffectual 
effort at withdrawal she let it remain pas- 
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sive, until, having finished what he was 
saying to Joan, he turned, and, for the 
first time looking fixedly at her, said, 
“Well, Cousin Eve?” 

“Well, Cousin Adam ?” 

“You haven't said that you're glad to 
see me yet.” 

“Oh, haven’t I? But surely you do 
not need me to say so?” 

“Yes, but I do,” said Adam, tighten- 
ing his hold of her hand. “Now, look 
up at me and say, ‘Adam, I’m glad 
you've come back.’” 

Eve did as she was bidden, and rais- 
ing a perfectly expressionless face said, 
as a parrot might, “Adam, I’m glad 
you've come back.” 

“ That's right,” he laughed, giving hera 
somewhat significant shake of the head: 
then, turning to Joan, he asked if she 
wasn’t going to give him something to 
eat. 

“What would ’ee like?” said Joan: 
“us has had our dinners, and I was wait- 
in’ for the kettle to boil to make a cup o’ 
tay.” 

“That'll suit me exactly. I don’t want 
nothing much as yet: I had some sort of 
a meal at Looe.” 

Joan went into the kitchen to make her 
preparations, and Adam, taking a chair, 
seated himself at a little distance from 
Eve. “Have you been for any more 
moonlight rambles?” he said after he 
had sat watching her for a few minutes. 

“No,” answered Eve, opening her 
work-box and searching in it for the 
materials to do some darning. 

“‘ How is that ?” and he edged the chair 
a bit nearer. 

“Because I haven’t cared to, I s’pose,” 
said Eve, assuming an air of indifference 
which visibly contrasted with the great in- 
terest she took in finding the various arti- 
cles for her needlework. 

“You're very busy there,” continued 
Adam; and Eve knew by his voice that 
he must be leaning over the table toward 
her. “What is it you are about, eh?” 

“Darning the crown of my cap,” she 
said, endeavoring to appear as com- 
posed as she desired to be. 

“Let me see.”” His hand was stretch- 
ed out until it touched hers. 
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“ There’s nothing to see in it: it’s only 
a common cap-crown,”’ she said, holding 
it out for his inspection. 

Adam took hold of the piece of net, 
fingering it with an air of abstraction, 
while he kept his eyes fixed on Eve, 
who, knowing that in another minute 
Joan would reappear, wished from her 
heart that he would move himself farth- 
er away. Raising her eyes with an effort 
—for, strive as she would, Eve had only 
been able to meet Adam’s gaze with sim- 
ulated composure—she said, “ When 
you've quite done with that I shall be 
glad to go on with my work.” 

‘““Where’s the lace for it?’ said Adam, 
seemingly struck by a sudden inspiration. 

“Lace? It hasn’t got any lace;” and 
Eve snatched the cap away from him. 

“But you'd like it to have lace?” said 
Adam. “Come, now,” he added, “all 
women love lace, don’t they ?” 

“TI don’t know about all women,” she 
said: “I suppose many do, or I shouldn’t 
have got a living by mending lace.” 

“Ah, I forgot that. Then you must be 
a bit of a judge. Wait a minute, now, 
and I'll bring you down some I’ve got 
up stairs that I brought home from France 
with me. You shall tell me what you think 
of that.” 

As fetching this involved moving from 
his present close proximity, Eve made no 
opposition, and he had only just got out 
of the room when Joan appeared, bring- 
ing the tea-things. The kettle was found 
to be boiling, so that when Adam return- 
ed the two girls were seated at the table. 
At sight of Joan, Adam’s face changed: 
when he had gone up stairs he had for- 
gotten the probability of her coming back. 
However, there was no help for it now. 
The lace was in his hand; so, with no 
seeming embarrassment, he threw it on 
the table before Eve, saying as he did so, 
“There! is that good for anything ?” 

The lace was a piece of Brussels point 
of the rarest make and finest description. 

“My dear life!” exclaimed Joan as Eve 
held it up. ‘‘ Wherever did ’ee get that, 
Adam? Why, ’tis like a spider’s web!” 

“Yes,” said Eve, examining the delicacy 
of the groundwork and the evenness of 
the stitches, “isn’t it lovely ?” 
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“Ah!” and Adam gave a deep-drawn 
breath, “then it’s the right sort of thing, 
is it? They told me 'twouldn’t be easy 
to match it this side of the Channel.” 

“I don’t think I ever saw anything so 
perfect,” continued Eve, carrying on her 
inspection with the enjoyment of a con- 
noisseur.— “Look at that stitch, Joan, 
and the one there.” 

“And the color,” put in Joan. ‘“ Awh, 
tis downright splendid !” 

“Then you like it?’ said Adam, ad- 
dressing Eve. 

“Like it?” returned both of the girls: 
“it’s beautiful !’”” 

“Ain’t there two pieces said Adam, 
leaning over to put aside the paper. 

“Yes, but all the same pattern: it’s 
the cap and ruffles, you know,” explain- 
ed Eve, spreading the first piece out pre- 
paratory to folding it. 

“Then it’s worth having ?”’ said Adam. 

Joan was going to answer, but, happen- 
ing to look up, she saw that his question 
was pointedly addressed to Eve. 

“What?” said Eve. 

“Should you think it’s worth having ?” 

.“Certainly. If I were you I should 
lock it away most carefully,” replied 
Eve, speaking very rapidly and giving 
a rather hurried twist to the paper in 
which the lace now lay folded. 

Then he said, shutting her hand upon 
it and gently pushing it toward her, ‘‘ Keep 
it for your cap: I brought it down on pur- 
pose for you.” 

“For me, Adam? Oh no”—and Eve 
gave a decisive shake of the head—‘I 
couldn’t think of taking it. You forget” 
how different my dress is. I shouldn’t 
presume to wear lace like that. Besides, 
if I did— I—anyway—thank you for 
offering it, but I could not accept such 
a gift from you.” 

“And for what reason?” he said. 
“Joan accepts presents from me, and 
why not you ?” 

“Oh, Joan’s quite different to me.” 

“Notat all: acousin’sa cousin, whether 
by mother or father.” 

“Yes, I know;”’ and Eve hesitated as 
she strove to find the right words in 
which to frame her denial. ‘I feel you 
mean it very kindly, and I am much 
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obliged to you, but I cannot take it;” 
and she put the lace, which Adam had 
again opened and unrolled, resolutely 
over to his side. 

“Why, what nonsense it is, Eve!’ put 
in Joan. ‘If Adam didn’t wish ’ee to 
take it he wouldn't offer it to ’ee.” 

“Oh, she means to take it,’’ said Ad- 
am, with a little incredulous laugh. “ You 
women are all alike: all the time you're 
saying No you only mean Yes.” 

“Indeed,” said Eve, nettled by the im- 
putation, ‘I think you'll find me an ex- 
ception to that rule.” 

Adam shook his head. 

“Oh, there’s no need to argue about 
it,” she said quietly, “but there’s your 
lace.” 

He pushed it back: Eve allowed it to 
stay for a moment: then she put it away 
from her with a more determined move- 
ment. 

““Come, nonsense, Eve!’’ he said in a 
tone of rising vexation. ‘‘ The thing isn’t 
worth half the fuss you’ve made about it 
already. The lace isn’t of any use to me: 
I don’t wear ruffles and cap-borders, but 
I like to see my women-folk in them; so 
take it and say no more about it;” and 
with the air of one who had disarmed 
further opposition he turned to Joan and 
said, ‘Well, and how did you get on af- 
ter we left?” 

“Capital!” replied Joan. ‘‘ The sodg- 
ers was a fresh lot, and such a set o’ jol- 
ly greens as you never cast eyes upon. 
All they could think of was racin’ up 
and down stairs and openin’ and shut- 

:tin’ the cupboard-doors.”’ 

“What did Eve think of it all?” he 
said, wondering by what explanation 
Joan had satisfied her naturally-aroused 
curiosity. 

“Eve behaved herself beautiful,’”’ said 
Joan. “She did good service, I can tell 
‘ee, and kept the sharpest of ’em by her 
side all the time.” 

“Why, how was that?” said Adam 
quickly. 

“T’m sure I can’t tell,” replied Joan. 
“*T couldn’t ha’ bin for what he seed to 
look at in her;” and she cast a pleasant 
glance over to Eve. 

“T hope, Joan, that you don’t make 
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too free with those men,” said Adam 
sharply. ‘“’Tis all very well to be ready 
with an answer, but you should—” 

“Oh, teach your granny!” said Joan 
—‘don't tell me. If I don’t know how to 
trate a passel o’ sodgers and throw 'em 
off the scent, I don’t know who should, 
and I bin up to the game ever since I 
was five year old.” 

Adam gave a meaning frown, which 
Joan answered by saying in a low voice, 
“No, now, it’s o’ no good us trying to 
mask the thing from her: she knows all 
about it. Why, now, how was I to help 
tellin’ her?” she added, seeing his dis- 
pleasure. “’Tis all very well to talk, but 
unless anybody’s a born fule they knaws 
if you hadn’t got sommat to hide nobody 
wouldn’t be sent to seek it. °Tis foolish- 
ness tryin’ to make a mystery of a thing 
that’s so plain to see as the naws on yer 
face.” 

“Oh, I might have known you’d make 
a mess of it,” he said, pushing back his 
chair from the table and going to the 
mantelpiece to help himself to a paper 
spill, a bundle of which was stuck into 
the arm of a Chelsea shepherd. . 

“Take no notice,” whispered Joan as 
she and Eve rose to clear away the tea- 
things: “I ’spects he wanted to tell ’ee 
hisself.-I s’pose you'll be ready for 
some supper, Adam?” she said. 

“Well, I s’pose I shall,” he answered 
without turning round. “I told you I 
hadn't had a regular dinner: they’d only 
some salt pork to give me at Looe.” 

“All right, then: I'll try and see what 
I can get for ’ee.” And, going into the 
kitchen, she said to Eve, “I’m goin’ to 
run down to Barrett’s for a minute and 
see what they've got. I’m blessed if I 
know what to give un: whatever ’tis, ’tis 
certain to be the wrong thing ;” and she 
crossed her fingers to signify the state of 
Adam’s temper. 

“T shouldn’t put myself out about him,” 
said Eve with a contemptuous little move- 
ment of her lips. 

“No, I believe you wouldn't,” said 
Joan, ‘“‘and I'll be bound he’d ate what- 
ever you set before un. But there! as 
I’ve made my bed so I must lie upon 
un;” and having by this time provided 
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herself with a basket and a dish, she 
opened the door and went out. 

Eve finished washing the tea- things, 
lingering over them as long as she could; 
and then, as these, together with the spoons 
and teapot, were kept in the sitting-room, 
she took them in, put them in their place, 
opened the door, and was on the first step 
going up stairs when Adam called out, 
“Eve, don’t leave that lying about here;” 
and he pointed to the small packet on 
the table: “take it up with you and put 
it away in your box.”’ His voice betray- 
ed the temper he was trying to subdue, 
making his words seem more like a com- 
mand than an entreaty. 

“T have told you, Adam,” said Eve, 
turning round, “that I’m not going to 
accept the lace.” 

“And why not? why shouldn’t you ac- 
cept the lace? Are you going to tell me 
that no man’s ever given you a present 
before? Is that it, eh?’ 

“No, it isn’t it,” she said, her face red- 
dening at the allusion he made, ‘although 
such a question hasn’t anything to do with 
it. It’s enough for you that, though I’m 
much obliged to you, I'd rather not ac- 
cept it.” 

“Oh, indeed! Then you can take pres- 
ents from others, but you can’t from your 
own cousin? I ought to be very much 
obliged to you for the distinction you 
make.” 

“Oh, it isn’t always that we’ve such a 
high opinion of our own relations,” re- 
torted Eve. ‘Sometimes we think they 
ain’t worthy of being trusted, and refuse 
to let them be told what they,happen to 
know already.” 

“You know? How did you know?” 

“Simply because, after what took place 
the other evening before I went to bed, 
my wonder was aroused, so that when I 
awoke and found everything silent, and 
Joan not there, I got frightened and crept 
down stairs. Yes,’’ she continued, with 
a laugh at the expression on his face, 
“twas a pity that, as you took the trouble 
to lock one door, you hadn't remembered 
there was another way down.” 

Now this accusation, which from Eve 
was but a bow drawn at a venture, went 
home, for Adam had actually locked the 
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door in question. “Confound your wo- 
man’s curiosity!’ he said with a half- 
confused laugh. Then coming toward 
her, he added, “ But you mustn't be vex- 
ed with me for that, Eve: it wasn’t for 
want of trust that I wouldn’t have you * 
told. I can’t explain it now, but some 
day when we're quietly together I'll make 
it all clear to you.” 

“Of course,” she said in an aggrieved 
tone, “it's not pleasant to feel you're in 
the house of those who can’t put con- 
fidence—” 

“No, no! Now, my dear girl,” he in- 
terrupted, “you are quite on the wrong | 
tack there: don’t think any more of it in 
that way. I’m sure,” he added in a soft- 
ened tone, “if I’ve vexed you I am very 
sorry. Come, Eve!” and he laid his 
hand on her shoulder—‘come, I can’t 
say more than that, can I?” 

“No,” she said. 

“Then you'll forgive me, won’t you ?” 
“Yes,” 

“And we're friends again now, ain’t 
we?” 

“T suppose so.” 

“You suppose so? Now look into my 
face and tell me so;” and he put his hand 
under her chin and with a gentle force 
raised her face almost to a level with his 
own. “ Now, I sha’n’t let you go,” he said, 
“until you look at me. Oh, I’m in no 
hurry: I have plenty to look at here;” 
and Eve felt his eyes more bent upon 
her as he began, with assumed interest, 
to study her downcast face. “ How dark 
your eyelashes are!” he said; “and you 
haven’t a bad nose, and if your mouth 
were—” 

But here Eve's risibility threatened to 
overcome her, and, hoping to hide the 
dawning smile which was making her 
lips quiver, she tried to free herself, say- 
ing as she gave her head a little twist, 
“Adam, I wish you wouldn't.” 

““Wouldn’t what?” and while her chin 
was tilted a trifle farther up the hand 
which was laid on her arm tightened 
its hold. 

“Now, don’t be silly, Adam ;” and Eve 
made another fruitless attempt at a strug- 

le. 

“How ‘silly’ ?” he said. 
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“Oh, Adam ’’—and this time the voice 
and the face pleaded together—“ please 
let me go—do!” 

“Why should I let you go?” he said, 
bending forward until his face all but 
touched hers. “Eh, tell me that?” 

“Because ’—and Eve felt the whole of 
her strength had flown to her heart, the 
rapid beating of which seemed to choke 
her further utterance—‘ because—” 

“Because what?’ and Adam’s voice 
was changed to a whisper which seemed 
to give the echo to her own emotion. 

“Because you’ve—” But before the 
sentence could be finished Eve had flown 
up stairs, and was listening to Adam say- 
ing, ‘‘ What the devil do you come in like 
that at the door for?” 

“Why, what do ’ee mane?” exclaimed 
Joan. ‘“‘Come into the door for? Do 
‘ee want folks to come down the chim- 
ley, then? Lord! we'm turned narvical 
all to wance, I should think. But there!” 
she continued, swinging the cupboard- 
door and making a great clatter with the 
things, ‘you needn’t put yerself out that 
I’m goin’ to be wan in the way. I’ve got 
to get supper ready ;” and she slammed 
the kitchen-door after her with a force that 
shook all the windows and doors in the 
house. 

Filled by a sense of vexation, Eve hes- 
itated as to what she should do; she felt 
a little shamefaced about just then con- 
fronting Joan, not being quite sure whe- 
ther or not she had seen her. Still, to 
go down and sit alone with Adam she 
would not; so she fidgeted about the 
room in uneasy indecision, until, to her 
great relief, the front door opened and 
closed, and she heard Adam leave the 
house. Then she plucked up courage to 
go down stairs and say, “Let me help 
you, Joan.” 

“No, there’s nothin’ to help in,” re- 
turned Joan, rather curtly; ‘‘’sides which, 
Tabithy is here to do all that’s wanted.” 

“Are you going to make pies?” ask- 
ed Eve, seeing Joan take off her worked 
muslin apron and substitutein its stead 
a large Holland wrapper. 

“Yes : us ‘ll want some for to-morrow.” 

“But you needn’t dothem now,” said 
Eve. 
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“So well do that as anythin’ else,” re- 
plied joan. 

“Then let me peel the apples.” 

“No: now I'd rather you'd go inside 
and sit down, Eve;” and Joan tried to 
take the apple-basket from her. 

“And I'd rather stay here with you, 
Joan.” 

“Well, I don’t want ’ee,” said Joan; 
“and if Adam comes back he'll fancy 
I’ve set ’ee to work to spite un.” 

“Adam can think what he pleases,” 
said Eve; “but if I don’t stay here I 
sha’n’t sit in there with him.” 

“I’m sure he or anybody else is wel- 
come to do what pleases em best and as 
pleases ’efn best, for me,” continued 
Joan, forced by the presence of Tabithy 
to make the allusions to her grievance 
rather enigmatical; “only nobody likes 
to be swored at for walkin’ in at the door 
when they’m as inicent as a babe unborn 
that they’m not wanted.” 

“Well, don’t say you weren’t wanted 
by me, Joan.” 

“T don’t say nothin’ about you. I 
wasn’t—”’ 

But the sound of the raised latch made 
her silent, and through the now open 
kitchen-door they saw Adam come in, 
move about the room, go up stairs, come 
down again, and finally enter the kitchen. 

““Now,-I don’t want Eve here,” said 
Joan ; “so if she’s a minded to go she'll 
only be doing what I’ve axed her to 
from the first.” 

Adam laughed. “I should take ad- 
vantage of that, Eve,” he said: “it’s a 
pity to intrude yourself where you're 
not wanted.” 

“Then, perhaps,” said Eve, “you'll 
go, for Joan and I were getting on very | 
well alone.” 

“Oh, all right!’ and off he went. 

“T wish to goodness J could give ’en a 
slap with my tongue,” said Joan. “I can 
with most of em, but he puts me in that 
passion that when I can’t find words to 
answer ’en in I could fly at ’en like a 
tiger-cat.” 

“Well, he’s gone now,” said Eve, 
“and let's hope he won’t come back 
till supper-time.” 

But the hope was in vain: in less than 
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half an hour Adam was back again, try- 
ing by a dozen artifices to get Eve into 
the sitting-room; but no, away from 
Joan’s side she would not stir, and Joan 
seemed bent on making enough pies and 
pasties to victual a fleet. At last his tem- 
per could stand it no longer, and upon 
Eve distinctly refusing to allow him any 
opportunity of speaking to her alone, he 
flung himself out of the house with a 
heartily - expressed wish that he hadn't 
been such a fool as to leave Plymouth. 

“There! don’t let’s have no more of 
it,” said Joan as she listened to his de- 
parting footsteps: “if he comes back agen 
go in and sit with ’en, like a dear. ’Tis 
o’ no use contendin’ if he’s made up his 
mind to it.” 

“Isn’t it?’ said Eve. ‘That's the way 
you've spoilt him, Joan. A pretty thing 
if he’s to have his way always! He won't 
from me, I can tell him.” 

Joan gave an audible sigh. ‘Whata 
world it is!”’ she said dolefully as she dust- 
ed her arms free from the flour, prepar- 
atory to washing her hands and taking 
off her cooking-apron. “Here, let’s go 
and sit in th’ other room, Eve. We 
may just so well, for I’ve got no heart 
to do nothin’ more this evening, and 
Tabithy ‘ll bring in the supper -things 
when we’m ready for ’em.” 

Thus it happened that when, about an 
hour later, Adam returned, he found the 
two girls sitting together chatting by the 
light of the fire. He came back in no 
better humor than when he went: in- 
deed, his irritability was increased by the 
knowledge that something against which 
he had striven had proved too strong for 
him, and that he had been almost forced 
against his willto return. In his effort to 
seem cool and indifferent his voice sound- 
ed rasping and harsh. “ What! sitting in 
the dark still ?” he said, for want of some 
other remark. “How is it you haven’t 
got a candle yet, eh?” 

Joan pushed back her chair, as if in- 
tending to get a light. 

“There, you needn’t move; I can reach 
it; and, leaning across her over to the 
mantelpiece, he took down the candle- 
stick, but in stepping back managed to 
catch the table-cover, so that several of 
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the articles which lay upon it were swept 
off on to the ground, and among them 
the unfortunate lace. “The end of this 
will be to get thrown into the fire,” he 
said, picking up the parcel and tossing 
it into Eve’s lap. 

“That would be a pity,” said Eve, 
“though nobody ‘ud be to blame for it 
but yourself. I’ve given it back to you 
several times already: I can’t do more 
than that ;” and with no attempt to re- 
fold it she threw it with what looked like 
an air of contempt on the table. 

“Then you don’t mean to take it ?” 

“ No.”’ 

“Not after—what—I said—to you?” 
stammered Adam, his temper rising with 
each word. 

“You have not said anything, that I 
know of, which should make me change 
my mind,” replied Eve. 

“If you don’t take it up this minute I'll 
pitch it all into the fire,” said Adam. 

“It’s your own, to do what you like 
with,”’ said Eve: “I sha’n’t interfere to 
prevent you.” 

Joan uttered a cry, but already the del- 
icate gossamer was swallowed in the flame 
which leaped up to receive it. 

“There’s the ruffles,” said Eve, push- 
ing the remaining pieces toward him. 

“Oh, Eve, I do call that a downright 
sin!” exclaimed Joan as another flame 
darted up. “How can ’ee be so aggra- 
vatin’ to un? To give back a hasty an- 
swer’s one thing, but to go pourin’ oil on 
fire is ill-becomin’ any woman.” 

“I wish you’ But before Adam 
could thunder forth the rest of his sen- 
tence a voice at the door called out, 
“Why, be ’ee all deaf or dumb, or what, 
that you can’t answer folks knocking your 
doors down ?—Why, that’s never Adam ! 
Awh !” and the tone altered into one be- 
tween apology and disappointment. “I 
didn’t knaw you was back, Adam: I 
comed to ax ’em if they was minded to 
walk with me part-ways to Lissen and 
back, for company for Jessie here.” 

““My being home is nothing against 
that,” said Adam: “all the better. If 
Jessie wants company I s’pose I shall 
do as well as another.” 

“Well, I never!” exclaimed Ann Lis- 
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beth, turning to the girl, who was trying 
to screen herself behind her, and who 
was the buxom daughter of a well-to-do 
farmer.—" Hark to that, Jessie! Do ’ee 
hear what he says? Take him to his 
word: I would.” 

Jessie's face beamed with delight. In 
common with many another, to secure 
the preference of Adam was the ambi- 
tion of her life. Taking it for granted 
that the rest of the party would follow, 
she made no hesitation of accepting his 
unexpected offer, and in a few minutes, 
accompanied by him, left the house. 

‘What do ’ee say, Eve?” said Joan. 
“Do ’ee think us had best to go too ?— 
Us has had a reg’lar rumpus all round,” 
she added in explanation to Ann Lisbeth. 

“Well, then, do ’ee come longs for a 
walk,” argued her friend: “there’s noth- 
in’ more like to set ’ee all straight agen 
than that.” = 


CHAPTER XV. 


ANN LISBETH’S advice was taken; and 
the three girls, with their arms linked to- 
gether in a friendly fashion, followed Jes- 
sie and Adam up the Lansallos road, past 
Landaviddy, and on as far as the point 
where the road is joined by the one which 
leads by Langreek and Crumplehorne. 
Ann Lisbeth and Joan sustained the con- 
versation, Eve only paying enough atten- 
tion to enable her to drop in a word here 
and there, and so escape her silence at- 
tracting their notice. 

“Don’t let’s seem to be tryin’ to catch 
them up,”’ Joan had said soon after start- 
ing: “I’ve had enough o’ Adam’s black 
looks for one evenin’;’’ and after that 
they slackened their pace and walked 
leisurely, as best suited their convenience. 

The night was dark, the sky cloudy, 
the road muddy and long, and Eve, un- 


used to the roughness of country lanes, 


began to grow tired and weary. ‘‘ Have 
we very much farther to go?” she ask- 
ed, her voice giving utterance to her 
feelings. 

“Why, no,” said Joan; “and, consid- 
erin’ us has got to go all the ways back 
agen home, I don’t see why us shouldn't 


turn to once.—Jessie don’t want to say 
nothin’ more to you, I s'pose, Ann Lis- 
beth?” 

“Lord, no!’ laughed Ann Lisbeth. 
“T’ll be bound for it by this time her’s a 
forgot there’s anybody else in the world 
but Adam. Won't it be sickly to hear 
her?” she added with a face of disgust. 
“Twill be Adam this and Adam that, 
till I shall get to hate the very sound o’ 
his name.” 

“She may thank her stars he was in 
his tantrums to-night,” said Joan, “or 
he’d ha’ seed her to Jericho afore he’d 
offered to see her home.” 

“Do ’ee think so?” said Ann Lisbeth 
dubiously. ‘‘ Well, then, he didn’t ought 
to go stuffin’ the maid up as he does, if 
so be he ain’t ha’ got no manin’ in it, 
‘cos her sooks in all he says for gospel 
truth.” 

““More fool she, then!’ replied Joan 
decisively. ‘“‘Her’s got to do no more 
than open her eyes and her ears to know 
that he’s a done the same by a good many 
afore it comed to her turn. Why, look 
to Chrissy Pope and Sally Tadd: he’s 
never carried on the quarter with Jessie 
that he has with they and a score more 
that I could name; so if her’s made a 
Jinny -ninny of, there’s only herself to 
thank for't.” 

“Do ee think us ‘Il keep ’em waitin’ 
up to t’ farm-gate, ’specting us to come 
on?’’ suggested Ann Lisbeth. 

“If so, they'll be waitin’ in vain,” re- 
turned Joan, wheeling round decisively ; 
“so come ‘long. Let’s go home by Crum- 
plehorne —’tis shorter ;” and away they 
went, gossiping as before, only that, on 
the supposition that Eve felt tired, she 
was left to the more undisturbed pos- 
session of her own thoughts. 

“Here, I say, Joan,” exclaimed Ann 
Lisbeth as they came within sight of a 
gate which led up to a farm-house hid- 
den by the high hedge from view, “I 
want to ask Mrs. Climo about some but- 
ter. Would ’ee mind runnin’ in for a 
minute to see if her's got it ready?” 

“Well, I’m afeard Eve’s more tired 
than she owns to,” said Joan: ‘“‘I've felt 


her limpin’ for a brave bit.”’ 


“IT can’t think what I’ve done to my 
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foot,’’ said Eve; “‘and it almost feels as 
if I’d turned it somehow; but if—” 

“No, no,” replied Joan: “us ‘Il stay 
here while Ann Lisbeth runs in: ’twon't 
take her but a few minutes.” 

Away went Ann Lisbeth through the 
gate, and Joan and Eve were left stand- 
ing in the narrow, steep lane. 

“Lord! what.a time her’s gone!”’ ex- 
claimed Joan, going forward to see if 
there was any sign of their companion’s 
approach. “I'd ha’ had all the butter in 
the place ’fore this ;’’ and she undid the 
gate and held it half open in her anxiety. 

“Here, Joan! Joan!” called out a voice 
from within, “come in for a minute: do 
’ee, like adear. Here’s somebody wantin’ 
to spake to ’ee.”” 

“Yes, you go, Joan,” said Eve—‘“do! 
You won't be long, and I’ll wait here till 
you come out.” 

Joan went inside, and Eve heard her 
greeted by a clamor of voices. Feeling 
her foot growing more painful, she went 
to the gate and leaned on it for support. 
Her heart was heavy and her thoughts 
troubled: her anger against Adam had 
given place to dissatisfaction with her- 
self. It was not that she repented re- 
fusing the lace, but she felt she had no 
right to refuse it in such an ungracious 
manner. It was giving way to unneces- 
sary temper and causing unnecessary 
strife; for, after all, if he hadn’t thought 
something of her he wouldn’t have of- 
fered her such a handsome present; and 
Eve sighed despondingly as she told her- 
self he wasn’t likely to look over it in a 
hurry. She wished she knew how best 
to propitiate him. Should she tell him 
how sorry she felt? say to him that she 
hoped he would forget her uncousinly 
behavior? Her mind was full of com- 
punction, ready to make any apology, her 
heart softened and humbled, when sud- 
denly her ear caught the rapid approach 
of footsteps. She turned quickly round: 
it was Adam, and as quickly she had re- 
sumed her position and was again lean- 
ing over the gate. There was a moment's 


pause: if the footsteps had gone on, as- 


suredly Eve would have run after them; 
but the hesitation determined the bal- 
ance of power in her favor, and the next 
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instant Adam was standing beside her. 
Neither of them spoke — Eve silent be- 
cause her courage was rising— Adam, 
because his was failing. 

“T suppose,” he said, jerking out his 
words as if forced into saying them, “it 
doesn’t matter a bit to you whether we're 
good friends or bad; so I don’t know why 
I should mind. But, somehow, mind I 
do,”” he added, altering his position so 
that he might catch the expression of 
her. now composed face. 

Did the mischievous imps who had so 
often egged Adam on to tantalize unre- 
quited love now gloat in triumph at the 
pitfall into which he in his turn was be- 
ing lured? for with all the quickness of 
a woman’s appreciation of her situation 
Eve seized her advantage and at once 
assumed her former demeanor of cool 
indifference. 

“Eve!” 

“Adam!” 

“Oh, don’t speak like that!” and he 
stamped his foot impatiently—“ as if you 
didn’t care a’ button whether I stay here 
or go away, whether I speak or hold my 
tongue. I know that this evening I didn’t 
do as I ought to have done—that I let 
my confounded ill-temper get the better 
of me; but you know I had some reason: 
you know that I was put out and tanta- 
lized past bearing by one thing and the 
other; and seeing that it was you who—’” 

“Hush!” she said as a sudden noise 
suggested that Joan and Ann Lisbeth 
were coming to join them: “they've 
only gone in to ask Mrs. Climo some- 
thing, and left me here because my foot 
pains me so. I think I must have strain- 
ed it,”’ she continued, putting it out. 

“Your foot?’ and in a second he was 
kneeling on the ground with his hand 
under her shoe. ‘‘ What! this one? How 
did you do it?” he said. “Does it ache 
much? You are not used to such rough 
walking, perhaps: that’s it.” 

“TI hardly know;” and she made an 
effort to stand upon it. “Oh dear!” she 
exclaimed, flinching with the pain, “how 
shall I manage to hobble home ?” 

“Oh, I'll get you home fast enough,” 
said Adam, growing quite cheerful at the 
prospect of her probable dependence. “If 
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you'll take hold of me and lean all your 
weight on my arm, I'll wager you shall 
reach home safely enough.” ; 

“But ain’t you very tired already?” 
suggested Eve. 

“Tired ? No. What should I be tired 
with ?” 

“Why, you’ve had Jessie to—” 

“Oh, Jessie be—bothered! I only of- 
fered to go with her because—well, hop- 
ing it would vex you.” 

“Vex me? Why, how could it possi- 
bly vex me ?’”’ and Eve opened her eyes 
in innocent astonishment. 

“T don’t know,” he said; “only I know 
I'd give a good deal to be able to vex you 
or please you, or even put you in right- 
down regular passion, so that it would 
make you think of me a bit different 
to other people.” 

“Dear me! what a time they’re stay- 
ing!’ said Eve abruptly, declining to 
take any notice of this last speech. 

“There it is!” he sighed, “that’s it! 
You're tired of me in five minutes.” 

“Hardly so soon as that,” said Eve. 

Either the softened intonation of her 
voice or the look she turned upon him 
made Adam exclaim, “Eve, let me run 
in and tell them we're going on. Yes, 
do now. Rawes Climo’s home, and he’s 
certain to walk back with Ann Lisbeth. 
Only think, if you wait for them, how 
late we shall be, and with you not able 
to do more than limp home!” 

“Do you think they’d mind?” said 
Eve, hesitating. 

“Mind? no;’’ and, waiting for no further 
permission, he opened the gate, and was 
in the house and back again before Eve 
had more than time to wonder if she 
ought to have allowed him togo. “It’s 
all right,” he said: “ Rawes is there, and 
Barnabas Tadd, and they’re all coming 
together. I told them not to hurry, be- 
cause you would be forced to walk very 
slow. Will you have my arm?” he ask- 
ed, “or shall I take your hand ?” 

Eve held out her hand, Adam took it, 
and they so proceeded on their way, pick- 
ing their steps with a caution which pre- 
cluded much being said in the way of 
conversation. At length, however, the 
bottom of the hill was reached and the 
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road became more even, so that there 
was a possibility of talking. 

“T remember this road now,” said Eve: 
“**tis the same one I came here by, up on 
the horse behind young Mr. Tucker.” 

“Ts it?” replied Adam with the ab- 
stracted air of one who makes a remark 
because he feels something is expected 
of him. 

“Yes; and we shall come to the turn- 
ing to the mill presently, sha’n’t we?” 
said Eve, apparently desirous of airing 
her topographical knowledge. 

“Yes.” 

“I dare say it’s a very pretty road by 
day’’—and Eve looked up at the high 
overhanging hedges—"“ but it’s so dread- 
fully dark now! Isn’t it dark ?” 

“ Dark ?”’ echoed Adam after a minute’s 
pause. ‘Yes, perhaps it is, rather.” 

- There was another pause, during which 
Eve wished that Adam would talk or that 
she could think of something else to say : 
these periods of silence were embarrass- 
ing. “Isn’tita pity there’sno moon?” she 
said, looking up at the sky, murky and 
dark, with only a glimmering star here 
and there visible. 

“What for said Adam. “Why should 
you want the moon ?” 

“Oh, because we could see our way so 
much better.” 

“T know every step of the way blind- 
folded,” said Adam: “there’s quite as 
much light as I want. And as for you,” 
he added, drawing her closer to him, 
“there’s no need for you to see: you 
couldn’t slip with me near you.” 

“Oh, couldn’t I? I’m not so sure of 
that,” she said with a half-nervous laugh. 
“Why, you’ve almost let me slip two or 
three times already !” 

“Not a bit of it,” he replied stoutly. 
“That wasn’t slipping: I only caught 
hold of you to be ready in case you 
might slip.” 

“That’s very good,” laughed Eve. 
“T’m afraid you must be nervous.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder but I am,” he 
said, bending down so that Eve felt he 
was looking into her face. ‘‘ How ought 
you to feel when you are nervous ?” 

“How?” repeated Eve, who at that 
moment needed but to give the descrip- 
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tion by her personal feelings. ‘ “Why, you 
seem in a sort of tremble all over, and 
your heart is in such a flutter that you 
can all but hear it beating.” 

“That’s exactly how mine feels now, 
then,” said Adam. 

“Really ?” and Eve tried to steady her 
voice to its usual tone. “I wonder what 
it can be with?” 

“Do you want to know?” said Adam ; 
and the whisper he spoke in seemed to 
quicken Eve’s every vein. “Shall I tell 
you?” 

“No! no!” she cried: “I don’t want 
to hear—Adam—I—” But the rest of 
the sentence was smothered, when 
Eve spoke again it was to say, “Adam, 
I’m very angry indeed with you.” 

“No, Eve, not angry and Adam’s 
voice was penitence itself. “Don’t say 
that. How could I help it, when the 
others will be here in a minute? And 
you said you didn’t know how to re- 
pay me.” 

“That didn’t mean you were to pay 
yourself,” replied Eve, trying to assume 
a most offended air; for, strange to say, 
she did not feel nearly as angry with 
Adam as she desired to. 

“Well, I’m sure I'll return it if you’ll—”’ 

But Eve drew back with a determined 
movement: “ Now, Adam, I won’t allow 
any more of this. If you’re going to walk 
home with me you must behave yourself.” 

“Well, I will,” he said. “Only you 
mustn’t be angry: you must say you for- 
give me.” 

Eve stood for a moment hesitating: 
then, without looking up, she said, ‘‘ Well, 
I'll forgive you now if you promise never 
to do so again; for, remember, next time 
I really shall be very angry indeed with 
you.” 

The rest of the party now coming up, 
Adam accepted these conditions; and, 
joining company, they walked along to- 
gether, singing snatches of such songs as 
had a chorus in which they could all take 
part. Between-times the men spoke of 
their vessels and how they had been em- 
ployed. Barnabas had a share in a pil- 
chard-sean, and was therefore well up in 
fishing news. Rawes, who belonged to 
Ezekiel John’s boat, was anxious to know 
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when their next trip might be expected. 
Adam had their late luck with the India- 
man to relate. They had done very well, 
he said, and he thought by to-morrow, or 
the next day at the latest, the Lottery 
would manage to run it ashore. 

“How was it you didn’t stay aboard 
her, then?” asked Barnabas. 

“Oh, I'd had enough of being away,” 
replied Adam, giving Eve’s hand a sig- 
nificant squeeze. ‘‘ Besides, there was a 
little business to be done at Dock with 
the landlord of the Blue Boar; so I got 
Jan Grigg the pilot to land me at Ply- 
mouth, and from there I got on.’ 

Didn’tsee nothin’ of Jerrem, I s’pose ?” 
said Rawes. 

Adam shook his head. 

“What a chap that is!” continued 
Rawes. “I wonder now where he’s 
slopin’ away his time to?” 

“T told ’ee that Ikey Oliver said he'd 
ha’ heerd that he’d left for Jersey Island, 
meaning to cross for Weymouth—didn’t 
I?” said Joan, addressing Adam. 

“Yes; but as Captain Trethewy left 
Jersey the same day we set sail from 
Guernsey, I don’t see how it could have 
been true.” 

“Have ’ee got any pretty things this 
time, Adam?” asked Ann Lisbeth, desi- 
rous of changing the topic—‘‘any chintzes 
or muslin or that ?” 

“No, nothing much beyond the china,” 
said Adam. That ‘minds me I must 
look up Dickey Snobnose to-morrow. I 
s’pose you haven’t none o’ you seen him 
about nowheres, have ye?” 

“Yes, they have,” said Joan. “He 
was no later than yesterday to Jocha- 
bed Giles’s,.’spectin’ to hear you was in; 
but Jochabed had just met Eve and me 
goin’ to Bridles, so she told ’en ‘twould 
be o’ no use goin’ to our house.” 

“H’m!” said Adam. “I wish I could 
see him to-night or to-morrow: ‘twould 
save a vast deal o’ bother. I wonder 
whether she’d know where he’s to be 
found for the next day or two?” 

“Very like,” said Joan. ‘‘’T all events, 
us can go in and see: 'tain’t above five 
minutes out o’ the way, down by Ann 
Lisbe hy 

yen looked at Eve. 


No,” he said; 
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“we'll get home first, and then I'll run 
down afterward. I can see her foot’s 
paining her.” 

“It’s walking on it, I s’pose,” said Eve; 
adding in a vexed tone, “I’m so sorry to 
be keeping all of you!” 

“Stuff a’ nonsense!’ exclaimed Joan. 
“There ain’t nothin’ to be sorry for, ex- 
cept ’tis for yourself.—Shall I go on, Ad- 
am?” she asked. “ We might just so well, 
and leave you and Eve to follo’. 
home then so quick as you, or just after, 
and there’ll be no needs for you toilin’ 
down all that ways.” 

Adam looked his thanks for such un- 
deserved good-nature; and, after bidding 
them ‘‘Good-night,” the rest of the party 
started off, leaving Eve and Adam to 
come on at a slower pace. 

“Do you know, I think I must take my 
shoe off,” said Eve, qiite hot with the 
pain caused her by the exertion of try- 
ing to keep up with the others, who, for- 
getful of her foot, had by degrees quick- 
ened into their ordinary pace. 

“No, don’t do that,”’ said Adam: “it 
will be ever so much worse when you 
put it on again. Suppose you rested here 
fora minute? You might sit down,” he 
added, seeing they were close by the low 
wall which divided Jowter’s park from the 
road. 

Eve gladly accepted the offer: the pain 
of her foot was making her feel sick and 
faint. 

“You may depend you have given it a 
sprain,” said Adam: “I can hardly feel 
the ankle-bone. Wait fora minute. I'll 
loosen the shoestring : that'll ease you a 
little ;’ and he commenced trying to untie 
the rather complicated knot of ribbon. 

“Oh, never mind untying it: if you’ve 
got a knife cut it,” exclaimed Eve, im- 
patient with pain. 

And in another moment not only was 
the string cut, but, unable to resist the 
certainty of increased relief, the shoe too 
was off, lying on the ground. 

“Oh, how good that is!’ she sighed. 
“T felt as if my foot must burst.” 

“Yes, I know what it is,” said Adam 
sympathetically. “I gave my foot an 
ugly twist once, coming along the rocks 
from Playdy Beach.” 
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“Ah, I don’t wonder there, but here 
in the road I can’t think how it hap- 
pened.” . . 

“T only wonder it hasn’t happened be- 
fore,” said Adam, “such a little tiny foot 
as it is.” 

“Come, it’s of no use trying to take me 
in with your flattery,” said Eve. “I’ve 
been told all about you already.” 

“What do you mean ?—all about me ?” 

“Why, what a regular flirt you are, and 
how you try to make the girls think you 
are dying for them one week, and laugh 
at them for it the next. Ah, you see I 
know all about you,” she laughed tri- 
umphantly. 

“Don’t you give credit to any such lies,” 
said Adam energetically, ‘*’cos it isn’t true. 
I don’t say I haven’t carried on a bit with 
the maidens about, like other chaps; but 
as for meaning anything by it, nothing 
could be farther from my thoughts. But 
that’s the way with the women: they’re 
never contented unless they think you 
mean twenty times more than you say.” 

“And that’s not your case, then?’ 
laughed Eve. “What you say you 
mean, and what you mean you say— 
eh, is that it?” 

“Not always: lately, if I’d been let, I 
should have said a great deal more than 
Ihave said. I’ve meant what ’tisn’t easy 
perhaps to put into words.” 

“Come, come,” said Eve quickly, “ now 
you're getting out of your depth again, 
and it’s quite time we were getting back ; 
so give me my shoe;”’ and she held out 
her foot; and a very good-looking foot 
it was, clothed in its well-fitting gray 
knitted stocking. 

Women of all classes were careful over 
the appearance of their feet in those days, 
when a pretty foot was reckoned hardly 
second to a pretty face. 

The shoe was produced, but all-fruit- 
less were the endeavors to get it on. 
Adam turned down the heel and held 
open the sides, while Eve pulled at it 
with a vigor which might have done 
credit to Cinderella’s rivals; but all to 
no effect: the shoe didn’t go on, and 
the shoe wouldn’t go on. 

“Whatever's to be done?’’ she exclaim- 
ed in dismay. 
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“You can’t walk home without your 
shoe,” exclaimed Adam. 

“But I must,” continued Eve. 

“Your foot would be cut to pieces,” 
said Adam. ‘“There’s but one thing to 
be done,” he added after a moment's 
pause: “I must carry you.” 

“Oh no,” said Eve. ‘Carry me! ab- 
surd nonsense !”’ 

“Then how are you to get back ?” 

“T can’t think.” 

“Nor I either; so come along. It’s 
perfectly dark, and nobody’ll see you; 
and if they do, what's the odds ?” 

“But you’ve no idea how heavy I 
am.” 

“Oh, a tidy weight, I’ve no doubt, but 
I can get up most places with a couple of 
kegs slung to me; so I'll have a try, and 
at the worst I can but drop you in 
road, you know.” 

Eve urged many more scruples, but, as 
while making them she mounted the wall 
and arranged her dress, Adam gave them 
no heed. He directed her to lean her 
weight well over his shoulder and not to 
talk, and then off they set, Eve feeling far 
more at her ease than she had conceived 
possible under so trying a situation. 

“Don’t you think I’d best walk now ?” 
said she as Adam rested for a moment 
before the little street leading up to Tal- 
land lane. 

“No: how could you ? The road’s 
worse here than where we are come 
from. You don’t want to walk, do you ?” 

“No; only I'm afraid of your being 
tired 

“Tired?” he said, resuming his bur- 
den: “I should like to carry you to the 
world’s end.” 

And instead of reproving this idle wish 
Eve only said, ‘“‘ Put me down before you 
open the door—in case anybody should 
be inside.” 

Fortunately, with the exception of two 
men who passed them with a stolid good- 
night, they met no one. The night was 
dark, and on dark nights few people who 
had not a necessity cared to venture 
abroad. Added to this, the air blew 
keen, so that most of the hatch - doors 
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were closed, and the only gleam of light 
came from the red-curtained windows of 
the two public-houses which they passed 
on their way. 

“T really don’t know how to thank you, 
Adam,” said Eve earnestly, for, the little 
bridge crossed, she knew they were now 
close by the house. 

“So you said before,” he replied mean- 
ingly. 

“No, but really now,” persisted Eve: 
“this is quite different, you know.” 

“Oh, never mind,” said Adam: “I’m 
content to take the same payment.” 

“Now, Adam!” and Eve gave hima 
reproving look. 

“Come, that’s pretty well,’” he said, 
“considering that if I'd been minded to 
I might have helped myself at every step 
we took.” 

“Twas good for you, though, you 
didn’t,” said Eve as, having reached 
the door, she slid down on to the step. 

it?” he answered her absently : 
then with a sudden impulse, for his hand 
was on the latch, he turned and whisper- 
ing said, ‘Eve, what should you call it 
if, all of a sudden, seeing and talking to 
and being near one person seemed more 
than anything else in the world ? Should 
you call it love ?” 

“T don’t know,” she faltered: “I don’t 
know anything about—” 

But before she could get out the word 
the door from within was burst open by 
Joan, who exclaimed in an excited voice, 
“Well, here you be at last, poor souls! 
Come along in with ’ee, do!—There’s 
somebody waitin’ to see ’ee: who do ’ee 
think—eh, Adam? Why, 'tis old Jer- 
rem: iss, that’s who ’tis. When I comed 
back I found un sittin’ down waitin’ for 
us.” 

And, having thus far intercepted the 
meeting, she now drew on one side and 
admitted to view a young man, who came 
forward and, holding out his hand, said 
in an awkward, constrained manner, 
“Well, Adam, here I am at last; and 
how’s the land lying with you?” 

The Author of “Dorothy Fox.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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I—WATER STREET AND ITS WORK. 


“ A ND so your specimens are all num- 

bered and classified and laid upon 
the shelf, and you are certain that there 
is not one unknown variety ?” 

“Heaven defend me from such pre- 
sumption! Another seeker will arise, 
and after him another; and so long as 
seekers are, so long will there be new 
types or new presentations of old ones. 
All I am: trying to impress upon you is, 
that I—with a reasonable amount of per- 
ception and observation, both working at 
their best to hear and see some new thing 
—find it always the old story. Your pres- 
ent specimen may be unique to you: to 
me it is painfully common. I have seen 
it: I know it, root and branch. There 
are maudlin tears made easy by old ways 
of drunkenness; there are loud assur- 
ances that only self-sacrificing love has 
any part in this zeal for others, the hand 
meantime slyly held out for such vile 
dross as the susceptible will lay therein ; 
there are shoutings and spasms over 
stray converts, and suddenly a collapse. 
Where is the P—— D—— Mission on 
the West Side? P——- D——, loud as 
he sang, fervently as he exhorted, is in 
Canada with another man’s wife. Where 
is that other ‘wickedest man,’ who be- 
came a shining light on the East Side ? 
Gone back to his original profession of 
blackleg, varied by sprees and knock- 
downs here and there. 

“That is the end for all. A little cry- 
ing, a few months, perhaps even a year 
or two, of decency, and then the sow re- 
turns to her wallowing in the mire—I 
have not forgotten Scripture, you see— 
and such is the natural end of all un- 
natural development. What right have 
you to look for anything else? Can a 
spring bring forth both sweet and bitter 
waters ? and will you tell me what source 
such springs have? Down in the slums, 
in darkness and slime and rottenness 
and foul vapors, noisome as the gutters 
of its native home, and its broadest, freest 
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flow never more than the stream of a 
mighty sewer emptying its filth at last 
into the sea into which it crawls, there 
is no disinfection possible, now or ever. 
The masses are doomed, for this gene- 
ration and for a dozen to come; and not 
alone the masses, but all who must come 
in contact with them. Every foul germ 
floating from the tenement-house to the 
brownstone front is the seed of decadence, 
and moral germs have no less power than 
physical. From such germs our whole- 
sale fraud and lying and embezzlement 
have had birth. The seed is a tree al- 
ready, and its branches will shadow the 
nation.” 

Thus Criticus, calmly as if stating a 
pleasant fact—Criticus a cheerful pessi- 
mist, for such a class has suddenly made 
itself felt as a new and distinct type, father- 
ed by the Saturday Review and nurtured 
toa gentle and pitying—or, as often, scorn- 
ful—tolerance of life and love and duty 
and the other trifles which make up the 
world to commoner organizations. They 
stand to the present generation in the 
place of the Bohemian element of the 
East. To many they still represent Bo- 
hemia, but that land has sunk silently 
into the deep sea waiting always to swal- 
low up the passing moods and fashions 
of a time—sunk beyond all resurrection, 
with its store of recklessness and defiance 
of law and custom, its wild generosity, its 
passionate love of genius and deification 
of any faintest gleam of that divine light, 
its scorn of shame, its blind yet earnest 
reaching out for a higher development. 
Bohemia is gone, and only a wanderer 
here and there recalls the fading mem- 
ory of the vanished country, and num- 
bers over names full once of promise, 
but holding now little save the sugges- 
tion of misused power and wasted life. 
In its stead has arisen from the same 
sea a cold and barren waste, beloved 
of pessimists and claimed as the Prom- 
ised Land by this people, who, entrench- 
ed in its borders, await the destruction of 
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institutions and the general upheaval to 
which the world is hastening. Here Crit- 
icus abides at times, announcing that this 
is the only true Elysium, and cased at 
such periods in a triple armor of disdain 
and intolerance. But, being withal a gen- 
erous and sympathetic soul, moved by all 
human pain and sorrow, he may be said 
to lead a migratory existence, making 
constant excursions into the every-day 
world, rushing back for the sake of con- 
sistency, but daily growing less in har- 
mony with the aggressive population 
of his chosen country. 

And, if the truth were told, most of 
them feel a great weariness of the shifting 
sands they have called a firm foundation 
and the husks they know as bread; and 
as youth passes, and with it the revolt 
against everything as it is, the fact dawns 
faintly upon one and another that he who 
tears down may do so only at the cost of 
fairer walls in place of the old, and that 
imperfect accomplishment is better than 
no accomplishment. 

So, one by one, the border-line is cross- 
ed, the seceders lingering long and near 
enough to step over if their position be 
questioned, but gradually, as the world 


is found to be intent upon anything 


rather than watching their movements, 
edging nearer and nearer the throng in 
which they are finally swallowed up. 
New recruits take their places, it is true, 
but on the whole this dreaded abode of 
Pessimism may be regarded as a strong- 
hold from which, no matter what sound 
of battle or tumult may come, we have 
little to fear. Some of the noblest work- 
ers have come to us from these ranks, and 
though the immediate effect of the faith 
may be withering and chilling, reaction 
to healthy souls is certain. 

We may regard it as a temporary stage 


~ of development—a stage resulting from 


the inevitable doubt underlying thought 
and action in this mysterious nineteenth 
century, and which for a time holds with 
so firm and benumbing a grasp that es- 
cape seems neither possible nor desirable. 
The narrow mind settles easily and con- 
tentedly into the belief that everything is 
as bad as it can be, and that the majority 
fail to accept or recognize such fact gives 
Vor. XXV.—36 


the sense of unique possession, filling the 
pessimistic soul with a satisfaction only 
less intense than that of his optimistic. 
brother. Human nature is strong in 
both, and the bitterest, most sneering, 
decrier of humanity at large has been 
known to secretly “lend a hand”’ with 
a helpfulness and self - forgetfulness he 
would be the first to characterize as no 
part of the present scheme of living. The 
law whose existence he denies works its - 
will silently, but surely, and the end is an 
unconscious progress in the life toward 
which the best in every human soul as- 
pires. The residuum of scoffers and sneer- 
ers still holding their ground is small, and 
will remain so, and such harm as they 
may do is fleeting and temporary. For 
the rest, we can wait, certain that in spite 
of faithlessness and unbelief, or even the 
calm superiority of doubters, the world 
does move and will move, for ever held 
by invisible but irresistible force in the 
path whose ending is in the Light that 

is for all worlds. 

“Well?” said Criticus interrogatively, 
“what have you to say now?” 

“Only what was said long ago to other 
doubters: ‘Come and see.’” 

“Yes, if the seeing meant anything but 
a little more fraud, a little surer convic- 
tion of the inherent rascality of the chief 
movers in such work. However, I will 
come, because there seems to be some- 
thing a little out of the common in the 
way things are managed, and I want a 
new column for my paper; but you know, 
and I know, that it is humbug pure and 
simple.” 

Silence again, in which Criticus looked 
attentively at me, and then rose up im- 
patiently : ‘“‘ Admit now—you must admit 
—that to go into such slums and talk of 
saving men's souls—souls that have root- 
ed and grown in what makes those very 
slums—is madness, as utter madness as 
to walk into a leper hospital and say 
health can come to the creatures whose 
flesh:is dropping from their bones. Show 
me a method for saving men’s bodies, 
and then I shall admit there may be 
some soul to be attended to. No! In 
such cases the soul attends to itself. A 
body perfectly cared for means, necessa- 
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rily, a soul to match. Give me the finest 
development, the most perfect health of 
every bone and nerve and muscle, and I 
will guarantee a soul to match. Till that 
end is reached men must perish like the 
beasts. They ave beasts — often worse. 
Work for the children all you will: I 
would not discourage labor there. For 
the rest, it is useless.” 

“Two years ago I said the same, and 
with more genuine hopelessness than 
you, my friend, because I knew the slums 
better than you or your brethren have 
ever known them. You get the outside, 
and chronicle life as it looks in a chance 
passage down Cherry street. You may 
even go deeper, and learn what homes 
are open to men and women in these 
regions ; but what do you know of their 
real life and thought? Your time has 
come to see, as mine came. I have 
learned my lesson: till you.are equal- 
ly well grounded suppose you suspend 
judgment ?” 

Criticus smiled the tolerating smile 
known to his class. His momentary 
earnestness had passed, or if still felt 
was hidden effectually under the mask 
of cynicism through which he surveyed 
the world at large. 

We had left the Second Avenue car at 
the New Bowery, and now passed quick- 
ly down toward the river - streets, once 
lined with the homes of prosperous Dutch 
burghers, and still showing here and there 
a gabled roof or ancient porch as a re- 
minder of old New York. A little far- 

er, swarming tenement - houses, sand- 
wiched between old rookeries, and then 
the pier of the great bridge, and through 
all the tokens of squalid poverty and of 
low vice, which marches with it hand in 
hand. Sailors’ boarding-houses, dance- 
houses, “ bucket-shops’”»—the name for 
the vilest order of liquor - shop — many 
of them with brightly-lighted rooms from 
which came the jingle of crazy pianos 
and the squeak of fiddles, while in doors 
and windows swarmed painted women, 
with ghastly faces under the paint, and 
bold, hard eyes—women whose trade is 
old as life, and whose voices, once heard, 
can never be forgotten—the saddest, the 


most hopeless, the dreariest, of all the 
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sights a great city holds. It is the ex- 
treme end.of the Five Points, once a | 
synonym for violence and terror, but 
now held thoroughly in check—in great 
part made over by years of patient labor. 

Looking at the buildings occupied by 
the various missions, one who approaches 
from the upper side has no thought of 
what dens are within sight and sound, 
and equally so from the lower. Water 
street, for several blocks from the East 
River, represents iron, and only iron— 
first in the shape of stoves, which cover 
steps and walks and fill to overflowing 
the dark warehouses and deep base- 
ments. Farther on it is boilers—huge 
cylinders through which ragged children 
run or on which they perch, jeering-the 
passers-by, while often they serve as rest- 
ing-places for slouching tramps or home- 
less waifs, who find there secure refuge 
from the policeman, whose one word is 
“Move on!” Till Peck Slip is passed 
trade holds the ground. Then the scene 
changes. It is trade still, but now in 
men’s souls; and in all the city there is 
no region so given over to desperate, 
lawless wickedness as this end of the 
Fourth Ward. Hardly a stone’s throw 
distant stands the great building of the 
Harpers’, sign and symbol of possible 
hope for the future education of these 
masses, while, fronted by bucket-shops 
and dance-houses, rise the walls of an- 
other no less powerful, every brick and 
beam in which might tell its own story 
of the sorrow and shame and striving it 
has known:. , 

Not a sight or sound, as one stands for 
a moment at the door of No. 316, indi- 
cates anything but the lowest depths of 
poverty and sin and crime. The chil- 
dren even, playing in the gutters or chas- 
ing one another through the narrow halls 
of the foul nests they call home, look at 
one with eyes in which no childhood is 
left, and pour out oaths and foul words 
with a fluency which is part of their birth- 
right. Yet as the sound goes up, as 
drunken men and women stagger by 
or the river-thief slinks to old haunts in 
some dark den, they pause for a moment 
by the open door and listen as the voices 
within rise and fall in words holding to 


the cultured ear small melody, yet own- 


‘ing a power unknown to better ones: 


- Rescue the perishing, care for the dying ; 
_ Snatch them in pity from sin and the grave; 
Rescue the perishing, care for the dying : 
Jesus is merciful, Jesus will save. 


Criticus’s face is impenetrable as we 
pass up the aisle and are assigned seats 
on the platform, where before the small 
organ is seated a. woman with sweet, 
motherly face and deep, steady gray 
eyes—the face of one’who has suffered, 
but forgotten suffering in peace. Two 
hundred people perhaps are in the little 
chapel —a bare room, with a text here 
and there, and on each side a framed 
card: “ ‘Speakers strictly limited to one 
minute.” 

. “ Heaven be praised for that!” Criticus 
murmurs approvingly; and then, as his 
survey of the audience ends, adds, “I 
think your’ mission a fraud. This, audi- 
ence is as respectable as we are, yet you 
said it was for the roughs. This man in 
front is the only hard-looking case I see. 
What a head! Don't tell me there is 
anything to be made out of him. Who 
is it?” 

“Only the man we for eleven years 
has given night and day to work in these 
slums — ex-convict, ex-river-thief, ex- 
drunkard and bully and rough, with a 
heart so tender and a hand:so strong 
that the worst man trusts to him for 
help, and the most vicious rage knows 
his master.” 

“But consider,” said Criti®us, almost 
appealingly. ‘There is not a,line in that 
face or head that means the Possibility of 
anything good. Narrow, retreating fore- 
head; deep-set, pale eyes; projecting 
nose; a hollow for every faculty. I don’t 
go in for phrenology, to be sure, but phys- 
iognomy never lies. This man has the 
frame of a prize-fighter and the head of 
a villain.” 

At this moment McAuley, whose side- 
face had been all we could see, suddenly 
turned to give place to a pair who came 
up the aisle slowly and took the offered 
seats near him and just below us. A 
smile and hearty hand-grasp as they 
passed, and Criticus sat dumb, for with 
the smile came a transfiguration. No 
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tenderer soul could look through human 
eyes than glorified fora moment the coarse 
features, which held not only tenderness, 
but a dignity as well, compelling recogni- 
tion and respect. Criticus adjusted his 
eye-glasses and looked attentively at the 
head which meant “not even a Aossebility 
of good.” 

As the hands of the clock pointed to 
half- past seven the music ceased and 
every one knelt, while McAuley utter- 
ed a short but fervent prayer, simply 
spoken, as if to a friend standing close at 
hand, and begging that some poor wan- 
dering soul might be drawn in there that 
night, and know that there hope and rest 
waited for him. A hymn followed, then 
a chapter read by a quiet-voiced young 
fellow with keen blue eyes, and then Mc- 
Auley rose and spoke with the same quiet- 
ness which seemed the ruling spirit of the 
assembly : ‘‘ Friends, the meeting is open 
for experience, and don’t forget you're 
not to make long speeches. 
middle and give us both ends, and that’s 
what will help us.” 

Two or three men—one hatless and 
with a face showing clearly that his spree 
was not yet ended, the others ragged and 
incredibly dirty—had crept in, and sat 
next the door, as if ready for instant 
escape. They looked up eagerly as Mc- 
Auley went on: 

“You know I’ve but the one story to 
tell. Clean an’ decent as you see me 
now, an’ as I’ve been all these years, 
there’s plenty more I couldn’t tell of, 
an’ wouldn't if it wasn’t to show you 
there isn’t one o’ you so low down but 
what the love o’ God can pick him out 
of the gutter an’ set him on his feet. I 
was a drunken bummer round this Fourth 
Ward—a fightin’, swearin’ bully of a thief, 
an’ two terms in prison ; an’ yet I've lived 
to tell you of it, an’ tell you that the same 
Power that saved me is strong enough 
for you too. Now, you all here that 
know Christ has saved you, speak up 
and tell from what.” 

A man was on his feet before the words 
ended—gray-haired and with a dark in- 
telligent face. ‘‘ Not sixty year old yet,” 
he said, “an’ every year o’ me life till 
this last spent in prison since I was eight 
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year’ old an’ put in with me mother an’ 
aunt for pickin’ pockets. I’ve been out 
just long enough to get a taste o’ free- 
dom, an’ then in again, all over the 
world. I was dead sick of it when I 
got through this last time at Sing Sing, 
an’ I came here, only meanin’ to make 
a raise out o’ Jerry, an’ never meanin’ to 
come again. I was sick of livin’, an’ 
didn’t believe nothin’, an’ I hadn’t a 
cent; but they took me in, an’ God's 
angels couldn’t ha’ been kinder. I went 
up to that bench at last, an’ swore I'd 
never steal again, God helpin’ me. He 
has: I’m a saved man.” 

The words came in a flood, as if the 
minute must hold all it would, and as 
he sat down two or three were on their 
feet at once. Experience followed ex- 
perience, the verse of a hymn at inter- 
vals between, and from all came the 
same story. Drunkards, thieves, roughs, 
told what life had been, what it sought to 
be now. 

“T’ve done it at last,” said a stout man, 
rising heavily. “‘Jerry’s been at me a year 
to drop tobacco, an’ I couldn't. Seemed 
like as if I’d drop two meals out o’ the 
three, an’ welcome, before I’d give it up. 
‘You’ve got to be clean inside an’ out,’ 
he dinged at me. I was ready enough 
for outside, but that inside stuck me. 
For, you see, when I wasn’t smokin’ I was 
chewin’ an’ spittin’ like a fire-engine—a 
reg'lar pond o’ spit wherever I stood— 
an’ every time I’d go into a bucket-shop 
to haul out somebody I was ashamed to 
think I hadn’t grit enough to give up my 
own sins. I tell you I had a tough fight, 
but a week ago to-night I went down to 
the end o’ the dock and chucked in my 
plug an’ pipe; an’ I’ve been a free man 
ever since. Pray for me that I needn't 
give in an’ fail.” 

“It’s a tight squeeze,” McAuley said 
as he rose again. ‘The time is come to 
change the meeting an’ ask anybody 
that’s willin’ to be prayed for to come up 
here to this bench; but I'd like you all 
to know first that it’s no joke for a man 
that’s chewed an’ smoked all his days to 
stop off. I had that craving I'd ha’ sold 
my head for a plug of tobacco, an’ when 
it come over me, strong an’ sick-like, I 
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couldn’t do a thing but drop on my knees 
an’ just say, ‘O Lord Jesus! you know I 
want to be clean inside an’ out: help me!’ 
An’ He did help me every time—just the 
way He'll help you if you don’t stand 
foolin’ with it an’ lookin’ at it, but just 
go to work hard as you can. I think o’ 
the days I went round this ward with an 
old flannel shirt stiff with dirt, an’ a hat 
you'd think I'd fished out of an old tar- 
pot, an’’a quid in my cheek, an’ me as 
if I'd been through'a sewer—nose always 
mashed, an’ a big plaster across it. I 
wonder I've a nose on me now, with the 
bats it got, an’ not a fight round I wasn’t 
into, and then hauled up, an’ ‘ Ten days, 
young man,’ ‘ Two weeks, young man;’ 
an’ at last it came, ‘Seven years, young 
man,’ an’ me thinkin’ I'd die seven 
times over before it ended. An’ when I 
was out what kind of a home had I? A 
cellar round on Front street, an’ the wa- 
ter in it every high tide, so that often 
three of us that lived there have waked 
up nigh drowned, an’ got up on an old 
log that floated round there till we was 
sober enough to get out into the street 
again. Where's the fun in bein’ a rough 
an’ a thief? I’ve had my fine clothes, 
an’ a fast horse even, after a good haul, 
an’ then I’ve come down to the gutter 
again, tired o’ livin’ an’ afraid to die. 
There’s plenty here that know all about 
it, an’ some have told their story to-night. 
““Many’s the time I’ve seen fine folks 
from up town sit up there an’ look as if 
it was a set of hyenas in a cage, an’ then 
say, ‘But, Mr. McAuley, they don’t hold 
out, do they? Don’t they always go 
back?’ An’ some of ’em that don’t be- 
lieve anything they can’t see, they say, 
‘Oh, it’s excitement, an’ they are igno- 
rant people an’ don’t know any better. 
They think they’re helped, but they ain’t.’ 
You men that were drunk six days out of 
seven, an’ slept on rotten straw, an’ hadn't 
a home, but only a den fit for wild beasts, 
—you know what you're saved from, an’ 
can tell the wiseheads that know so much 
just how it is. We've all been in the 
gutter together. An’ all the time, spite 
of the sin an’ the rags an’ all the shame, 
Jesus waited for us, an’ wanted us, an’ 


gave us a chance; an’ He'll give you the 
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same. Never mind what you’ve done. 
If you're sick of it, turn round an’ stop 
it. Come up here now like men, an’ vow 
to God you'll be decent after this, an’ 
we'll help you all we can.—Who’s will- 
in’ to come up?” 

One and another obeyed the summons 
as McAuley looked eagerly around, and 
the people sang 

This loving Saviour 
Stands patiently. 
The bench filled gradually, but with none 
of the excitement often found at ordinary 
revival - meetings. On the contrary, a 
strange hush was there—a sense of some 
unseen brooding Presence full of love and 
peace—and as the refrain came clear and 
soft, 
Calling now for thee, prodigal, 
Calling now for thee: 
Thou hast wandered far away, 
But He’s calling still for thee, 

slow tears crept down the face of one of 
the most brutal-looking men. All knelt, 
and again came such words as only a 
heart knowing every depth of misery 
possible to these sad souls could speak. 
One by one, with faltering voices and in 
broken words, each one prayed for help 
to begin a new life—the very wish in 
itself a prayer and a demand for help 
and answer from every helping power 
in heaven and earth. A few earnest 
questions followed as all rose again, and 
punctually at half-past nine the meeting 
was over. 

“Those fellows ‘Il be scooped in as 
soon as they're outside again,” a stran- 
ger near me said; but even as he spoke 
the reader of the evening had led away 
two of them, and we saw the others sur- 
rounded by those who would help. Crit- 
icus had stood silent. Now he left the 


platform and talked eagerly with Mc- 
Auley, who had approached him. 

“To-morrow at four,” I heard him say 
as I passed down and met the outstretch- 
ed hands of some I knew.—“ It is a sin- 
gular place,” he said with an almost im- 
perceptible flush, “and the man has most 
singular power. I regard it as a case of 
extraordinary personal magnetism, and 
shall investigate it accordingly.” 

A year has passed. Criticus, still nom- 
inally investigating, has in reality ceased 
to be Criticus, and does quietly but with 
fullest faith such work as comes to his 
hand in the mission. He is but one of 
many who, having gone there in utter 
scepticism, have come at last to look 
upon the little chapel as one of the few 
spots where pure Christianity is at work 
—Christianity unmixed with taint of sect 
or schism, and doing the work the Found- 
er meant for it. Types undiscoverable 
elsewhere come and go in the mission. 
Each one has a story, often of tragic, al- 
ways of deepest and most pathetic, inter- 
est. Every grade in society, every pos- 
sible chance and change of fortune, every 
sin and crime conceivable, finds illustra- 
tion there. The papers which are to fol- 
low hold a few of these stories, in all 
cases disguised as to names or means 
of tracing out those whose lives are given 
in them, but in every other detail true. 
First and most fitting opening for a series 
which could never have been but for the 
one to whom the mission owes its life, 
comes that of McAuley himself, briefly 
told and almost word for word as given 
by his own lips—the story of sad and 
bitter years long past, the memory of 
which is the key he only who has lived 
them could use so well. 

HELEN CAMPBELL. 
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“MISS GRIEF.” 


CONCEITED fool” is a not un- 

common expression. Now, I know 
that I am nota fool, but I also know that 
I am conceited. But, candidly, can it be 
helped if one happens to be young, well 
and strong, passably good-looking, with 
some money that one has inherited and 
more that one has earned—in all, enough 
to make life comfortable—and if upon this 
foundation rests also the pleasant super- 
structure of a literary success? The suc- 
cess is deserved, I think: certainly it was 
not lightly gained. Yet even with this I 
fully appreciate its rarity. Thus, I find 
myself very well entertained in life: I 
have all I wish in the way of society, 
and a deep, although of course carefully 
concealed, satisfaction in my own little 
fame; which fame I foster by a gentle 
system of non-interference. I know that 
I am spoken of as “that quiet young fel- 
low who writes those delightful little stud- 
ies of society, you know;” and I live up 
to that definition. 

A year ago I was in Rome, and enjoy- 
ing life particularly. There was a large 
number of my acquaintances there, both 
American and English, and no day passed 
without its invitation. Of course I under- 
stood it: it is seldom that you find a lit- 
erary man who is good-tempered, well- 
dressed, sufficiently provided with mon- 
ey, and amiably obedient to all the rules 
and requirements of ‘‘society.”” “When 
found, make a note of it ;”” and the note 
was generally an invitation. 

One evening, upon returning to my 
lodgings, my man Simpson informed me 
that a person had called in the afternoon, 
and upon learning that I was absent had 
left not a card, but her name —“ Miss 
Grief.” The title lingered — Miss Grief ! 
“Grief has not so far visited me here,” 
I said to myself, dismissing Simpson 
and seeking my little balcony for a final 
smoke, ‘“‘and she shall not now. I shall 
take care to be ‘not at home’ to her if 
she continues to call.” And then I fell 
to thinking of Ethelind Abercrombie, in 


whose society I had spent that and many 
evenings: they were golden thoughts. 

_ The next day there was an excursion: 
it was late when I reached my rooms, 
and again Simpson informed me that 
Miss Grief had called. 

“Is she coming continuously ?” I said, 
half to myself. 

“Yes, sir: she mentioned that she 
should call again.” 

“How does she look ?” 

“Well, sir, a lady, but not so prosper- 
ous as she was, I should say,” answered 
Simpson discreetly. 

“Young ?” 

““No, sir.” 

“Alone ?” 

“A maid with her, sir.” 

But once outside in my little high-up 
balcony with my cigar, I again forgot 
Miss Grief and whatever she might rep- 
resent. Who would not forget in that 
moonlight, with Ethelind 
face to remember? 

The stranger came a third dene, and I 
was absent: then she let two days pass, 
and began again. It grew to be a reg- 
ular dialogue between Simpson and my- 
self when I came in at night: “Grief to- — 


“What time ?” 

“Four, sir.” 

“Happy the man,” I thought, “who 
can keep her confined to a particular 
hour!” 

But I should not have treated my vis- 
itor so cavalierly if I had not felt sure 
that she was eccentric and unconven- 
tional — qualities extremely tiresome in 
a woman no longer young or attractive, 
and without money to gild them over. 
If she were not eccentric she would not 
have persisted in coming to my door day 
after day in this silent way, without stat- 
ing her errand, leaving a note or present- 
ing her credentials in any shape. I made 
up my mind that she had something to 
sell—a bit of carving or some intaglio 
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supposed to be antique. It was known 
that I had a fancy for oddities. I said to 
myself, ‘“‘She has read or heard of my 
‘Old Gold’ story or else ‘The Buried 
God,’ and she thinks me an idealizing 
ignoramus upon whom she can impose. 
Her sepulchral name is at least not Ital- 
ian: probably she is a sharp country- 
woman of mine, turning by means of 
zesthetic lies an honest penny when she 
can.” 

She had called seven times during a 
period of two weeks without seeing me, 
when one day I happened to be at home 
in the afternoon, owing to a pouring rain 
and a fit of doubt concerning Miss Aber- 
crombie. For I had constructed a care- 
ful theory of that young lady’s character- 
istics in my own mind, and she had lived 
up to it delightfully until the previous 
evening, when with one word she had 
blown it to atoms and taken flight, leav- 
ing me standing, as it were, on a desolate 
shore, with nothing but a handful of mis- 
taken inductions wherewith to console 
myself. I do not know a more exaspe- 
rating frame of mind, at least for a con- 
structor of theories. I could not write, 


and so I took up a French novel (I 
model myself a little on Balzac). I had 
been turning over its pages but a few mo- 
ments when Simpson knocked, and, en- 
tering softly, said, with just a shadow of 
a smile on his well-trained face, ‘‘ Miss 


Grief.” I briefly consigned Miss Grief to 
all the Furies, and then, as he still linger- 
ed—perhaps not knowing where they re- 
sided—I asked where the visitor was. 

“Outside, sir—in. the hall. I told her 
I would see if you were at home.” 

“She must be unpleasantly wet if she 
had no carriage.” 

“No carriage, sir: they always come 
on foot. I think she zs a little damp, 
sir.” 

“Well, let her in, but I don’t want the 
maid. I may as well see her now, I sup- 
pose, and end the affair.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

I did not put down my book. My vis- 
itor should have a hearing, but not much 
more: she had sacrificed her womanly 
claims by her persistent attacks upon my 
door. Presently Simpson ushered her in. 
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“Miss Grief,” he said, and then went out, 


closing the curtain behind him. 

A woman—yes, a lady—but shabby, 
unattractive and more than middle-aged. 

I rose, bowed slightly, and then drop- 
ped into my chair again, still keeping the 
book in my hand. “Miss Grief?” I said 
interrogatively as I indicated a seat with 
my eyebrows. 

“Not Grief,” she answered —“Crief: 
my name is Crief.” 

She sat down, and I saw that she held 
a small flat box. 

“Not carving, then,” I thought—“ prob- 
ably old lace, something that belonged to 
Tullia or Lucrezia Borgia.” But as she 
did not speak I found myself obliged to 
begin: ‘You have been here, I think, 
once or twice before?” 

“Seven times : this is the eighth.” 

A silence. 

“T am often out: indeed, I may say 
that I am never in,” I remarked care- 
lessly. 

“Yes: you have many friends.” 

“Who will perhaps buy old lace,” I 
mentally added. But this time I too re- 
mained silent: why should I trouble my- 
self to draw her out ? She had sought me: 
let her advance her idea, whatever it was, 
now that entrance was gained. 

But Miss Grief (I preferred to call her 
so) did not look as though she could ad- 
vance anything: her black gown, damp 
with rain, seemed to retreat fearfully to 
her thin self, while her thin self retreated 
as far as possible from me, from the chair, 
from everything. Her eyes were cast 
down: an old-fashioned lace veil with 
a heavy border shaded her face. She 
looked at the floor, and I looked at 
her. 

I grew a little impatient, but I made up 
my mind that I would continue silent and 
see how long a time she would consider 
necessary to give due effect to her little 
pantomime. Comedy? Or was it trag- 
edy? I suppose full five minutes pass- 
ed thus in our double silence; and that 
is a long time when two persons are sit- 
ting opposite each other alone in a small 
still room. 

At last my visitor, without raising her 
eyes, said slowly, “You are very happy, 
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are you not, with youth, health, friends, 
riches, fame ?” 

It was a singular beginning. Her voice 
was Clear, low and very sweet as she thus 
enumerated my advantages one by one in 
alist. I was attracted by it, but repelled 
by her words, which seemed to me flat- 
tery both dull and bold. 

“Thanks,” I said, “for your kindness, 
but I fear itis undeserved. I seldom dis- 
cuss myself even when with my friends.” 

“Tam your friend,” replied Miss Grief. 
Then, after a moment, she added slow- 
ly, “I have read every word you have 
written.” 

I curled the edges of my book indiffer- 
ently: Iam not a fop, I hope, but—others 
have said the same. 

““What is more, I know much of it by 

_heart,”’ continued my visitor. “Wait: I 
will show you ;” and then, without pause, 
she began to repeat something of mine 
word for word, just as I had. written it. 
On she went, and I—listened. I intend- 
ed interrupting her after a moment, but I 
did not, because she was reciting so well, 
and also because I felt a desire gaining 
upon me to see what she would make of 
a certain conversation which I knew was 
coming—a conversation between two of 
my characters which was, to say the least, 
sphinx-like, and somewhat incandescent 
also. What.won me a little, too, was the 
fact that the scene she was reciting (it was 
hardly more than that, although called a 
story) was secretly my favorite among all 
the sketches from my pen with which a 
gracious public had been favored. I nev- 
er said so, but it was; and I had always 
felt a wondering annoyance that the afore- 
said public, while kindly praising beyond 
their worth other attempts of mine, had 
never noticed the higher purpose of this 
little shaft, aimed not at the balconies and 
lighted windows of society, but straight 
up toward the distant stars. So she went 
on, and presently reached the conversa- 
tion: my two people began to talk. She 
had raised her eyes now, and was look- 
ing at me soberly as she gave the words 
of the woman, quiet, gentle, cold, and the 
replies of the man, bitter, hot and scath- 
ing. Her very voice changed, and took, 
although always sweetly, the different 
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tones required, while no point of mean- 
ing, however small, no breath of delicate 
emphasis which I had meant, but which 
the dull types could not give, escaped ap- 
preciative and full, almost overfull, rec- 
ognition which startled me. For she had 
understood me — understood me almost 
better than I had understood myself. It 
seemed to me that while I had labored 
to interpret partially a psychological rid- 
dle, she, coming after, had comprehend- 
ed its bearings better than I had, although 
confining herself strictly to my own words 
and emphasis. The scene ended (and it 
ended rather suddenly), she dropped her 
eyes, and moved her hand nervously to 
and fro over the box she held: her gloves 
were old and shabby, her hands small. 

I was secretly much surprised by what 
I had heard, but my ill-humor was deep- 
seated that day, and I still felt sure, be- 
sides, that the box contained something 
that I was expected to buy. 

“You recite remarkably well,” I said 
carelessly, “and I am much flattered also 
by your appreciation of my efforts. But it 
is not, I presume, to that alone that I owe 
the pleasure of this visit ?”” 

“Yes,” she answered, still looking down, 
“it is, for if you had not written that scene 
I should not have sought you. Your other 
sketches are interiors — exquisitely paint- 
ed and delicately finished, but of small 
scope. Zzs is a sketch in a few bold, 
masterly lines — work of entirely differ- 
ent spirit and purpose.” 

I was nettled by her insight. ‘You 
have bestowed so much of your kind at- 
tention upon me that I feel your debtor,” 
I said, conventionally. ‘It may be that 
there is something I can do for you— 
connected, possibly, with that box ?” 

It was a little impertinent, but it was 
true, for she answered, ‘ Yes.” 

I smiled, but her eyes were cast down 
and she did not see the smile. 

“What I have to show you is a manu- 
script,” she said after a pause which I did 
not break: “itisadrama. I thought that 
perhaps you would read it.” 

“An authoress! This is worse than 
old lace,” I said to myself in dismay.— 
Then, aloud, “My opinion would be 
worth nothing, Miss Crief.” 
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“Not in a business way, I know. But 
_ it might be —an assistance personally.” 
Her voice had sunk to a whisper: out- 
side, the rain was pouring steadily down. 
She was a very depressing object to me 
as she sat there with her box. 

“T hardly think -I have the time at 
present—” I began. 

She had raised her eyes and was look- 
ing at me: then, when I paused, she rose 
and came suddenly toward my chair. 
“Yes, you will read it,”’ she said with 
her hand on my arm—“you will read 
it. Look at this room; look at yourself; 
look at all you have. Then look at me, 
and have pity.” 

I had risen, for she held my arm and 
her damp skirt was brushing my knees. 

Her large dark eyes looked intently 
into mine as she went on: “I* have no 
shame in asking. Why should I have? 
It is my last endeavor, but a calm and 
well-considered one. If you refuse I shall 
go away, knowing that Fate has willed it 
so. And I shall be content.” 

“She is mad,” I thought. But she did 
not look so, and she had spoken quietly, 
even gently.—‘‘ Sit down,” I said, moving 
away from her. I felt as if I had been 
magnetized, but it was only the nearness 
of her eyes to mine, and their intensity. 
I drew forward a chair, but she remain- 
ed standing. 

“T cannot,” she said in the same sweet, 
gentle tone, ‘unless you promise.” 

“Very wellyI promise; only sit down.” 

As I took her arm to lead her to the 
chair I perceived that she was trembling, 
but her face continued unmoved. 

“You do not, of course, wish me to 
look at your manuscript.now?” I said, 
temporizing: “it would be much better 
to leave it. Give me your address, and 
I will return it to you with my written 
opinion; although, I repeat, the latter 
will be of no use to you. , It is the opin- 
ion of an editor or. publisher that you 
want.” 

“It shall be as you please. And I will 
go in a moment,” said Miss Gnef, press- 
ing her palms together, as if trying to 
control the tremor that had seized her 
slight frame. 

She looked so pallid that I thought of 
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offering her a glass of wine: then I re- 
membered that if I did it might be a bait 
to bring her there again, and this I was 
desirous to prevent. She rose while the 
thought was passing through my mind. 
Her pasteboard box lay on the chair she 
had first occupied: she took it, wrote an 
address on the cover, laid it down, and 
then, bowing with a little air of formal- 
ity, drew her black shawl around her 
shoulders and turned toward the door. 

I followed, after touching the bell. 
“You will hear from me by letter,” J 
said. 

Simpson opened the door, and I caught 
a glimpse of the maid, who was waiting 
in the anteroom. She was an old wo- 
man, shorter than her mistress, equally 
thin, and dressed like her in rusty black. 
As the door opened she turned toward it - 
a pair of small, dim blue eyes with a look 
of furtive suspense. Simpson dropped the 
curtain, shutting me into the inner room: 
he had no intention of allowing me to ac- 
company my visitor farther. But I had 
the curiosity to go to a bay-window in 
an angle from whence I could command 
the street-door, and presently I saw them 
issue forth in the rain and walk away side 
by side, the mistress, being the taller, hold- 
ing the umbrella: probably there was not 
much difference in rank between persons 
so poor and forlorn as these. 

It grew dark. I was invited out for 
the evening, and I knew that if I went 
I should meet Miss Abercrombie. I said 
to myself that I would not go. I got out 
my paper for writing, I made my prep- 
arations for a quiet evening at home with 
myself; but it was of no use. It all ended 
slavishly in my going. At the last allow- 
able moment I presented myself, and— 
as a punishment for my vacillation, I 
suppose —I never passed a more dis- 
agreeable evening. I drove homeward 
in a vixenish temper: it was foggy with- 
out, and very foggy within. What Ethe- 
lind really was, now that she had broken 
through my elaborately - built theories, I 
was not able to decide. There was, to 
tell the truth, a certain young English- 
man— But that is apart from this story. 

I reached home, went up to my rooms 
and hada supper. It was to console my- 
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self: I am obliged to console myself sci- 
entifically once in a while. I was walk- 
ing up and down afterward, smoking and 
feeling somewhat better, when my eye 
fell upon the pasteboard box. I took it 
up: on the cover was written an address 
which showed that my visitor must have 
walked a long distance in order to see me: 
“A, Crief.”—‘A Grief,” I thought ; 
so she is. I positively believe she has 
brought all this trouble upon me: she has 
the evil eye.” I took out the manuscript 
and looked at it. It was in the form of a 
little volume, and clearly written: on the 
cover was the word “Armor” in Ger- 
man text, and underneath a pen-and- 
ink sketch of a helmet, breastplate and 
shield. 

“Grief certainly needs armor,” I said 
to myself, sitting down by the table and 
turning over the pages. ‘I may as well 
look over the thing now: I could not be 
in a worse mood,” And then I began to 
read. 

Early the next morning Simpson took 
a note from me to the given address, re- 
turning with the following reply: “No; I 
prefer to come to you; at four; A. CRIEF.” 
These words, with their three semicolons, 
were written in pencil upon a piece of 
coarse printing-paper, but the handwri- 
ting was as clear and delicate as that of 
the manuscript in ink. 

“What sort of a place was it, Simp- 
son ?” 

“Very poor, sir, but I did not go all the 
way up. The elder person came down, 
sir, took the note, and requested me to 
wait where I was.” 

“You had no chance, then, to make 
inquiries?” I said, knowing full well 
that he had emptied the entire neigh- 
borhood of any information it might pos- 
sess concerning these two lodgers. 

“Well, sir, you know how these for- 
eigners will talk, whether one wants to 
hear or not. But it seems that these two 
persons have been there but a few weeks : 
they live alone, and are uncommonly silent 
and reserved. The people around there 
call them something that signifies ‘the 
Madames American, thin and dumb.’” 

At four the “‘ Madames American” ar- 
rived: it was raining again, and they 
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came on foot under their old umbrella. 
The maid waited in the anteroom, and 
Miss Grief was ushered into my bach- 
elor's parlor, which was library and din- 
ing-room in one. I had thought that I 
should meet her with great deference, 
but she looked so forlorn that my defer- 
ence changed to pity. It was the woman 
that impressed me then, more than the 
writer—the fragile, nerveless body more 
than the inspired mind. For it was in- 
spired : I had sat up half the night over 
her drama, and had felt thrilled through 
and through more than once by its earn- 
estness, passion and power. 

No one could have been more surprised 
than I was to find myself thus enthusias- 
tic. I thought I had outgrown that sort 
of thing. And one would have supposed, 
too (I myself should have supposed so the 
day before), that the faults of the drama, 
which were many and prominent, would 
have chilled any liking I might have felt, 
I being a writer myself, and therefore crit- 
ical; for writers are as apt to make much 
of the “how,” rather than the ‘‘ what,”’ as 
painters, who, it is well known, prefer an 
exquisitely rendered representation of a 
commonplace theme to an imperfectly 
executed picture of even the most stri- 
king subject. But in this case, on the 
contrary, the scattered rays of splendor 
in Miss Grief’s drama had made me for- 


get the dark spots, which were numerous - 


and disfiguring ; or, rather, the splendor 
had made me anxious to have the spots 
removed. And this also was a philan- 
thropic state very unusual for me. Re- 
garding unsuccessful writers my motto 
had been “Vez victis!” 

My visitor took a seat and folded her 
hands: I could see, in spite of her quiet 
manner, that she was in breathless sus- 
pense. Itseemed sopitiful that she should 
be trembling there before me—a woman 
so much older than I was, a woman who 
possessed the divine spark of genius, 
which I was by no means sure, in spite 
of my success, had been granted to me 
—that I felt as if I ought to go down on 
my knees before her and entreat her to 
take her proper place of supremacy at 
once. But there! one does not go down 
on one’s knees combustively, as it were, 
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before a woman over fifty, plain in feature, 
thin, dejected and ill-dressed. I content- 
ed myself with taking her hands (in their 
miserable old gloves) in mine, while I said 
cordially, ‘‘ Miss Crief, your drama seems 
to me full of original power. It has roused 
my enthusiasm: I sat up half the night 
reading it.” 

The hands I held shook, but something 
(perhaps a shame for having evaded the 
knees business) made me tighten my hold 
and bestow upon her also a reassuring 
smile. She looked at me for a moment, 
and then, suddenly and noiselessly, tears 
rose and rolled down her cheeks. I drop- 
ped her hands and retreated. I had not 
thought her tearful: on the contrary, her 
voice and face had seemed rigidly con- 
trolled. But now here she was bending 
herself over the side of the chair with her 
head resting on her arms, not sobbing 
aloud, but her whole frame shaken by 
the strength of her emotion. I rushed 
for a glass of wine: I pressed her to take 
it. I did not quite know what to do, but, 
putting myself in her place, I decided to 
praise the drama; and praise it I did. I 
do not know when I have used so many 
adjectives. She raised her head and be- 
gan to wipe her eyes. 

“Do take the wine,” I said, interrupt- 
ing myself in my cataract of language. 

“T dare not,” she answered : then add- 
ed humbly, “that is, unless you have a 
biscuit here or a bit of bread.” 

I found some biscuit: she ate two, 
and then slowly drank the wine while I 
resumed my verbal Niagara. Under its 
influence—and that of the wine too, per- 
haps—she began to show new life. It 
was not that she looked radiant —she 
could not— but simply that she looked 
warm. I now perceived what had been 
the principal discomfort of her appear- 
ance heretofore : it was that sne had look- 
ed all the time as if suffering from cold. 

At last I could think of nothing more 
to say, and stopped. I really admired 
the drama, but I thought I had exerted 
myself sufficiently as an anti-hysteric, 
and that adjectives enough, for the pres- 
ent at least, had been administered. She 
had put down her empty wine-glass, and 
was resting her hands on the broad cush- 
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ioned arms of her chair with a sort of - 
expanded content. 

“You must pardon my tears,” she said, 
smiling: “it was the revulsion of feeling. 
My life was at a low ebb: if your sen- 
tence had been against me it would 
have been my end.” 

“Your end?” 

“Yes, the end of my life: I should 
have destroyed myself.” 

“Then you would have been a weak as 
well as wicked woman,” I said in a tone 
of disgust: I do hate sensationalism. 

“Oh no, you know nothing about it. 
I should have destroyed only this poor 
worn tenement of clay. But I can well 
understand how you would look upon it. 
Regarding the desirableness of life the 
prince and the beggar may have differ- 
ent opinions.—We will say no more of 
it, but talk of the drama instead.” As 
she spoke the word “drama” a trium- 
phant brightness came into her eyes. 

I took the manuscript from a drawer. 
and sat down beside her. “I suppose 
you know that there are faults,” I said, 
expecting ready acquiescence. 

“I was not aware that there were any,” 
was her gentle reply. 

Here was a beginning! After all my 
interest in her—and, I may say under 
the circumstances, my kindness—she re- 
ceived me in this way! However, my 
belief in her genius was too sincere to 
be altered by her whimsies; so I perse- 
vered. ‘Let us go over it together,” I 
said. “Shall I read it to you, or will 
you read it to me?” 

“TI will not read it, but recite it.” 

“That will never do: you will recite 
it so well that we shall see only the good 
points, and what we have to concern our- 
selves with now is the bad ones.” 

“T will recite it,” she repeated. 

“Look here, Miss Crief,” I said blunt- 
ly, “for what purpose did you come to 
me? Certainly not merely to recite: I 
am no stage-manager. In plain English, 
was it not your idea that I'might help you 
in obtaining a publisher ?” 

“Yes, yes,” she answered, looking at 
me apprehensively, all her old manner 
returning. 

I followed up my advantage, opened 
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the little paper volume and began. I 
first took the drama line by line, and 
spoke of the faults of expression and 
structure: then I turned back and touch- 
ed upon two or three glaring impossibil- 
ities in the plot. ‘Your absorbed inte- 
rest in the motive of the whole no doubt 
made you forget these blemishes,” I said 
apologetically. 

But, to my surprise, I found that she 
did not see the blemishes—that she ap- 
preciated nothing I had said, compre- 
hended nothing. Such unaccountable 
obtuseness puzzled me. I began again, 
going over the whole with even greater 
minuteness and care. I worked hard: 
the perspiration stood in beads upon my 
forehead as I struggled with her—what 
shall I call it—obstinacy? But it was 
not exactly obstinacy. She simply could 
not see the faults of her own work, any 
more than a blind man can see the smoke 
that dims a patch of blue sky. When 
I had finished my task the second time 
she still remained as gently impassive as 
before. I leaned back in my chair ex- 
hausted and looked at her. 

Even then she did not seem to com- 
prehend (whether she agreed with it or 
not) what I must be thinking. “It is such 
a heaven to me that you like it!’ she 
murmured dreamily, breaking the silence. 
Then, with more animation, “And zow 
you will let me recite it?” 

I was too weary to oppose her: she 
threw aside her shawl and bonnet, and, 
standing in the centre of the room, began. 

And she carried me along with her: all 
the strong passages were doubly strong 
when spoken, and the faults, which seem- 
ed nothing to her, were made by her 
earnestness to seem nothing to me, at 
least for that moment. When it was end- 
ed she stood looking at me with a trium- 
phant smile. 

“Yes,” I said, “I like it, and you see 
that Ido. But I like it because my taste 
is peculiar. To me originality and force 
are everything—perhaps because I have 
them not to any marked degree myself 
—but the world at large will not over- 
look as I do your absolutely barbarous 
shortcomings on account of them. Will 
you trust me to go over the drama and 
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correct it at my pleasure?’ This was a 
vast deal for me to offer: I was surprised 
at myself. 

“No,” she answered softly, still smi- 
ling. “There shall not be so much as 
a comma altered.” Then she sat down | 
and fell into a reverie as though she were 
alone. 

“Have you written anything else?” I 
said after.a while, when I had become 
tired of the silence. 

“Yes.” 

“Can I see it? Or is it them ?” 

“It is them. Yes, you can see all.” 

“T will call upon you for the purpose.” 

“No, you must not,” she said, coming 
back to the present nervously : “I prefer 
to come to you.” 

At this moment Simpson entered to 
light the room, and busied himself rather 
longer than was necessary over the task. 


. When he finally went out I saw that my 


visitor’s manner had sunk into its former 
depression: the presence of the servant 
seemed to have chilled her. 

“When did you say I might come?” I 
repeated, ignoring her refusal. 

“I did not say it. It would be impos- 
sible.” 

“Well, then, when will you come here?” 
There was, I fear, a trace of fatigue in my 
tone. 

“At your good pleasure, sir,” she an- 
swered humbly. i 

My chivalry was touched by this: after 
all, she was a woman. ‘Come to-mor- 
row,’ I said. “By the way, come and 
dine with me then: why not?” I was 
curious to see what she would reply. 

“Why not, indeed? Yes, I will come. 
I am forty-three :.I might have been your 
mother.” 

This was not quite true, as I am over 
thirty; but I look young, while she— 
Well, I had thought her over fifty. “I 
can hardly call you ‘ mother,’ but then we 
might compromise upon ‘aunt,’”’ I said, 
laughing. ‘Aunt what?” 

““My name is Aaronna,” she gravely 
answered. ‘‘My father was much dis- 
appointed that I was not a boy, and gave 
me as nearly as possible the name he 
had prepared—Aaron.” 

“Then come and dine with me to- 
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morrow, and bring with you the other 
manuscripts, Aaronna,” I said, amused 
at the quaint sound of the name. On 
the whole, I did not like “aunt.” 

“T will come,” she answered. 

It was twilight and still raining, but 
she refused all offers of escort or car- 
riage, departing with her maid, as she 
had come, under the brown umbrella. 

The next day we had the dinner. 
Simpson was astonished—and more than 
astonished, grieved —when I told him 
that he was to dine with the maid; but 
he could not complain in words, since 
my own guest, the mistress, was hardly 
more attractive. When our preparations 
were complete I could not help laughing : 
the two prim little tables, one in the par- 
lor and one in the anteroom, and Simp- 
son disapprovingly going back and forth 
between them, were irresistible. 

I greeted my guest hilariously when 
she arrived, and, fortunately, her man- 
ner was not quite so depressed as usual : 
I could never have accorded myself with 
a tearful mood. I had thought that per- 


haps she would make, for the occasion, 
some change in her attire: I have never 
known a woman who had not some scrap 
of finery, however small, in reserve for 
that unexpected occasion of which she is 
ever dreaming. But no: Miss Grief wore 
the same black gown, unadorned and 


unaltered. I was glad that there was no 
rain that day, so that the skirt did not at 
least look so damp and rheumatic. 

She ate quietly, almost furtively, yet 
with a good appetite, and she did not 
refuse the wine. Then, when the meal 
was over and Simpson had removed the 
dishes, I asked for the new manuscripts. 
She gave me an old green copybook fill- 
ed with short poems, and a prose sketch 
by itself: I lit a cigar and sat down at my 
desk to look them over. 

“Perhaps you will try a cigarette?” I 
suggested, more for amusement than any- 
thing else, for there was not a shade of 
Bohemianism about her: her whole ap- 
pearance was puritanical. 

“T have not yet succeeded in learning 
to smoke.” 

“You have tried?” I said, turning 
round, 
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“Yes: Serena and I tried, but we did 
not succeed.” 

“Serena is your maid?” 

“She lives with me.” 

I was seized with inward laughter, and 
began hastily to look over her manu- 
scripts with my back toward her, so that 
she might not see it. A vision had risen 
before me of those two forlorn women, 
alone in their room with locked doors, 
patiently trying to acquire the smoker's 
art. 
But my attention was soon absorbed 
by the papers before me. Such a fantas- 
tic collection of words, lines and epithets 
I had never before seen, or even in dreams 
imagined. In truth, they were like the 
work of dreams: they were Kubla Khan, 
only more so. Here and there was ra- 
diance like the flash of a diamond, but 
each poem, almost each verse and line; 
was marred by some fault or lack which 
seemed wilful perversity, like the work 
of an evil sprite. It was like a case of 
jeweller’s wares set before you, with each 
ring unfinished, each bracelet too large 
or too small for its purpose, each breast- 
pin without its fastening, each necklace 
purposely broken. I turned the pages, 
marvelling. When about half an hour 
had passed, and I was leaning back for a 
moment to light another cigar, I glanced 
toward my visitor. She was behind me, 
in an easy-chair before my small fire, 
and she was—fast asleep! In the re- 
laxation of her unconsciousness I was 
struck anew by the poverty her appear- 
ance expressed: her feet were visible, 
and I saw the miserable worn old shoes 
which hitherto she had kept concealed. 

After looking at her for a moment I 
returned to my task and took up the 
prose story: in prose she must be more 
reasonable. She was less fantastic per- 
haps, but hardly more reasonable. The 
story was that of a profligate and com- 
monplace man forced by two of his 
friends, in order not to break the heart of 
a dying girl who loves him, to live up to 
a high imaginary ideal of himself which 
her pure but mistaken mind has form- 
ed. He has a handsome face and sweet 
voice, and repeats what they tell him. 
Her long, slow decline and happy death, 
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and his own inward ennui and profound 
weariness of the réle he has to play, made 
the vivid points of the story. So far, well 
enough, but here was the trouble: through 
the whole narrative moved another cha- 
racter, a physician of tender heart and 
exquisite mercy, who practised murder 
as a fine art, and was regarded (by the 
author) as a second Messiah! This was 
monstrous. I read it through twice, and 
threw it down: then, fatigued, I turned 
round and leaned back, waiting for her 
to wake. I could see her profile against 
the dark hue of the easy-chair. 

Presently she seemed to feel my gaze, 
for she stirred, then opened her eyes. ‘I 
have been asleep,” she said, rising hur- 
riedly. 

“No harm in that, Aaronna.”’ 

But she was deeply embarrassed and 
troubled, much more so than the occa- 
sion required; so much so, indeed, that 
I turned the conversation back upon the 
manuscripts as a diversion. “I cannot 
stand that doctor of yours,’’ I said, indi- 
cating the prose story: “no one would. 
You must cut him out.” 

Her self-possession returned as if by 
magic. “Certainly not,’ she answered 
haughtily. 

“Oh, if you do not care— I had labor- 
ed under the impression that you were 
anxious these things should find a pur- 
chaser.” 

“TI am, I am,” she said, her manner 
changing to deep humility with wonder- 
ful rapidity. With such alternations of 
feeling as this sweeping over her like 
great waves, no wonder she was old 
before her time. 

“Then you must take out that doctor.” 

“T am willing, but do not know how,” 
she answered, pressing her hands to- 
gether helplessly. “In my mind he be- 
longs to the story so closely that he can- 
not be separated from it.” 

Here Simpson entered, bringing a note 
for me: it was a line from Mrs. Aber- 
crombie inviting me for that evening— 
an unexpected gathering, and therefore 
likely to be all the more agreeable. My 


heart bounded in spite of me: I forgot 
Miss Grief and her manuscripts for the 
moment as completely as though they 
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had never existed. But, bodily, being 
still in the same room with her, her 
speech brought me back to the present. 

“You have had good news?” she said. 

“Oh no, nothing especial—merely an 
invitation.” 

“But good news also,” she repeated. 
“And now, as for me, I must go.” 

Not supposing that she would stay 
much later in any case, I had that morn- 
ing ordered a carriage to come for her at 
about that hour. I told her this. She 
made no reply beyond putting on her 
bonnet and shawl. 

“You will hear from me soon,” I said: 
“T shall do all I can for you.” 

She had reached the door, but before 
opening it she stopped, turned and ex- 
tended her hand. “You are good,’ she 
said: “I give youthanks. Do not think 
me ungrateful or envious. It is only that 
you are young, and I am so—so old.” 
Then she opened the door and passed 
through the anteroom without pause, her 
maid accompanying her and Simpson 
with gladness lighting the way. They 
were gone. I dressed hastily and went out 
—to continue my studies in psychology. 

Time passed: I was busy, amused and 
perhaps a little excited (sometimes psy- 
chology is delightful). But, although 
much occupied with my own affairs, I 
did not altogether neglect my self-im- 
posed task regarding Miss Grief. I be- 
gan by sending her prose story to a friend, 
the editor of a monthly magazine, with a 
letter making a strong plea for its admit- 
tance. It should have a chance first on 
its own merits. Then I forwarded the 
drama to a publisher, also an acquaint- 
ance, a man with a taste for phantasms 
and a soul above mere common popu- 
larity, as his own coffers knew to their 
cost. This done, I waited with consci- 
ence clear. , 

Four weeks passed. During this wait- . 
ing period I heard nothing from Miss 
Grief. At last one morning came a let- 
ter from my editor. ‘ The story has force, 
but I cannot stand that doctor,’’ he wrote. 
“Let her cut him out, and I might print 
it.” Just what I myself had said. The 
package lay there on my table, travel- 
worn and grimed : areturned manuscript 
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is, I think, the most melancholy object on 
earth. I decided to wait, before writing 
to Aaronna, until the second letter was 
received. A week later it came. ‘‘ Armor” 
was declined. The publisher had been 
“impressed ” by the power displayed in 
certain passages, but the ‘“‘impossibilities 
of the plot”’ rendered it ‘‘ unavailable for 
publication "—in fact, would “bury it in 
ridicule’’ if brought before the public, a 
public “‘lamentably ” fond of amusement, 
“seeking it, undaunted, even in the can- 
non’s mouth.” I doubt if he knew him- 
self what he meant. But one thing, at 
any rate, was clear: “Armor” was de- 
clined. 

Now, I am, as I have remarked before, 
a little obstinate. I was determined that 
Miss Grief’s work should be received. I 
would alter and improve it myself, with- 
out letting her know: the end justified 
the means. Surely the sieve of my own 
good taste, whose mesh had been pro- 
nounced so fine and delicate, would serve 
for two. I began, and utterly failed. 

I set to work first upon “Armor.” I 
amended, altered, left out, put in, pieced, 
condensed, lengthened: I did my best, 
and all to no avail. I could not succeed 
in completing anything that satisfied me, 
or that approached, in truth, Miss Grief’s 
own work just as it stood. I suppose I 
went over that manuscript twenty times: 
I covered sheets of paper with my copies. 
But the obstinate drama refused to be cor- 
rected: as it was it must stand or fall. 

Wearied and annoyed, I threw it aside 
and took up the prose story: that would 
be easier. But, to my surprise, I found 
that that apparently gentle “doctor” 
would not out: he was so closely inter- 
woven with every part of the tale that to 
take him out was like taking out one espe- 
cial figure in a carpet: that is impossible 
unless you unravel the whole. At last 
I did unravel the whole, and then the 
story was no longer good, or Aaronna’s: 
it was weak, and mine. All this took 
time, for of course I had much to do in 
connection with my own life and tasks. 
But, although slowly and at my leisure, 
I really did try my best as regarded Miss 
Grief, and without success. I was forced 
at last to make up my mind that either 


my own powers were not equal to the 
task, or else that her perversities were as 
essential a part of her work as her inspi- 
rations, and not to be separated from it. 
Once during this period I showed two of 
the short poems to Ethelind, withholding 
of course the writer’s name. ‘‘ They were 
written by a woman,” I explained. 

“Her mind must have been disorder- 
ed, poor thing!” Ethelind said in her gen- 
tle way when she returned them—“at least, 
judging by these. They are hopelessly 
mixed and vague.” 

Now, they were not vague so much as 
vast. But I knew that I could not make 
Ethelind comprehend it, and (so complex 
a creature is man) I do not know that I 
wanted her to comprehend it. These 
were the only ones in the whole collec- 
tion that I would have shown her, and I 
was rather glad that she did not like even 
these. Not that poor Aaronna’s poems 
were evil: they were simply unrestrain- 
ed, large, vast, like the skies or the wind. 
Ethelind was bounded on all sides, like a 
violet in a garden-bed. And I liked her 
so. 

One afternoon, about the time when 


I was beginning to see that I could not 


“improve” Miss Grief, I came upon the 
maid. I was driving, and she had stop- 
ped on the crossing to let the carriage 
pass. I recognized her at a glance (by 
her general forlornness), and called to 
the driver to stop. “ How is Miss Crief?”* 
Isaid. “I have been intending to write 
to her for some time.” 

“And your note, when it comes,’”’ an- 
swered the old woman on the crosswalk 
fiercely, shall not see.” 

“What ?” 

“I say she shall not see it. Your pat- 
ronizing face shows that you have no 
good news, and you shall not rack and 
stab her any more on /h?s earth, please 
God, while I have authority.” 

“Who has racked or stabbed her, 
Serena ?” 

“Serena, indeed! Rubbish! I’m no 
Serena: I’m her aunt. And as to who 
has racked and stabbed her, I say you, 
you—vYou literary men!” She had put 
her old head inside my carriage, and 
flung out these words at mein a shrill, 
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menacing tone. ‘But she shall die in 
peace in spite of you,” she continued. 
“Vampires! you take her ideas and fat- 
ten on them, and leave her to starve. 
You know you do—you who have had 
her poor manuscripts these months and 
months !” 

“Is she ill?” I asked-in real concern, 
gathering that much at least from the in- 
coherent tirade. 

“She is dying,” answered the desolate 
old creature, her voice softening and her 
dim eyes filling with tears. 

“Oh, I trust not. Perhaps something 
can be done. Can I help you in any 
way ?” 

“In all ways if you would,” she said, 
breaking down and beginning to sob 
weakly, with her head resting on the sill 
of the carriage-window. “Oh, what have 
we not been through together, we two! 
Piece by piece I have sold.all.” 

I am good-hearted enough, but I do 
not like to have old women weeping 
across my carriage-door. I suggested, 
therefore, that she should come inside 
and let me take her home. Her shabby 
old skirt was soon beside me, and, fol- 
lowing her directions, the driver turned 
toward one of the most wretched quar- 
ters of the city, the abode of poverty, 
crowded and unclean. Here, in a large 
bare chamber up many flights of stairs, 
I found Miss Grief. 

As I entered I was startled: I thought 
she was dead. There seemed no life 
present until she opened her eyes, and 
even then they rested upon us vaguely, 
as though she did not know who we 
were. But as I approached a sudden 
light came into them: she recognized 
me, and this sudden animation, this re- 
turn of the soul to the windows of the 
almost deserted body, was the most won- 
derful thing I ever saw. “ You have good 
news of the drama?” she whispered as 
I bent over her: “tell me. I Anow you 
have good news.” 

What was I to answer? Pray, what 
would you have answered, puritan? 

“Yes, I have good news, Aaronna,” I 
said. ‘The drama will appear.” (And 
who knows? Perhaps it will in some 
other world.) 
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She smiled, and her now brilliant eyes 
did not leave my face. 

“He knows I’m your aunt: I told him,” 
said the old woman, coming to the bed- 
side. 

“Did you?” whispered Miss Grief, still 
gazing at me with a smile. “Then please, 
dear Aunt Martha, give me something to 
eat.” 

Aunt Martha hurried across the room, 
and I followed her. “It’s the first time 
she’s asked for food in weeks,” she said 
in a husky tone. 

She opened a cupboard-door vaguely, 
but I could see nothing within. ‘‘ What 
have you for her?’ I asked with some 
impatience, although in a low voice. 

“Please God, nothing!’ answered the 
poor old woman, hiding her reply and 
her tears behind the broad cupboard- 
door. “I was going out to get a little 
something when I met you.” 

“Good Heavens! is it money you need? 
Here, take this and send; or go yourself 
in the carriage waiting below.” 

She hurried out breathless, and I went 
back to the bedside, much disturbed by 
what I had seen and heard. But Miss 
Grief’s eyes were full of life, and as I 
sat down beside her she whispered earn- 
estly, ‘‘ Tell me.” 

And I did tell her—a romance invent- 
ed for the occasion. I venture to say | 
that none of my published sketches could 
compare with it. As for the lie involved, 
it will stand among my few good deeds, 
I know, at the judgment-bar. 

And she was satisfied. “I have never 
known what it was,” she whispered, “to 
be fully happy until now.” She closed 
her eyes, and when the lids fell I again 
thought that she had passed away. But 
no, there was still pulsation in her small, 
thin wrist. As she perceived my touch 
she smiled. “Yes, Iam happy,” she said 
again, although without audible sound. 

The old aunt returned: food was pre- 
pared, and she took some. I myself went 
out after wine that should be rich and 
pure. She rallied a little, but I did not 
leave her: her eyes dwelt upon me and 
compelled me to stay, or rather. my con- 
science compelled me. It was a damp 
night, and I had a little fire made. The 
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wine, fruit, flowers and candles I had or- 
dered made the bare place for the time 
being bright and fragrant. Aunt Martha 
dozed in her chair from sheer fatigue— 
she had watched many nights—but Miss 
Grief was awake, and I sat beside her. 

“T make you my executor,” she mur- 
mured, “as to the drama. But my other 
manuscripts place, when I am gone, un- 
der my head, and let them be buried with 
me. They are not many—those you have 
and these. See!” 

I followed her gesture, and saw un- 
der her pillows the edges of two more 
copybooks like the one I had. “Do not 
look at them —my poor dead children !” 
she said tenderly. ‘“ Let them depart with 
me—unread, as I have been.” 

Later she whispered, “ Did you wonder 
why I came to you? It was the contrast. 
You were young—strong—rich—praised 
—loved—successful: all that I was not. 
I wanted to look at you—and imagine 
how it would feel. You had success— 
but I had the greater power. Tell me: 
did I not have it?” 

“Yes, Aaronna.” 

“It is all in the past now. But I am 
satisfied.” 

After another pause she said with a 
faint smile, ‘‘Do you remember when I 
fell asleep in your parlor? It was the 
good and rich food. It was so long since 
I had had food like that!” 

I took her hand and held it, conscience- 
stricken, but now she hardly seemed to 
perceive my touch. “And the smoking?” 
she whispered. ‘‘Do you remember how 
you laughed? I saw it. But I had heard 
that smoking soothed —that one was no 
longer tired and hungry — with a cigar.” 

In little whispers of this sort, separated 
by long rests and pauses, the night. pass- 
ed. Once she asked if her aunt was asleep, 
and when I answered in the affirmative 


she said, ‘‘ Help her to return home—to 
Vor. XXV.—37 
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America: the drama will pay for it. I 
ought never to have brought her away.” 

I promised, and she resumed her bright- 
eyed silence. 

I think she did not speak again. To- 
ward morning the change came, and 
soon after sunrise, with her old aunt 
kneeling by her side, she passed away. 

All was arranged as she had wished. 
Her manuscripts, covered with violets, 
formed her pillow. No one followed her 
to the grave save her aunt and myself: I 
thought she would prefer it so. Her name 
was not “ Crief,”’ afterall, but ‘‘ Moncrief :” 
I saw it written out by Aunt Martha for 
the coffin- plate, as follows: “Aaronna 
Moncrief, aged forty-three . years two 
months and eight days.” 

I never knew more of her history than 
is written here. If there was more that 
I might have learned, it remained un- 
learned, for I did not ask. 

And the drama? I keep it here in this 
locked case. I could have had it publish- 
ed at my own expense, but I think that 
now she knows its faults herself, and 
would not like it. 

I keep it, and once in a while I read it 
over—not as a memento mori exactly, but 
rather as a memento of my own good-for- 
tune, for which I should continually give 
thanks. The want of one grain made all 
her work void, and that one grain was 
given to me. She, with the greater power, 
failed—I, with the less, succeeded. But 
no praise is due to me for that. When I 
die “Armor” is to be destroyed unread : 
not even Ethelind is to see it. For wo- 
men will misunderstand each other ; and, 
dear and precious to me as my sweet wife 
is, I could not bear that she or any one 
should cast so much as a thought of scorn 
upon the memory of the writer, upon my 
poor dead, “unavailable,” unaccepted 
‘Miss Grief.” 

CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON. 
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ry NG the persecution of the Scotch 
Covenanters there was sometimes 
used an ingenious manner of execution : 
the recusant was bound to a stake driven 
into the sea-sands at some point well be- 
low high-water mark, and there left to 
weary his eyes with the sight of slow 
death until it crept up and strangled him. 
The English laborer of 1849 might easily 
have traced an analogy between such a 
situation and his own. Every decade 
seemed to leave him more degraded and 
more hopeless. He in his fashion, his 
well-wishers in theirs, had applied a wide 
range of remedies, yet here he was, no 
whit better or happier for them all. It 
was evident enough to dispassionate ob- 
servers that none of them had touched 
the heart of the difficulty. Most of them, 
however antagonistic in detail, were 
founded on the theory that the suffer- 
ing of the poor was the sin of the rich, 
and therefore it was only necessary for 
the rich to do their duty to make the 
poor happy and contented. The Young 
England party, who demanded a strong 
government, believed in “personal force” 
and “heroes,” and sighed for a medizeval 
revival, and the Chartists, who hoped ev- 
erything from the ballot, when all is said 
stood on the same ground. 

A theory of this kind, from its nature, 
can hardly ever be put into practice so 
completely that its supporters will not be 
able to lay the blame of its failure upon 
an insufficient trial. On the other hand, 
it may fairly be claimed that unless a 
partial trial of a principle shows some 
definite results there is little reason for 
hoping much from a full trial, particular- 
ly when such trial is practically impos- 
sible. If the English laborer owed his 
misery mainly to the avarice and cruel 
pride of the better classes, any change 
in their feelings should have been re- 
flected in his condition: as they grew 
more benevolent he should have grown 
more prosperous. But, in fact, although 
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there had been a philanthropic revival 
in England during the nineteenth cen- 
tury as mighty as the religious awaken- - 
ing of the-eighteenth, it was attended by 
no visible improvement in the general 
condition of labor. It would seem ne- 
cessary, then, to go deeper than class- 
oppression. 

The free-traders offered another ex- 
planation for the deplorable state of the 
masses. England was now a country 
whose food-supply did not suffice to feed 
her people. A country thus situated has 
two resources: she may reduce her pop- 
ulation, or she may buy food from other 
countries. For twenty years England 
had been trying the first plan, but emi- 
gration had failed to take off the redun- 
dant population: she had tried the sec- 
ond, but was hampered by the corn laws. 
Said the free-traders: “ England is not 
only an agricultural country which does 
not raise enough food for her people: she 
is a manufacturing country which cannot 
provide enough raw material for her man- 
ufactures. Since we must buy, then, let 
us buy as cheaply as possible. The di- 
minished cost of production will increase 
profits, and increased profits will increase 
manufactures, which in turn will require 
more laborers and compel the giving of 
better wages. Above all, food will be 
cheaper, and a poor harvest will no long- 
er bring famine-prices. Free trade, like- 
wise, while it cannot avert commercial 
panics, will mitigate their bad effects. 
The laboring classes, who suffer most 
from any continued industrial disturb- 
ances, cannot fail to be helped by their 
mitigation.” 

Such were the promises of free trade to 
the laborer. I now propose to examine 
how far they were fulfilled. Exports were 
nearly doubled, so were imports of grain, 
and wages rose rapidly in all branches 
of trade. The price of grain, however, 
did not fall. On the contrary, there was 
a slight rise ; the average price of wheat, 
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for instance, for the decade 1841-50 was 
535. 3@. per quarter, and the price for the 
years 1851-59 was 545. ‘There was 
not a large enough foreign supply to 
overcome the natural protection which 
nearness to the consumer gives the home 
_ grower. But the rise in food-prices was 
very much smaller than the rise in wages ; 
and from 1851 to 1857 was a period of 
general prosperity. Even the number 
of paupers sank: there were 1,228,513 
wretched people on the poor-lists of 
1850, and only 979,117 in 1857. 

Then came the panic of 1857. The 
Crimean war had induced the usual sea- 
son of speculation; the Indian mutiny 
had deranged Anglo-Indian affairs; and 
the United States banks having all gone 
to pieces together, disaster had fallen on 
American securities and ruined the Brit- 
ish holders. Here were excellent mate- 
rials for a panic of the first order. It 
came: there were the failures, the ex- 
cited alarm, the run on the bank, the 
suspension of the Bank Act, the restora- 
tion of a timid confidence,—all the panic 
attendants of former days. There only 
needed the dreary succession of years of 
business depression and suffering among 
laborers to complete the resemblance. 

Happily, here the resemblance failed : 
English trade displayed astonishing re- 
cuperative energies, and before a year 
had passed the country was again pros- 
perous and busy. Thus—returning to 
our original starting-point, the promises 
of the free-traders— it would seem that 
against the non-fulfilment of their prom- 
ise to cheapen food they could plead such 
an immense increase in the proportion of 
capital to population that food was rela- 
tively cheaper, though absolutely a little 
dearer. Under such circumstances we 
might hope to see a decisive elevation 
of the workingman’s standard of com- 
fort, accompanied by a marked change 
for the better in his moral and mental 
constitution : we might hope to see him 


* Table showing the Number of Bushels of Wheat 
imported, Price, and the Value of Exports. 


Price. _| Value of exports. 


Years. No. of bush. 


457,412,494 
103,253,189 


2,877,999 | 535. 


1841-50... 3a. 
4,547,311 | 545. 9d. 


1851-59... 
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living in a cleaner and roomier house, 
eating a larger variety of wholesome food, 
clothing his family better, sending his 
children to school, lifting his own mind 
a little above the sordid level of the low- 
est wants in life. Do we, however, see 
anything of the kind? Undoubtedly, the 
skilled workmen received higher wages, 
but what use did they make of their larger 
income ? and what benefits did the change 
bring to the great body of unskilled labor ? 
Did not free trade help England only as 
machinery helped her—enable her to sup- 
port “a more numerous but not a happier 
people”? To answer this question let us 
examine the position and character of the 
English workingman, taking him up first 
just after the crisis of 1857. 

From this period may be dated the 
overshadowing power of the trades unions, 
Their popularity among the workingmen, 
whatever it might signify, certainly did not 
denote any progress in contentment or 
any groping sense of the real harmony 
of interests between capital and labor. 
Turning now to the general condition of 
the class, the first thing which strikes the 
observer is the fast-widening chasm sep- 
arating skilled from unskilled labor. It 
is the skilled workman who has profit- 
ed by the great advance in wages; for 
there is only a slight difference in favor 
of other wages over former rates, agricul- 
tural laborers’ wages, for instance, still 
ranging between six and eighteen shil- 
lings weekly. The mass of labor wretch- 
edly drudges on, and there is little to 
choose between Dr. Letheby’s horrors 
of 1857 and Mr. Kay’s of 1849. The 
legislation of the period shows the same 
desire to help the more helpless members. 
of society which had honorably distin- 
guished the past twenty years. Out of 
fifty - five acts passed during the years 
from 1849 to 1859 inclusive, more than 
one-fourth were acts directly affecting 
the welfare of the laboring cldsses—hon- 
estly meant to increase their happiness, 
whatever may be said for or against the 
acts themselves. There were education 
acts, a lodging- house act aimed at the 
evils exposed by Dr. Letheby, an act for 
“facilitating the erection of dwelling- 
houses for the working classes,” an act 
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“for enabling town councils to establish 
public libraries and museums,” sanitary 
acts, and an act repealing the acts against 
the combination of workingmen. 
Philanthropy was as busy as legisla- 
tion, principally occupying itself with ed- 
ucation and dwelling-houses. Prince Al- 
bert, who presided over the meeting of 
the Educational Conference held in 1857, 
gave some most interesting statistics of 
the condition of education. He said: “In 
1801 there were in England and Wales, 
of public schools, 2876 ; of private schools, 
487; total, 3363. In 1851, the year ofthe 
census, there were in England and Wales, 
of public schools, 15,518, and of private 
schools, 30,524; total, 46,042 —giving 
instruction in all to 2,144,378 scholars. 
. . . These are great results. . . . But 
what must be your feelings when you re- 
flect on the fact, the inquiry into which 
has brought us together, that the great 
boon thus obtained for the mass of the 
people, and which is freely offered to them, 
should have been only partially accepted, 
and, upon the whole, so insufficiently ap- 
plied as to render it almost valueless? We 
are told that the total population in Eng- 
land and Wales of children between the 
ages of three and fifteen being estimated 
at 4,908,696, only 2,046,848 attend school 
at all, while 2,861,848 receive no instruc- 
tion whatever. At the same time, an 
analysis of the scholars . . . shows that 
45 per cent. of them have been at school 
less than one year; 22 per cent. during 
one year; 15 per cent. during two years; 
g per cent. during three years; 5 per cent. 
during four years; and 4 per cent. during 
five years. Therefore, out of the 2,046,848 
scholars alluded to, about 1,500,000 re- 
main only two years at school... .I 
find, further, that of these 2,000,000 chil- 
dren whoattend school, only about 600,000 
are of the age of nine.” And, comment- 
ing on this fact, he said that “unless this 
evil, which was at the root of the ques- 
tion, was removed, no extension of the 
means of education would be of any 
avail.” He attributed the “ignorance 
and lethargic indifference on the sub- 
ject among parents”’ to their desire to 
use the wages or services of their chil- 
dren, and recommended an earnest effort 
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to “work on the minds and hearts of the 
parents,” 

Many other philanthropists, holding the 
same views as to the cause of the trouble, 
advocated stronger measures, like com- 
pulsory education. “If we have the right 
to hang, we have the right to educate,” 
they argued. The highest authority on 
political economy, in the person of Mr. 
Mill, pronounced education an exception 
to the principle of /aissez faire in govern- 
ment.* ‘‘ Education,” it was said, “is not 
a thing which parents or relatives from in- 
difference, jealousy or avarice should have 
it in their power to withhold.” 

The current of popular feeling set so 
strongly in this direction that it might 
have swept Parliament with it, had there 
not been a fatal division of feeling among 
the favorers of education by government 
as to what should be taught. A minor- 
ity wished purely secular teaching, but 
the dominant party demanded religious 
teaching of some sort, although they were 
anything but agreed as to what this should 
be ; and legislators hopelessly puzzled their 
wits over schemes which were to satisfy 
Churchmen yet not displease Dissenters. 
In fine, the subject rested: Parliament 
granted money to the several denomi- 
national schools, but no general system 
of compulsory education was adopted. 

With regard to the other object of hu- 
manitarian interest, the dwellings of the — 
poor, the landlords of England showed 
themselves particularly active. There 
was a building of model cottages from 
Northumberland to Glamorgan. When 
the model cottages were built, however, 
a difficulty very similar to the school dif- 
ficulty confronted the benevolent build- 
ers: the tenants crowded into one or two 
rooms, and let the remaining rooms to 
lodgers. It was soon apparent, also, that 
they did not change their habits with their| 
houses. But, with every drawback, there, 
was great improvement in spots and for 
the time—how general and how perma-, 
nent remains to be seen. 

We now come to the next crisis, but 
before entering upon the subject it may 


* Mill’s Political Economy, Book V., ch. xi., 29. 
For the argument of the other side see Herbert 
Spencer’s Social Statics, pp. 360-390. 
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not be out of place to glance at an in- 
dustrial disturbance which, though not a 
crisis, affected some of the laboring class 
quite as severely: I refer to the cotton 
famine. The stopping of American cot- 
ton imports caused by our war blockaded 
the cotton manufacture and sent the price 
of raw cotton up to a most exorbitant fig- 
ure. Middling Orleans rose from 7d. 
in 1861 to 2s. 3d. in 1862. Had the price 
of cotton goods risen simultaneously in 
proportion, manufacturing might still have 
gone on, but the enormous expansion in 
this trade during the years 1859-60 had 
overloaded the market: the manufactu- 
rers were all carrying heavy stocks, and 
the great supply on hand kept down the 
price. For this reason, rather than be- 
cause of the difficulty in procuring cot- 
ton, the mills first went on half-time, then 
stopped. Half a million operatives were 
thrown out of work :* by July, 1862, two 
hundred and fifty thousand of these with 
their families were dependent on charity 
for support. The unique feature of the 
case was its local character: the distress 
was confined to the working people of 
the cotton districts. The manufacturers 
did not suffer : on the contrary, the profits 
upon their surplus stocks were so large 
that they made money: probably they 
not only gained by the famine, but it 
saved them from ruin and averted a 
commercial crisis. The whole burden, 
shifted from the shoulders of the rich, 


fell heavily upon the poor. Yet it does | 


not follow that they would have fared 
better had the crisis come and over- 
whelmed rich and poor alike. The suf- 
fering was more intense, but it was of 
shorter duration and kept within far nar- 
rower limits. Moreover, there was a con- 
centration of effort for its relief which 
otherwise would have been impossible. 
Government began large public works 
to furnish employment, and tried in vari- 
ous ways to secure’a larger quantity of cot- 
ton from India and Africa. Private char- 
ity sent more than two million pounds to 
the sufferers; and it is touching to note 


* Molesworth (History of England, vol. iii. p. 195) 
puts the number as high as two million, but the cot- 
ton statistics of 1860 only show some four hundred 
and forty thousand operatives. 
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among the contributions the shillings 
given by the agricultural laborers of the — 
South, who had so few shillings to give. 
The manufacturers opened soup-kitchens 
and reading-rooms, and sewing -schools 
were established for the wives and daugh- 
ters of the operatives. After 1862 the 
distress began to abate; cotton came in 
more plentifully from India; and the price 
of manufactured goods having risen to a 
point which made manufacturing profit- 
able, the mills opened again. 

The whole conduct of the working 
class during this period is well worth 
study. There were no disputes between- 
masters and men, no strikes or proposed 
lowering of wages. The operatives gen- 
erally bore their privations with brave 
patience. Often, in their own phrase, 
they were “nigh clemmed” before they 
applied for public aid. They showed 
also, in many cases, a pathetic eager- 
ness to improve their enforced leisure: 
the men filled the reading-rooms and the 
women and girls were attentive scholars 
at the sewing-schools. Intemperance de- 
creased to a marked degree, and in no 
time of distress had there been such a 
small proportion of crimes of violence. 
Nor ought we, as Americans, to forget 
how their loyal friendship was proof 
against all the misrepresentations of our 
ill-wishers and all the insidious tempta- 
tions which misery offers to blame its 
cause. These facts are most encourag- 
ing, but there are others which are less 
so. The operative class is, as a class, 
well paid. Wages of cotton-spinners in 
1859 averaged twenty shillings a week; 
engine -tenders got thirty shillings; ru- 
lers, twenty-three to twenty-five shillings ; 
overlookers, from twenty-four to twenty- 
eight shillings: the lowest wages given 
adults were fourteen shillings for young 
men and nine shillings for women. As 
a class, also, the cotton operatives have 
been distinguished for their intelligence. 
We might seem, therefore, justified in 
hoping that large numbers would have 
made some provision for hard times. 
But what really happened? Before six 
months had passed half a million work- 
ing people were on the poor-lists. And 
this number, be it remembered, does not 
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include those thousands who were kept 
by their own trades unions. Neither is 
it to be supposed that these applicants 
for help came always from the receivers 
of the lowest wages. Mr. Edwin Chad- 
wick, than whom there could not be a 
better qualified witness, said: ‘‘ During 
the cotton famine families trooped into 
the relief-rooms in the most abject con- 
dition whose previous aggregate wages 
exceeded the income of many curates, as 
had many of the individual workmen.” * 
Such facts show that, while the skilled 
workingman under the free-trade régime 
had better opportunities of saving, he had 
not improved them: he was a more in- 
telligent but not a more provident man. 

But to turn to the crisis next in order, 
that of 1866. The large speculation in 
Confederate bonds while our war was in 
progress depressed the stock - market. 
The iron interest, already suffering, had 
been further injured by the great strike 
and lockout of 1865, which had brought 
the whole trade to a standstill for a month, 
and kept the North Staffordshire foun- 
dries idle for sixteen weeks. A wide- 
spread business anxiety culminated in 
the failure of Overend, Gurney & Co. 
for ten million pounds. Then came the 
crash of banks and railway contractors : 
the English Joint-Stock Bank, Schrimp- 
ton, Peto & Betts and a crowd of minor 
firms went down; the government sus- 
pended the Bank Act. Gradually, con- 
fidence was restored, but the country 
was longer in recovering from this panic 
than from that of 1857. The harvest was 
damaged by wet weather, and the winter 
of 1866-67 is noticeable for an amount 
and intensity of distress not seen since 
1849. Pauperism grew materially: poor- 
rates were sometimes as high as six shil- 
lings in the pound, and were a sore bur- 
den upon the poor, who thus saw their 
slender substance devoured by people 
often better fed and clothed than them- 
selves. The distress was heightened by 
several strikes on a falling market. Wages 
fell, but not to any very great extent, and 
the fall was obstinately but unavailingly 
resisted. The destitution was most fright- 


* Address on Economy and Trade, 1864, quoted 
by Smiles, 7hri/t, p. 50. 
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ful in the large cities, and worse in Lon- 
don than anywhere else—if there be a 
worse below a certain dead level of filth, 
overcrowding and starvation. ‘‘ London 
street,” said a writer in the Saturday Re- 
view at this time, “contains no less than 
two hundred and fifty families, no one 
of which, however numerous, occupies 
more than one room. . . . Enter one of 
these rooms at random, and the chances 
are you find it tenanted by a dockyard 
laborer who . . . made quite enough to 
keep himself and his family in what they 
considered plenty until he was thrown 
out of work. Now all the work he can 
get is oakum-picking at the workhouse.” 
And the Zimes spoke of the “crowds” 
jostling, struggling, almost fighting each 
other, “‘at the workhouse - gates to gain 
the privilege of breaking hard stones in 
a muddy yard ... for the reward of 
threepence and a loaf of bread.”” Nor 
were these eager applicants from the 
lower grades of labor. “They wear 
good coats,” said the Zimes—‘rags are 
scarcely to be seen among them. They 
are men who not very long ago were 
earning from twenty-four to fifty-three 
shillings weekly.” Again we see how 
frail a barrier the new high wages raised 
against want. 

What the working classes themselves 
thought of their troubles, what they be- 
lieved were the most searching remedies, 
may be gathered from the popular de- 
mand for trades-union legislation and 
an extension of the suffrage. The tram- 
pled flower-beds and broken railings of 
Hyde Park were not as violent proof of 
sincere interest in reform as the bloody 
heads at Bristol, but they served their 
purpose equally well. The Conservative 
ministry passed the Household Suffrage 
Bill, and every householder in any Eng- 
lish or Welsh borough, in good and reg- 
ular standing with the rate-collector, be- 
came a voter. Between 1865 and 1873 
also no less than four trades-union acts 
were passed, besides factory acts, health- 
of-towns acts, and acts to aid the work- 
ing classes in the erection of dwellings. 
Well might Mr. Crompton say: “The 
employers have really accepted the in- 
dependence of the men; that is, they 
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have accepted the trades unions, which 
the men rightly regard as the secret of 
their strength.” 

Nevertheless, the distress continued: 
the Conservatives went out and the Lib- 
erals came in, and it was not until 1870 
that the country could fairly be described 
as prosperous. From 1870 to 1875 is a 
marvellous period in the history of Eng- 
land: during that time she reached the 
highest point in her commercial great- 
ness, Then came the last crisis—not at 
once, with an explosion of panic, tearing 
the splendid fabric of credit to pieces, 
but inch by inch, with a commercial mil- 
dew, under which English trade wither- 
ed away like the grain in her drenched 
harvest - fields. Mr. Brassey has prob- 
ably expressed the general belief when 
he imputes the recent crisis in England 
mainly to the previous financial de- 
pression in America, Germany and Aus- 
tria. - The prices of manufactured goods 
dropped so low in these countries that 
England was unable to compete in their 
markets against bankrupt stocks and 
home goods protected by a high tariff.* 
Wages, which had been high in the 
United States, fell below the English 
level. The unions clung to the old rates 
or pushed them higher: even after the 
depression fully set in there were obsti- 
nate strikes. The manufacturers’ pride 
and false hopes of a change sustained 
them for a time, and they continued to 
produce after production could only go 
on ataloss. This could not last long, 
though, and during the last year the 
mills have been going on half-time and 
reduced wages, the masters meeting the 
men’s remonstrances with flat defiance. 
At the same time, government expenses, 
and consequently taxes, have been in- 
creased by expensive wars. The Indian 
trade has been unsatisfactory, and the 
City of Glasgow Bank failure (which was 
caused, in part, by imprudent advances 
to Anglo-Indian traders) shook Scottish 
credit and ruined many Englishmen. 
The agricultural interest has suffered 
quite as intensely. Four bad harvests 
ended in the worst harvest of the dec- 


* “The Depression of Trade,”” by Thomas Bras- 
sey, Nineteenth Century, May, 1879. 
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ade, wherein corn, wheat, oats and bar-. 
ley were all ruined together last autumn. 
Already the farmers call for protection 
against the American imported wheat, 
which keeps down prices, and farmers 
and laborers alike demand some radical 
reform in the laws of entail. The rise in 
the price of wheat and some signs of a 
genuine revival in the iron-trade shed a 
gleam of light on the winter prospects, 
but it seems plain reading to the runner 
that England is passing through another 
crucial period of her history, like those 
of ’32 and ’46. The land question is 
looming up in England as well as in 
Ireland, and, though its words have a 
very different tone, their meaning is 
quite as unmistakable. The Liberal par- 
ty speaks boldly for a land reform, “ free 
trade in land,” which means an end 
of laws of primogeniture: the Conser- 
vative party is mild, almost apologetic. 
“Should it appear,” says the London 
Quarterly,t “from the evidence before 
the Royal Commission on Agriculture, 
that the restrictions of entail operate in- 
juriously to the interests of the commu- 
nity, we do not suppose that any party 
in the country would seriously resist their 
abolition.” And Blackwood, another 
strong Tory magazine, admits mourn- 
fully that “it seems sure, to begin with, 
that the tenant will have the whip-hand 
in driving bargains." t 

How this state of things affects the work- 
ing classes may be best told in the lan- 
guage of one of their own number. He 
says: “There is far more distress in our 
manufacturing districts than in our agri- 
cultural ditto. . . . I myself know many 
mechanics, engineers, factory-workmen, 
shoemakers and others, who have always 
been able to earn from thirty-five shillings 
to two pounds a week, who are now work- 
ing as common laborers for sixteen or 
eighteen shillings a week, and are very 
thankful for even that. Indeed, hundreds 
of men of all trades are now working for 
six shillings a week—half food, half money 
—at a large stoneyard set apart for able- 
bodied paupers on the outskirts of our city. 
And scores of these men are sticking such 


t October, 1879. 
Blackwood’s Magazine, December, 1879. 
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a length of time in these starvation situa- 
tions that our board of guardians have 
had to give them very strong hints that 
they must not settle down or stay too 
long at these jobs, or they (the guard- 
ians) will have to break up their homes 
and place both themselves and their fam- 
ilies inside the workhouse. . . . Mean- 
while, the factory-owners are issuing no- 
tices of another reduction of wages, which 
will make about the fourth reduction 
which has been made this year.” * 

To take the English laborer, suffering 
as he is at this time, and compare his con- 
dition with that of his medizval ancestor, 
would seem less than fair: let us, then, 
take him at the exceptionally prosperous 
period preceding this present depression, 
and try to discover how modern civiliza- 
tion and the previous crises have dealt 
with him. At the outset we are met bya 
system of castes in labor which every dec- 
ade has more sharply defined. -In most 
of the trades the skilled workmen have 
what are called their ‘‘laborers,’”” who do 
those parts of the work requiring strength 
rather than skill, run the multifarious lit- 
tle errands of a shop, and generally play 
the waiting-men to their masters, the arti- 
sans: there are, in this way, engineers’ 
laborers, bricklayers’ laborers, plasterers’ 
laborers and the like. The unions never 
allow this subject caste to rise and crowd 
the real artisans’ ranks by joining them, 
although it often happens that a brick- 
layer’s laborer or a plasterer’s laborer 
particularly learns to do bricklaying or 
plastering quite as well as the journey- 
man bricklayer or plasterer. But it would 
be a luckless day for him which saw him 
ambitiously déing his better’s work. His 
master would have the alternative of a 
strike or his dismissal, and he himself, 
marked by the union, would find it hard 
to earn his bread even in his old place. 
Below the trades’ laborers are some of 
the lower orders of ‘‘factory-hands,”’ the 
agricultural laborers, the “ navvies ” and 
the vast floating mass of unskilled labor 
which stands ready to turn its hand to 
anything that a hand unprompted by a 
brain may do. 


* Letter from “A British Workman” to the New 
York Post, October 10, 1879. 
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If we begin at the top of the scale and 
take the class of skilled workingmen, we 
shall discern a clear gain in material com- 
forts. The wages of such workmen ruled 
very high between 1867 and 1875. Henry 
Ashworth of the New Cayley Mills (cot- 
ton) reported his lowest aggregate of 
wages paid one family per week as £2 
14s., and his highest as £3 19s. This 
was in 1867, and wages afterward rose 
much higher. Operatives in the woollen 
manufacture received as much as 60s. a 
week; the average earnings were 40s. a 
week. A good mechanic in an engine- 
house made from 35s. to 45s., and those 
who were unusually dexterous earned 
much more. Iron-workers with any dili- 
gence could easily earn £300 a year. 
Mill-rollers in 1875 made £5 Ios. a week. 
“Rail-rollers,”’ said Mr. Smiles, able 
to earn.a rate of pay fully equal to that 
of a lieutenant-colonel of Her Majesty’s 
Foot-Guards.” ¢ Thisis certainly a good 
showing: one naturally now inquires, 
with hope, how this sudden rise in in- 
come has affected the class which has 
received it. 

There is a small section of the skilled 
workingmen who are sober, intelligent, 
industrious and self-respecting. The typ- 
ical member very likely belongs to a build- 
ing association, often to a co-operative so- 
ciety ; he has a cozy little home, and fre- 
quent fried cutlets for supper ; he goes to 
a mechanics’ institute, subscribes to a cir- 
culating library and wears a black broad- 
cloth coat on Sunday. Seldom enough, 
though, does the coat go to church, for its 
owner is a sceptic, with none of the polite 
reserves of sceptics in higher ranks of 
life. He commonly belongs to a trades 
union, believing that the unions have 
lifted labor out of bondage. In politics 
he may vote for Liberals or for Conserva- 
tives, but he always votes for the interest 
of his own class. Strong, generous, en- 
during, faithful, opinionated, his hard 
common sense queerly blended with the 
crudest religious and social prejudices, 
he is, with all his faults, a man of whom 
England may justly be proud. But he 
represents, as I have said, but a section 


+ Smiles’s 7%ri/t, p. 58. Most of the figures just 
given are from him. 
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of his class. The class itself Mr. Greg, 
with unintentional humor, has styled “the 
most respectable proletariat in the world, 
with the exception of drunkenness ;” 
which recalls Mrs. Gamp’s tribute to her 
mythical friend’s beauty: ‘‘ Often have I 
said to her, ‘Oh, Mrs. Harris, you have 
the countenance of a angel’s.’ Which 
but for pimples it would be.” The pim- 
ples which mar the moral beauty of the 
English workingman are, it must be con- 
fessed, tolerably large. ‘In the great cen- 
tres of population,” says an able writer 
in the British Quarterly, “where pros- 
perous times have placed large sums of 
money in the hands of the working peo- 
ple, drunkenness has largely and man- 
ifestly increased. . . . The most alarm- 
ing and humiliating disclosure, however, 
is that drunkenness is steadily and even 
rapidly on the increase among women.” * 
“One hundred and forty million pounds 
are said to be spent for liquor annually in 
the United Kingdom.” + The superior 
workingmen are much less addicted to 
drink than colliers, iron-workers, brick- 
layers and members of other more ex- 
hausting trades; but, taking the class of 
skilled workmen as a whole, the public- 
house. gets the better part of their mon- 
ey. Drunkenness and disorder are an 
ill-omened Damon and Pythias seldom 
separated ; and they are constant to each 
other’s company here. The magistrates 
say that their duties have doubled or 
trebled since the advent of the era of 
high wages. 

A lavish prodigality is another trait in 
the skilled workman’s character. “There 
are whole neighborhoods in the manufac- 
turing districts,” says Mr. Baker in a re- 
cent report, ‘‘ where not only are there no 
savings worth mentioning, but where, 
within a fortnight of being out of work, 
the workers themselves are starving for 
want of the merest necessaries.” { Mr. 
Chambers, addressing the workingmen of 
Sunderland, said, plainly, “It is with deep 
sorrow I mention that everywhere one tale 
is told. Intemperance prevails to a large 

* « Drunkenness and Proposed Remedies,” Brit- 
ish Quarterly, July, 1876. 
t “ The Drink Difficulty,” by Sir Wilfred Lawson, 
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extent; good wages are squandered on 
mean indulgences; there is little care 
for the morrow; and the workhouse is 
the ultimate refuge.” 2 

Last year our State Department sent a 
circular letter to all our consuls in Europe, 
asking what information they could afford 
upon the condition of labor within their 
observation. On this very point the con- 
sul at Sheffield said: ‘‘A bold reckless- © 
ness prevails among the Sheffield work- 
ingmen : many aman who can easily earn 
his $14 to $19 a week will be satisfied with 
earning half that sum, or just enough to 
provide him with his food, beer and sport- 
ing, allowing his wife a mere pittance of 
his wages for herself and her children.” 
“There would seem,” says Mr. Evarts, 
commenting on this and other reports 
of a like character, “no disposition to 
lay by anything for a rainy day. ... 
This disposition of living each day in 
itself, coupled with the periodic strikes, 
which break up the even run of wages 
and bring much suffering to his wife and 
children, renders the life of the English 
workingman a spasmodic struggle for 
existence.” The conclusion applies par- 
ticularly to the inferior skilled workmen. 
All that the high wages appear to have 
given these men is enlarged opportunity 
for lowdissipation. Their houses too often 
are squalid and crowded beyond decent 
words; their children go in rags; their 
wives’ faces carry blue tokens of their fists ; 
butthere is unlimited gin and tobacco, and 
the frying-pan is always hissing when it 
is out of pawn. Yet, mingled with these 
brutal traits, one finds sometimes not only 
the rough-hewn virtues of generosity, fidel- 
ity and courage, but a vein of delicate sen- 
timent. Mr. Jones, consul at Newcastle-on- 
the-Tyne (in the report already quoted), 
draws a pretty picture of miners’ gardens 
and pets: “ They are great bird-fanciers, 
and their skill as gardeners under great 
difficulties enables many of them to com- 
pete successfully in the local flower-fairs. 
. . . The fondness. of the miners of this 
district for dogs is notorious throughout 
the country ; and during the recent strike, 
when it became known that the pitmen 
were obliged to part with their pet dogs 

2Smiles’s Thrift. 
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for want of money to pay their licenses, 
a gentleman in London sent a check for 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars ... 
to procure licenses for the most deserving 
cases.” 

The skilled workmen, as a class, have 
an aggressive infidelity in the place of 
religion: there is, however, a strong dis- 
senting element, and the Ritualistic move- 
ment has made a marked impression on 
the very lowest grade of skilled labor. As 
a class, also, the skilled workmen are not 
patriotic: their patriotism has undergone 
a singular metamorphosis. Until this cen- 
tury it was honest and fervent if not en- 
lightened, but the unions and emigration 
have changed all that: the modern work- 
man finds it inconvenient to cherish an 
affection for a country which he may have 
to leave to-morrow. His heart is corroded, 
his judgment warped, by a sense of injus- 
tice ; and the end has been that much of 
his attachment to his race has been trans- 
ferred to his class. When we fully con- 
sider the grave meaning of these changes 
can we say that these clever fellows are 
on the whole better off than the yeomen 
or artisans of the sixteenth century, who 
could neither read nor vote, but who had 
a faith and a country and a modest hope 
in life? 

But the skilled workmen do not consti- 
tute a majority of the laborers. We have 
still to notice the condition of the agricul- 
tural and other unskilled laborers. Take 
the agricultural laborer first. One conse- 
quence of the tendency of agriculture to 
large and larger farms is the employment 
of agricultural gangs—bands of men, wo- 
men and children who come from some 
distance to their work. The moral cor- 
ruption of these gangs is said to be some- 
thing amazing: they spread a pestilence 
of wickedness wherever they go, and the 
low rate of wages paid the women and 
boys who compose them keeps down all 
other wages. In 1875 the average wages 
paid the agricultural laborer were fifteen 
shillings a week: Lincolnshire wages were 
eighteen, but piecework brought the sum 
uptotwenty-two. The Northern laborers 
lived on oatmeal porridge, cheese, milk, 
bread, potatoes and bacon ; the Southern 
countryman’s diet is thus described by 
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Canon Girdleston (he is speaking of a 
Devonshire laborer) : “ He breakfasts on 
tea-kettle broth —hot water poured on 
bread and flavored with onions; dines 
on bread and hard cheese at twopence 
a pound, with cider very nasty and sour; 
and sups on potatoes and cabbage greased 
with a tiny bit of bacon.” * The cottage 
accommodations are still miserably scan- 
ty, notwithstanding a continual emigra- 
tion to the towns. A writer in the Lon- 
don Quarterly Review spoke very frank- 
ly on this subject in 1867. “The preva- 
lence of large farms,” he said, ‘‘ without 
cottages or any other accommodation for 
the laborer, is a great and increasing evil 
in the rural economy of England. Its ex- 
tent and growing magnitude may be in- 
ferred from the fact deduced from the last 
census returns by Dr. Hunter—namely, 
that the destruction of houses, notwith- 
standing the increased demand for them, 
has, for the last ten years, been in prog- 
ress in 822 parishes or townships in 
England; so that, irrespective of per- 
sons who had been forced to become 
non-residents, these parishes were re- 
ceiving in 1864, as compared with 1861, 
a population 534 per cent. greater: into 
house-room 4% per cent. less. . . . The 
rural peasantry are thus being removed 
from their parishes and relegated to open 
villages and towns, and the household 
condition of the English laborer is be- 
coming in the highest degree deplorable. 
. . . Wherever there are mines or man- 
ufactures within reach of his home the re- 
sult has been in the counties of the North- 
west, from Worcestershire to Lancashire, 
little short of the abandonment of agri- 
culture by the English laborer and the 
substitution in his place of the Irish immi- 
grant.” + Mr. Smiles in 1876 said : ‘‘ Two 
rooms for sleeping and living in are all 
the largest families can afford: some- 
times they have only one.” ¢ 

But what about the model cottages 
and the gentry? Model cottages were 
continually built, but what were they 
among so many? And the gentry have 

* “ The Agricultural Laborers of England,’ Zain- 
burgh Review, Jan., 1875. 

+ London Quarterly Review, July, 1867: ‘‘ Agri- 
cultural Gangs.” 
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struggled hard to mend matters, but they 
are hampered by their limited tenure of 
the land from making improvements on 
a large scale, except in a few cases of 
great landlords. Mr. Bear says perti- 
nently: “The Agricultural Holding Act 
gave facilities for charging the estates of 
limited owners with the cost of improve- 
ments; but if the money has to be bor- 
rowed from a land-improvement com- 
pany, the landlord, to recoup himself, 
must charge upon the tenant the whole 
of the interest and profit that the com- 
pany will require. This would be no 
light charge where the landlord is a lim- 
ited owner, as in that case the whole of 
the money must be paid off in the form 
of a sinking fund within the term allow- 
ed under the act for the particular kind 
of improvements executed. As the long- 
est term recognized by the act .. . is 
twenty years, it is absurd to suppose that 
buildings are likely to be erected on at 
all an extensive scale under such condi- 
tions.” * There is, however, one English 
county (Lincolnshire) where there are still 
many small farms of from one-fourth of 
an acre to six acres; and it is stated that 
“many of them are bought by men who 
devote the time which they can spare 
from their own plot to working as hired 
laborers.” : 

But the great mass of laborers still re- 
main as before: their better wages have 
given them a better diet and a good deal 
more beer, but have not moved them an 
inch nearer the land. They themselves 
feel that they are'continually being push- 
ed farther away from their chance of a 
farm. As the Dorset rhyme has it: 
Ay, if a young chap, woonce, had any wit 

To try and scrape together some vew pound 

To buy some cows an’ teake a bit o’ ground, 
He mid become a farmer bit by bit. 

But, hang it! now the farms be all so big, 
An’ bits o’ groun’ so skeace, woone got no scope : 
If woone could seve a poun’, woone couldden’ hope 

To keep noo live-stock but a little pig. 


The unions have spread to the rural 
districts, and there have been strikes, 
lockouts and all the modern improve- 

*“‘ The Public Interest in Agricultural Reform,”’ 
Nineteenth Century, Sept., 1879. 

The Agricultural Laborers of England,’”’ Edin- 
burgh Review, Jan., 1875. 
t led. 


ments in commercial warfare. So far, 
the unions have not succeeded in their - 
efforts to raise wages, but they have 
roused the laborer from his long stupor 
of despair: they have planted in his dull 
nature the sting of discontent which goads 
the artisan, and no kindly squire or sym- 
pathizing curate can extract it. On the 
whole, the agricultural laborer’s lot shows 
a distinct improvement over 1849, but he 
is still a long way behind the peasant- 
farmer of the sixteenth century. 
Outside of agricultural labor there is a 
great body of occupations which may be 
classed together, requiring no previous 
training. The man vaguely labelled in 
statistics as a “laborer’’ belongs here: 
I find him set down in the consuls’ re- 
ports from which I have already quoted 
as receiving five dollars a week. Some- 
times he gets more, sometimes less, and 
he very seldom has steady employment 
all the year round. He drifts from town 
to country and from country to town. 
He is always on the verge of pauperism, 
and every “bad season” he and his wife 
and his children tumble over; in which 
event they either “go on the tramp” or 
spend a season of retirement in the work- 
house. Besides this class (which is large- 
ly Irish) there is a stationary class in 
the cities, less enterprising, but not less 
wretched. Its members inhabit that 
narrow and dubious region which sepa- 
rates labor from crime. They have an 
antique and heathenish simplicity of life; 
they frequently dispense with the mar- 
riage-tie in their housekeeping ; a “‘ Bob- 
by” represents all the claims of morality 
to them; and religion is an undiscovered 
country which their torpid imaginations 
are seldom incited to explore. The class 
is not confined to England: it is the mon- 
strous outgrowth of great cities, and every 
great city in the world knows and dreads 
it; but in England it is-a larger fraction 
of labor. At once a menace and a re- 
proach to her civilization, it keeps alive 
the germs of wornout fevers and pesti- 
lence, and furnishes an ever - widening 
recruiting-ground for criminals, an ever- 
multiplying stock of tools for the dema- 
gogue, a perennial source of pauperism. 
No survey of the English working 
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classes, however superficial, can omit 
mention of two enormous influences on 
labor set in motion by labor itself—trades 
unions and co-operation. The general 
character of a trades union is well known: 
it has been defined as a “ combination of 
workingmen to enabie each to secure the 
conditions most favorable to labor.’’* 
These conditions the unions state expli- 
citly to be higher wages and less labor. 
The unions endeavor also, by combining 
a friendly society with a trade society, 
to make the workingman’s life more 
“regular, easy and safe.” Their effects 
on the English workingman’s character 
and condition can be only very briefly 
enumerated. They have, in the first 
place, raised the wages of skilled labor 
much higher than they would have ris- 
en otherwise. Without diving into the 
troubled waters of the wages-fund ques- 
tion, there are a few facts floating on the 
surface which one may grasp. The sum 
paid for the purchase of labor in any 
country has definite limits to its increase 
and decrease: it cannot fall below the 
amount necessary (added to their other 
resources, if any) to keep life in the la- 
borers employed, and it cannot event- 
ually rise above an amount which would 
preclude the capitalists from making any 
profit. Therefore, the strongest trade 
combination would fail to wrest higher 
wages from capitalists unless they were 
prospering to a certain extent; but it is 
clear that if they ave prosperous such a 
combination can secure a much larger 
share of the profits for its members than 
they could get without such higgling of 
the market. -And it is just this that the 
English trades unions have done. Nor 
does it follow that the union gain in wages 
must necessarily (as some of the wage- 
fund supporters would have it) come out 
of the pockets of other classes of labor: 
it may come from the consumer, who 
pays a higher price, or from the capital- 
ist, who relinquishes a portion of his 
profits, or from both. In either case the 
laborer, unless he be also a consumer, 
need not lose. The unions have, further- 
more, done much good by their encour- 

* Report of Social Science Committee on Trade 
Societies, 1860. 
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agement of education and in some cases 
emigration, by their trade circulars and 
registers, and by their services as friend- 
ly societies. But they have harmed as 
well as helped the laborer. While, as I 
have said, the mere fact of combination 
need not be injurious to labor, and the 
unionists weed not obtain their higher 
wages at the expense of their non-union 
comrades, yet, in reality, the whole pol- 
icy of the unions and of the rules adopted 
by them has tended directly to the deg- 
radation of non-unionist workingmen. 
Thus, it is the unions’ aim to create an 
artificial scarcity of labor; and to do this 
they not only deliberately drive away out- 
side competition, but repress competition 
among the union members themselves. 
They “try to limit the number of work- 
men employed in any one trade, and so 
create a monopoly. . . . The trades will 
not allow non-union men in the same 
shop or yard.” “They limit the num- 
ber of apprenticeships, and try to limit 
the number of hours. . . . They discour- 
age piecework, and have a punishment 
for what is called ‘ chasing ’—that is, men 
working better than their fellows—or fore- 
men fining any negligent workingman.” ¢ 
They forbid members working over-time, 
and have a great variety of local protec- 
tive rules, such as forbidding the use of 
certain machinery or of raw material 
which has not come from certain dis- 
tricts, or dictating to the masters where 
they should hire their men. The ulti- 
mate result of the whole procrustean sys- 
tem has been to make the divisions be- 
tween the grades of English labor as 
rigid as those between Hindoo castes: 
it utterly deprives the inferior workman 
of any hope of. rising in the social scale, 
and the superior workman of any advan- 
tage which his skill or industry might give 
him. This works badly enough in the 
unions, but its worst concomitant is the ef- 
fect on the mass of non-unionists, who are 
thus pushed off from the vantage-ground 
of skilled labor down upon the swarming 
masses of unskilled labor beneath. 


+ This is not always the case. The Amalgamated 
Engineers are an honorable exception; also the Car- 
penters. 

t “Report of Royal Commission on Trades 
Unions,” British Quarterly Review, Jan., 1878. 
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Harm has also been done by the strikes. 
The English workman has not enough 
mental resources safely to be idle long, 
not to mention how often a strike means 
the sacrifice of all the little home-com- 
forts which past savings have given him— 
the few books, the Sunday clothes, the ex- 
ceedingly ugly furniture, which yet made 
his wife count herself blessed among wo- 
men, and did more to brighten his home 
than he knew. 

And worse harm has been done by the 
union’s moral influence. The class-hos- 
tility which such an organization neces- 
sarily cultivates includes the laborers out- 
side the union as well as the masters. I 
have already alluded to a kindred harm 
in the narrow and selfish class-spirit cher- 
ished by the unions. The loyal unionist 
prefers his league’s interest to the inter- 
est of his country or of labor as a whole. 
Thus, while every village in England 
could show some of the sad and shock- 
ing effects of overcrowding, the Kent ag- 
ricultural union “refused to make the im- 
provement of cottages one of its main 
objects,” on the ground that laborers in 
comfortable cottages were less willing to 
strike.* The best and the worst unions 
are ruled by this.ignorant and narrow 
selfishness, but there is a wide gulf be- 
tween their methods. The best unions, 
like the carpenters or engineers, fight 
courteously : dismissal and social ostra- 
cism are their only threats to workmen, 
a strike is their only weapon against the 
master. The smaller unions enforce their 
mandates by a varied assortment of pen- 
alties, from fines to murder. Here are a 
few specimens of their dealings: Elisha 
Parker had his house blown up for work- 
ing with non-unionists ; James Linley was 
killed because he changed his trade of 
grinding scissors to grinding saws, and 
kept more apprentices than the rules al- 
lowed; in Manchester the brickmakers 
stabbed, shot and drowned non-union- 
ists: they put thousands of needles in 
the brick-clay to lame the non-unionist 
hands. 

Although on pleasure they were bent, 

They had a frugal mind, 
and they bought damaged needles for 
* Edinburgh Review, Jan., 1875. 
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the purpose, the state of the point, not 
the eye, being important. The masters’ 
barns were burned and their horses 
hamstrung. And there is one exploit in 
vengeance which is never likely to be sur- 
passed. They tied a favorite horse to a 
hayrack and slowly roasted it to death 
over a fire of shavings, “the execution 
lasting two dreadful hours, and leaving 
its record in the fact that the creature in © 
its long-drawn agony pulled down the 
hayrack.” ¢ These are only a few in- 
stances out of the ghastly multitude 
proved before the special commissions 
of 1867; and the Durham strike has 
furnished cases almost as disgraceful. 
When these consequences of the pres- 
ent management of the unions are con- 
sidered in all their grave moral and men- 
tal relations, I think it may be doubted 
whether the unions have made the work- 
ingman’s life more regular, even and safe. 

Co-operation, like the unions, is an 
effort of labor to work out its own salva- 
tion; but, while the trades unions avow- 
edly serve labor at the expense of capital, 
co-operation tries to join the two for their 
mutual advantage. There is nothing new 
in the idea: it is simply the application 
of the joint-stock principle tolabor. The 
application itself is half a century old, ¢o- 
operative societies having existed among 
the workingmen some years before the 
Rochdale Pioneers scraped together that 
immortal first twenty-eight pounds ; but it 
was their splendid success which won pub- 
lic confidence, and the great growth of the 
associations has been within the last fif- 
teen years. The stores in particular have 
spread outside the laboring classes, and 
have grown so popular that the shop- 
keepers are rising in a body against them, 
holding meetings, petitioning Parliament 
and making their moan in the Z7tmes and 
the MineteenthCentury. Apart from their 
services to the working classes, the stores 
are working an important economic re- 


+ London Quarterly Review, Oct., 1867; British 
Pe Review, Jan., 1878. For the general sub- 
ject of trades unions see Thornton’s On 2 
Faweett’s Political Economy, chapter on “ Trades 
Unions ;”” Mill’s Political Economy, Book II., ch. 
xii.; North British Quarterly Review, Jan., 7868 ; 
Report of the Social Science Committee on Trade 
Societies, 1860. 
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form in their indirect attack on retail 
credits. They themselves have abso- 
lutely no credits, and they are forcing 
the shopkeepers into the same policy. 
With the working classes their best work 
has been the giving provident laboring 
people safe investments, pure food, hon- 
est clothes, and, what is not less import- 
ant though less tangible, clearer views of 
business. The building associations have 
done what lodging-house acts and health- 
of-town acts and metropolitan building 
acts failed to do—provided clean, healthy, 
commodious dwellings for workingmen. 
The co-operative principle has been ap- 
plied, in a partial way, by individual cap- 
italists, who have given their working peo- 
ple a donus in addition to wages. The 
unions look with a cold and wary eye 
upon such attempts to harmonize inter- 
ests, but time appears to commend them 
steadily to harassed manufacturers. So 
far, the co-operative movement has but 
slightly interested the lower orders of 
workingmen: unskilled labor is too poor, 
and when it has a spare shilling it puts it 
into a cheap union. 


I have thus attempted a rude portrayal 
of the present condition of the English 
laborer. Comparing him with his father 
in 1849, there is a visible improvement 
in the material condition of the skilled 
laborer and some small amelioration of 
the unskilled laborer’s wretched exist- 
ence; but there is still a marked retro- 
gression in two essential elements of well- 
being—hope and safety—since the earlier 
half of the sixteenth century. Free trade 
has relieved England for a little space 
from the crushing weight of over-popu- 
lation: it has offered skilled labor an 
opportunity to obtain higher wages—an 
opportunity which the unions have im- 
proved to the utmost—but it has scarce- 
ly touched the evils in the state of un- 
skilled labor. Furthermore, the prosper- 
ity which has come to the skilled laborer 
has in most cases neither enlightened his 
mind nor purified his heart: it has only 
turned his head. The peasant of to-day 
has no glimmer of hope that he may be- 
come a farmer —the artisan can never 
rise to be a master: wage-receivers they 
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are born and wage-receivers they die. 
And, bare and gloomy as their prospects 
in life must look to them, they have no 
certainty that they can keep them: every 
recurring season of commercial depres- 
sion draws heavily on their little hoards, 
and drives them nearer the dreaded work- 
house. For eighty years England has been 
ridding herself of those social anomalies 
and political anachronisms which were 
indicted as the chief cause of labor's 
degradation: they are almost all gone, 
yet labor is degraded still. The most 
beneficent legislation of the century has 
been the repeal of former laws, and the 
aim of the wisest modern charity is to do 
as little harm as possible. It would seem, 
then, that the causes of the present sor- 
rows of labor lie deeper than legislation 
can reach—close, truly, to the very sources 
of life in our civilization. The complex- 
ity of the social organization, the altered 
ideals, the ever-widening conquests of in- 
tellect over physical strength, with their 
consequences, division of labor, combi- 
nation of capital and dependence upon 
machinery,—these are the forces which 
hold the laborer down. The real labor- 
difficulty is that, while the other classes 
of society yield more or less to these 
forces and move on with them, the labor- 
er alone opposes them: in fine, he is an 
uncivilized man in a civilized world. But, 
granting this, what remedy? A return 
to feudalism? It is only civilization, with 
its intellect, its divided labor, its capital 
and its machinery, that enables England 
to feed her twenty-four millions even as 
scantily as they are fed now. Feudalism 
being out of the question, what is left? 
Simply, the alternative of the laborer’s 
adapting himself to civilization. Civil- 
ization itself is passing through a transi- 
tion period, and all classes are suffering 
to some extent in the resulting adaptation 
of men’s beliefs and tempers and require- 
ments to the new conditions : inevitably, 
the least civilized class must suffer the 
most. Nevertheless, the prospect is not 
desperate: rather, it is full of hope— 
not far ahead, but close at hand. Out 
of the very forces which threaten there 
comes the promise of a safer future. 
True, labor cannot be saved, but it can 
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save itself, Many things show that both 
labor and its friends have accepted this 
vital fact. The workingman has learned 
the secret of power—combination—from 
his employer, and labor and capital seem 
likely to amicably join forces in co-ope- 
ration. Co-operation will give the labor- 
ing people security: it will at last break 
the iron rule of the unions, and the indi- 
vidual workman will no longer have to 
carry the whole weight of his class on 
his shoulders if he tries to climb. Thus 
co-operation will give labor hofe. The 
probable large modification, if not abo- 
lition, of the entail laws, while scarcely 
likely to work the sweeping changes pre- 
dicted, will do the same kindly office for 
the peasant. The pressure of over-pop- 
ulation is the one most grievous and 
heavy burden upon labor, and it is one 
which labor alone can lift—one, indeed, 
which the laborer binds on his own back 
while he fights the forces which would 
save him. To raise and keep raising the 
standard of comfort the numbers of la- 
bor must increase continually more slow- 
ly than production. Herbert Spencer has 
shown that after civilization has reached 
a certain stage the complexity of life and 
the larger part played by the intellect in 
man will act as a check upon population ; 
but until that stage is reached the greater 
comforts and better sanitary conditions 
will tend to a more rapid increase of 
population.* The hope he gives is in 
the future: to attain it the laborer must 
lift himself to a higher mode of life; and 
this can be done only by a relative de- 
crease of the laboring population. Prac- 
tically, for the present, there are two ex- 
pedients available—emigration and the 
practice of the same prudence in regard 
to marriage which is shown by the mid- 
dle and upper classes. Emigration at 
best is a partial and surface measure, lia- 
ble to the very serious objection—which 
is admitted even by so ardent an advo- 
cate as Mr. Greg—that ‘it is the ener- 
getic and capable who go, and the lazy 
and inefficient who remain behind.” ¢ 
There remains the asking the workman 
to submit to the same self-denial which 
* Spencer’s Principles of Biology, pp. 479-508. 
t Greg’s Rocks Ahead, p. go. 
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other classes exercise. And is the pro- 
posal so preposterous and cruel? Is it 
so outrageous to ask a workingman of 
twenty-one to wait until he is twenty- 
five before he marries, and during that 
time of waiting to save his money and 
try to fit himself, mentally and morally, 
for a position of the most awful responsi- 
bility which humanity knows? The sen- 
timental philosophers who shrink from 
the dreadful inferences of ‘* Malthusian- 
ism,” but see no horrors in hereditary 
pauperism and hereditary vice, have 
much to say about domestic joys; but 
are these most likely to come to the 
coarse and reckless lad who marries on 
a few weeks’ acquaintance and his week’s 
wages, or to the man who has been work- 
ing and learning and saving for years 
that he may spend his life worthily with 
the woman he loves, and give his chil- 
dren “‘a better chance” in the world than 
he has had himself? If the workingman 
will accept such a course of conduct with- 
out baser reservations, he will gain as 
much in character as in condition. For, 
“of all qualities, which is the one men 
most need ? What is the quality in which 
the improvident masses are so deficient? 
Self-restraint —the ability to sacrifice a 
small present gratification for a prospect- 
ive great one. A laborer endowed with 
due self-restraint would never spend 
his Saturday night’s wages at the public- 
house. Had he enough self-restraint, the 
artisan would not live up to his income 
during prosperous times, and leave the 
future unprovided for. More self-restraint 
would prevent imprudent marriages and 
the growth of a pauper population. And 
were there no drunkenness, no extrava- 
gance, no reckless multiplication, social 
miseries would be trivial.” 

But men must have some powerful 
motive for thus denying themselves— 
something to lose or something to gain ; 
and one of the worst results of a certain 
extreme of poverty is the utter insensibil- 
ity to moral appeals which it produces 
among its victims. The great boon which 
free trade gave the English laborers was 
the lifting them temporarily into a higher 
region as far as material comforts went, 

} Herbert Spencer’s Soctal Statics, p. 386. 
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so that they might have this very motive 
for self-restraint. Yet this material pros- 
perity, though so necessary, does not at 
once produce its moral effect. Here is 
the true field for the philanthropist. 
Economical science tells how prosper- 
ity may be secured, but it has no words 
to say as to its use: such teachings be- 
long to the domain of social science and 
ethics. Fortunately, of late the English 
philanthropists have added light to their 
sweetness, and go to science for their in- 
struction. They understand the nature 
of the situation. Through three busy 
centuries legislation and social bigotry 
and false philanthropy have held the 
laborer back, while the nation has ad- 
vanced from barbarism to civilization: 
now the laborer is still a half savage, 
with unused conscience and undevel- 
oped brain. There are too many people 
in the world for barbarism again, and our 
poor savage must adjust himself to civil- 
ized conditions as best he can: he must 
fit himself to survive, or perish. The 
more intelligent laborers feel this truth, 
and act upon it, although they may not 
put their intuitions into words. 

The task of the future is the enlight- 
enment of all labor. For this there are 
many agencies in motion besides na- 
tional education. The education which 
comes from schools is but a small thing 
compared to that gradual acquisition of 
opinions and ideals which is made from 
a thousand subtle, unregarded sources. 
The libraries, the museums, the free lec- 
tures, the reading-rooms, the coffee- 
houses; the little shops where they sell 
cheap prints and cheap copies of good 
books ; the public bath-houses and laun- 
dries; the building companies, which give 
a workingman’s wife « house so radiant 
with new paint that she has a pride in 
scouring it; the very scavengers who 
drive their carts away from clean streets, 
—each and all of these, consciously or 
unconsciously, are teachers of the higher 
life. These, and agencies like these, will 
be the future destroyers of the curse of 
drunkenness, and not the best “‘ permis- 
sive liquor bill’’ ever framed. They are 
few among so great a people now, but 
they are growing fast. 
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Another form of the consciousness that 

labor must save itself is the public atti- 
tude toward charity. The poor laws of 
England may or may not have been the 
ruinous blackmail paid by honest labor 
for its own destruction; but this is cer- 
tain: the legislation on the subject for 
the last forty years has been a succes- 
sion of efforts to “head off” disastrous 
results in one direction or another. In 
private charity the same conviction, that 
help must be reacting, has caused less ex- 
penditure of money to a greater expendi- 
ture of time and thought and sympathy. 
_ All these agencies will work slowly. 
No one remedy can reconstruct human 
nature: “men cannot be /augh? a higher 
civilization ; they must be dred into it.” 
Nor is there any present prospect that 
commercial crises will cease; only, as 
the laborer’s standard of comfort becomes 
higher he can better afford a temporary 
denial: it is, for example, easier for a 
man to go without meat to his bread 
than, having had bread alone, to go 
hungry. 

English statesmen as well as philan- 
thropists have given up trying to cheat 
Fate. Many of them already realize that 
legislation may intensify, but never can 
cure, the sufferings of labor, and that the 
part of true statesmanship will be to save 
labor from futile efforts to stop the devel- 
opment of civilization. 

For these reasons I think we may hope 
that England will solve the labor-prob- 
lem for the world. She has done great 
things during the century—the present 
distress is not comparable to that which 
darkened the eight years after 1814—and 
it is for us, more than any other nation, 
to wish her success, not only because 
of our ties of kindred and our commer- 
cial relations, but because the vastness of 
our territory will not save us much longer 
from meeting the labor question ourselves. 
There is little danger that we shall re- 
peat England’s mistake in legislating 
against labor; but there zs danger that 
we may fall into the opposite error of 
legislating in aid of labor, with even 
more lamentable results. We shall not 
abolish poverty by laws forbidding a man 
to hold more than three hundred and fifty 
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acres of land, or avert commercial crises 
with unlimited greenbacks; but we may 
make democracy unbearable and destroy 
the fair promise of our country’s future. 
Nevertheless, in the end we shall profit 
by experience—or we shall perish, and 
a wiser people will take our place. 


But whether it be well with our coun- 


try or not, it will be well with our race. 


That Power which has evolved the pres- 
ent man from the first wretched hiders 
among the caves (to go back no further) 
has made suffering itself merciful, be- 
cause it protects the higher type; and - 
when at last suffering is wisely accept- 
ed He will dismiss the teacher whom 
men need no longer. 
OcTAVE THANET. 
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N most parts of Italy, King Carnival 

does not reign so absolutely as of 
yore. In Florence he has fallen from 
his high estate, although the Veglione 
still careers madly at midnight in the 
Piazza della Signoria, under the columns 
of the solemn Uffizi, before Donatello’s 
Judith. But in Venice the people retain 
all their former admiration of High Car- 
nival, and Pantalone, Arlecchino and the 
rest of the motley brotherhood disport 
themselves in pristine splendor, attend- 
ed by their satellites, Truffaldino and 
Mezetin, and are received by their coun- 
trymen with loud applause and shouts of 
laughter. There are doges and dogaressas, 
gondoliers and Othellos, Desdemonas and 
queens of Cyprus, mingling with all the 
Venetian types in their masquerade 
dresses. There are broken-glass ven- 
dors singing their musical cry, “ Verri 
rotti chi ga verri ro!’ stripping all the 
consonants from the words, after the 
fashion of the Venetian dialect; the 
whole making an overwhelming mass 
of color such as Titian and Veronese 
loved to paint. The canvases must have 
stepped out of their frames at the Acca- 
demia for one night, and left their places 
desolate and empty. 

As in the eighteenth century there were 
two kinds of opera, so in the sixteenth cen- 
tury the public divided its attention be- 
tween two kinds of comedy—the comme- 
dia sostenuta or erudita, which consisted 


of imitations of the ancient Greek plays, 
Vor... XXV.—38 


and was enjoyed and supported by princes 
and courtiers, by the learned and the rich, 
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in the courtyards of palaces or in the 
apartments of private houses; and the 
commedia dell’ arte, or mask - comedy,’ 
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which had originated from the old mimes 
and atellane, and, being encouraged and 
run after by the common people (who 
wished to be amused and not instruct- 
ed), was performed in the public squares 
and market-places. 

The national literature and the dialect 
literature were therefore always at vari- 
ance—an arena with two sets of combat- 
ants, the aristocracy and “¢eratd on the 
one side, the mass of the people on the 
other. As one flourished the other de- 
clined, until, after the breaking up of the 
republics in the sixteenth century, the dia- 
lect literature, becoming richer and full- 
er, triumphed over its adversary, every 
province and nearly every city having 
poems and plays in its own peculiar dia- 
lect, bringing to light all that was poet- 
ical, imaginative and original in the 
small provinces of the Peninsula. 

Each province created a special carica- 
ture of the peculiar characteristic of its 
people. From Naples came Pulcinella, 
the Italian and the Spanish Capitano and 
Scaramuccia; Venice gave Pantalone, 
the Venetian merchant, simple and cred- 
ulous; Bergamo supplied the two valets, 
those treasures of comedy, Arlecchino 
and Brighella; the university city of 
Bologna furnished Doctor Graziano; 
and Capua created Tartaglia. A va- 
riety of these characters being got to- 
gether upon a movable stage, the com- 
media dell’ arte was thoroughly establish- 
ed, taking the name of arte probably from 
the fact of the original actors having be- 
longed to the trades or guilds and having 
adopted acting as a regular profession. 

At first the .performances of the com- 
media dell’ arte were only farces jum- 
bled together (without skill or unity) in 
the dialects of the lower classes, accom- 
panied by vivacious gestures and repre- 
senting scenes from common life, with the 
sole aim of making the spectators laugh : 
in short, they were a series of local buf- 
fooneries, holding up to ridicule and to 
view the customs of the most humble 
of the populace. But gradually they 
assumed a more regular form, with more 
dramatic unity, a more refined language, 
and, keeping the same characters as the 
atellanz from which they sprang, and the 
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same unvarying masks, became the com- 
media dell’ arte. Thus, the ancient Mac- 
cus, Bucco and Pappus were the ances- 
tors of the modern Pulcinella, Arlecchino 
and other masks of the sixteenth century ; 
while the shaven head, the face mask and 
the peculiar hat worn by some of the Har- 
lequins and masks of our own day are 
peculiarities handed down from those an- 
cient mimes. 

The seven masks which have survived 
all attempts at suppression are Pantalone, 
Brighella, Arlecchino, the Capitano or 
bravo, Doctor Graziano, Scaramuccia, 
Pulcinella, and Tartaglia; and they af- 
ford much merriment and ensure much 
applause whenever they appear. Pan- 
talone is the representative type of the 
Venetian merchant, simple, honest and 
credulous. Sometimes he is married, but 
generally he is a widower with two very 
attractive daughters, by whose lovers he 
is more or less duped, and who bribe his 
servants to watch over their interests. 
He'is dressed in the gown or zimarra 
which Venetian merchants used to wear 
in their shops and which Venetian law- 
yers still wear in their offices. His trou- 
sers and stockings were made of.one 
piece, and used to be red, while the gown 
was black, until the Republic lost Crete, 
when the whole nation put on black, 
and so did Pantalone. Always, from 
time immemorial, careful and prudent 
in money-matters, he becomes in mod- 
ern times avaricious and niggardly (with 
the change for the worse in the affairs of 
the Republic), drinking wine which has 
been plentifully diluted at the fountain 
round the corner, and keeping the yolk 
of an egg for himself, while he magnan- 
imously presents his family with the white, 
assuring them that such food prevents in- 
digestion. 

Pantalone usually has two rascally val- 
ets, named Arlecchino and Brighella, 
from Bergamo. They have nearly the 
same characters, only Arlecchino repre- 
sents more of a simpleton than Brighella, 
who is vusé and deceiving, and tempts his 
poor stupid fellow-servant into playing 
practical jokes upon their master and 
his friend Doctor Graziano; for which 
Arlecchino gets punished, while the wily 
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Brighella escapes scot free. The former 
promotes all the stupidities; now believes 
himself dead, orders his coffin and goes 
to bury himself; then is frightened by the 
bravo, and, forgetting that he is supposed 
to be dead, hops up and runs about the 
theatre, making the tour of the gallery by 
hanging to the posts and swinging him- 
self round to the stage again. The pe- 
culiar differences and distinct buffoon- 
eries of these two delicious fools or zanies 
may be explained better, perhaps, by the 
still-existing traditional anecdotes of them 


in Bergamo than by any analysis. A farm-: 


er of Bergamo orders Girolamo, his valet 
(Arlecchino), to buy seven donkeys at 
the fair. Girolamo goes on foot to the 
neighboring village and buys the don- 
keys, pays for them, and returns to the 
farm mounted in ecstasy on one of the 
animals and driving the remaining six 
before him. When he reaches home, 
before dismounting, he takes the pre- 
caution of counting his donkeys, and 
finds only six. Thinking that one may 
have gone astray on the road, he rides 
back to the village, inquiring of every 
one that he meets if they have seen his 
lost donkey. But no one has seen him, 
and he rides about until nightfall, when 
the fatigued and famished animal which 
carries him utterly refuses to budge. This 
resistance draws Girolamo from his rev- 
erie, and, striking his forehead, he ex- 
claims, “‘Imbecile that I am! Here is 
the donkey that I seek: I have been 
riding him all this time!” This is the 
character of Arlecchino, an absent- 
minded, pathetically-stupid fool. 
Pantalone sends his other valet, Bri- 
ghella, to one of his friends with a flask 
of choice wine, but, knowing the tricks 
of the youth and his fondness for eating 
and drinking (especially drinking), he 
takes the precaution of sealing the cork 
of the flask. Brighella makes a little hole 
in the bottom of the flask, drinks half the 
contents, and then stops it up again. The 
friend to whom the wine is sent opens the 
flask and perceives the theft. “Ah! you 
rascal!’ he cries, “it is you who have 
made this hole and drunk half my wine.” 
Brighella pretends to be very much aston- 
ished and hurt at being suspected. “ You 
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cannot mean what you say, signor,” he 
returns in an injured tone, “ because it is 
from the top, and not from the bottom, 
that the wine is missing.” This is the 
other Bergamesque type, deceiving, sharp 
and intriguing. 

Arlecchino is a glutton, a coward, but 
faithful and active, and undertakes all 
kinds of tricks and impostures, either 
from fear or for money. In the hands 
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of a clever actor this character is inim- 
itable, and has been a favorite with kings 
as well as with the populace. His dress 
is made up of lozenge-shaped pieces of 
colored cloth. 

Brighella has a smooth tongue, but, in 
spite of his polite manners and insinuat- 
ing ways, he is the greatest knave that 
ever trod the earth. He has not even 
the frankness of Pulcinella to recom- 
mend him. He has all the caressing 
ways of a cat one minute, while at the 
next, like the cat, he will scratch the 
hand that caresses him. Hasty-temper- 
ed and insolent with women, boastful 
and menacing with old men, he runs 
away and hides from any. one who re- 
sists him; and the more he has to fear 
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the less forgiving he is; and you may be 


sure that if you receive a stab from a 
knife it comes from him. But he is a val- 
uable servant for those who know how to 
make use of his talents. He figures in 
all sorts of characters—as a soldier, law- 
yer’s clerk, hangman's assistant, as well 
as valet. Brighella believes in nothing 
but the cord which will hang him some 
day. The sight of a policeman puts him 
almost into convulsions. This is the cha- 
racter of the ancient Brighella. His cos- 
tume consisted of a sort of doublet and 
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wide trousers of white linen, and a big 
hat bound with green galoon, his clothes 
ornamented with bands of the same. His 
olive-colored mask and beard come, like 
those of Arlecchino, from the antique 
mimes. 

In one of the more modern Italian 
mask -comedies there is a delightfully 
funny scene between Pantalone, Brighel- 
la and Arlecchino, who on this occasion 
figure as three servants in the villa of 
some Venetian noblemen on the banks 
of the Brenta. One of the lower servants 
has died, and to prevent their becoming 
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sad over the loss of Meneghino these 
_noblemen propose to have some fun out 
of the cowardice and fears of the three 
poltroons in their service. They pretend 
to believe firmly in the bravery of Panta- 
lone, whom they beg to sit up and watch 
with the body of his defunct friend, Men- 
eghino. Pantalone consents, very much 
against his will. Meanwhile the masters 
persuade Arlecchino (the sworn enemy 
of Pantalone) to frighten Pantalone by 
representing the dead Meneghino. Arlec- 
chino is horribly afraid that something will 
happen to him, but he cannot resist the 
temptation of terrifying his foe, and takes 
Meneghino’s place, and sighs and turns 
somersaults to the infinite fright of Pan- 
_talone, who tries to comfort himself and 
fortify his courage by drinking hard. 
Arlecchino has hardly begun to enter 
into the spirit of the situation and en- 
joy Pantalone’s consternation and terror 
when the door opens and Brighella ap- 
pears dressed up like the Devil, with a 
torch. He immediately pursues Panta- 
lone round the room with his torch, de- 
lighted to have a chance at scaring his 
Natu- 
rally, Arlecchino imagines that the Devil 
has come for the real Meneghino, and his 
teeth chatter with fear as he pictures him- 


self carried off by mistake for Meneghino. 


He therefore tries to hide himself and slip 
out of the room unnoticed. The scene 
may be imagined—each one, horribly 
afraid of the other, endeavoring to keep 
out of each other’s way, until their mas- 
ters appear in fits of laughter and make 
all manner of fun of their drave domestics. 

The next popular character in the com- 
media dell’ arte was the pedantic doctor 
from Bologna, Doctor Graziano. He rep- 
resents almost always the man of learn- 
ing and doctor of laws, although occa- 
sionally he takes the character of a phy- 
sician. He is naturally pedantic, although 
he knows but little (and that little incor- 
rectly), but he prides himself on knowing 
much and being thorough. His ignorance 
makes his pedantic ways very amusing. 
He quotes on every occasion, maiming 
the original text—makes the Graces cut 
the thread of destiny, while the Fates as- 
sist at the toilette of Venus, and so forth. 
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As a lawyer Dr. Graziano sees clearly 
, only those cases which are zo¢ entrusted to. 
him, and his pleadings are involuntarily 
short, because nobody will listen to him. 
As a doctor he has never been known to 
cureany one but Pulcinella,who 
cannot die, and who only pre- 
tended to be ill in order to get 
the doctor into his house and 
give him a sound beating. If 
Graziano goes to see a patient, 
he talks of everything but the 
illness, touches everything, 
breaks the vases, and prattles 
about his love-affairs, until 
the patient falls asleep from 
weariness at the endless love- 
exploits of the tiresome doc- 
tor. His costume is the long 
black robe of lawyers, with 
a shorter doublet underneath, 
knee-breeches and silk stock- 
ings. 

The next character in point 
of interest on the Italian comic 
stage is the Italian Captain, a 
bombastic coward, afraid of 
every noise, yet boasting of 
his exploits and of the favors 
received from the prettiest 
ladies in the towns through 
which he passes. But the in- 
sufferable conceit of the Italian 
Captain did not last long. 

With thé Spanish domination 
in Naples came a new species of bravo, 
called the Spanish Captain, Metamoreand 
Capitano Fuego. The novelty of this cha- 
racter made him popular, and he remain- 
ed master of the field. He has the same 
powers of braggadocio as his friend the 
Italian Captain, while at the same time 
receiving blows even from the dull-witted 
Arlecchino, and not resenting them. No 
other type had such a European success 
in the sixteenth century as that of the 
Captain, in the drama as well as in the 
comedy. In Italy, in Spain, in France 
and in England the Captain, under dif- 
ferent names, played very considerable 
parts. Scarron, the great wit, and first 
husband of the famous Madame de Main- 
tenon, wrote a little piece in one act and 
in verse for the fun of making every line 
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end in “‘ment,” called Les Boutades du 
Capitan Metamore (1646). The Spanish 
Captain is very brave when no one is 
by: he relates how he has terrified peo- 
ple by his very appearance. He boasts 


Bae 
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of his wonderful coat-of-mail, worn under 
his doublet and made of the rings given 
him by beautiful women who fell in love 
with him. In the midst of his stories he 
hears a noise: in an instant our brave 
Captain has hidden himself. Once ina 
while Arlecchino and Brighella fall upon 
him and beat him. They try to rob him, 
but disappointment awaits them, for un- 
derneath his buff doublet is nothing but 
an old tattered shirt: the beautiful coat- 
of-mail exists only in the Captain's vivid 
imagination. His coat-of-arms is a por- 
cupine, and the reason why he chose that 
device is in memory of the siege of Trebi- 
zond, when he penetrated alone into the 
enemy’s camp, into the very tent of the 
sultan, and, taking him by the beard, 
dragged him across the lines with one 
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hand, while with the other he scattered 
the entire enemy’s forces, and returned 
to his own quarters so covered with 
arrows that he looked like a porcupine. 
He is magnificent in promises, but his 
purse is always very light. 

Toward 1680 the Spanish Capitano dis- 
appeared from the Italian stage: the Ital- 
ian Capitano had been long ago forgotten, 
but the delight of the people over these 
two characters demanded that some other 
character should be created to replace 
them; and this character was called 
Scaramuccia, or “Little Fighter.” He 
is the grandson of Capitano Metamore, 
and his costume is the black dress which 
was in vogue during the Spanish dom- 
ination at the palace among the magis- 
trates and the men-at-arms. Scaramuc- 
cia says that he is a marquis or a prince, 
and lord of countries which have never 
existed on any known hemisphere. He 
says that he was abandoned when very 
young by his father, and that he was 
brought up by some king, who made 
him row in the galleys during the early 
years of his life. It is certainly on the 
galleys that he will end his career, for a 
greater thief and rascal does not exist. 
He inherits from his grandfather the 
Captain his propensities for bragging, in- 
vention and cowardice. In spite of his 
pretensions to nobility (for according to 
his own account he is as noble as Charle- 
magne, and as rich as another of his an- 
cestors, Croesus), he is almost always valet 
to a very poor lord or a vulgar citizen, 
who hires him to help him in his. love- 
affairs. But instead of doing his duty, 
Scaramuccia is always amusing himself 
with stealing and robbing the passers-by. 
In short, Scaramuccia is a good-for-noth- 
ing creature who delights in scrapes, and, 
like Brighella, contrives to get his friends 
punished for his misdemeanors. The only 
one of his comrades with whom he gets 
on peaceably is Pulcinella, who is a ras- 
cal of the same kind. They walk about 
generally on the stage arm-in-arm, one 
talking loud and gesticulating violently, 
the other ogling and jumping and hitting 
the passers-by with his stick ; but both fall 
in love with the same women and come 
to blows for the possession of the same 
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bottle. The two dear friends are always 
disputing with each other. When Pulci- 
nella gets angry, Scaramuccia runs and 
hides. ‘‘ Where is that poltroon, that cow- 
ard, Scaramuccia ?”’ Pulcinella exclaims, 
banging on the tables and the china with 
his knotted stick. But when his anger is 
appeased Scaramuccia appears, and reads 
him a lecture on his wicked ways, his 
irascibility, his drunkenness and his sel- 
fishness ; to all of which moral sentiments _ 
Pulcinella listens with an abstracted air 
while he rubs his poor hump. But these 
lectures all end in libations and a good 
supper. It is then that Scaramuccia draws 
largely on his imagination and tells his 
best stories. Glass in hand, his brain 
heated, he gives full rein to his powers 
of invention. He tells of his hairbreadth 
escapes, of his dangerous love - affairs, 
and Pulcinella listens without interrupt- 
ing him except by an admiring exclama- 
tion every now and then or a grim chuckle 
expressive of his incredulity. All of a sud- 
den jugs, glasses and plates are sent fly- 
ing to the four corners of the room. It is 
only Pulcinella’s way of expressing his 
weariness of Scaramuccia’s prattle, and, 
having broken everything within reach, 
Pulcinella walks off without waiting to 
pay his bill. Scaramuccia has hidden 
himself, and only emerges when his ir- 
ritable friend is quite out of sight. ‘ What 
a donkey!” he exclaims: ‘what rustic 
manners! I shall give him*a good lec- 
ture the first time I see him: I will pull 
his ear3.” Upon the suggestion that he 
is afraid he replies, “Afraid? I? Iam 
as courageous as a wolf, as brave as a 
murderer.” Like the franc-archer de Ba- 
gnolet, Scaramuccia is “‘ afraid of nothing 
but dangers.” 

In the year 1727 a little figure in bronze 
was dug up near Rome which settled be- 
yond a doubt the question, so long dis- 
puted, of the ancestry of Pulcinella. It 
bears a long: inscription upon it uniting 
the names of Maccus and Pudciniella, as 
it was called in the early days. 

The atellanze had two kinds of buf- 
foons— Maccus, quick, witty, insolent, 
fierce, and Bucco, self-sufficient, a flat- 
terer, a boaster, thief and coward. The 
more modern Pulcinella combines these 
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two characters. He is a mixture of boast- 
ing and cowardice, of stupid vanity and 
witty insolence. The ancient Maccus had 
a hooked nose, long lips, the back slight- 
ly bent, the stomach protuberant, and, 
after the fashion of those ancient mimes, 
he amused the people as much by his ges- 
tures and his cries as by his witticisms. 
The specialty of Maccus was to imitate 
with the mouth the cries of birds and 
the cluckings of fowls by means of a 
kind of bird-call, which was termed sgher- 
to or pivetta, This instrument was not 
of Roman invention, but was taken from 
the actors of Greek marionettes, who in- 
vented the sgherto to imitate the voices 
of favorite actors passing through the 
speaking-trumpet of the mask, and rep- 
resenting its metallic sound. Maccus 
was therefore called Pudlus gallinaceus, 
on account of his cries as of frightened 
poultry, and also, it may be, because of 
his beak-like nose and peculiar step; 
and this name became by contraction 
Pulcinella. 

When the pagan theatres were de- 
stroyed, and with them the tragedies and 
comedies, the atellanz continued to be 
performed in the public squares, and 
Pulcinella figured in them, as well as 
Arlecchino, who was also an immense 
favorite with the Romans. During all 
the Middle Ages, while the mysteries and 
Church representations were in vogue, Pul- 
cinella disappeared. It was only in the 
sixteenth century, on the revival of the 
theatre, that a comedian named Silvio 
Fiorello, the head of a troupe of actors, 
dragged Pulcinella from obscurity and 
introduced him on the Neapolitan stage. 
Fiorello himself played the part of Cap- 
itano Metamore, and gave the part of Pul- 
cinella to a certain tailor named Andrea 
Calcese, nicknamed “the Ciuccio,” who 
imitated to perfection the accent and man- 
ners of the peasants of Acerra, near Na- 
ples. Ciuccio died in 1636, but the cos- 
tume of Pulcinella is still that which 
he adopted. He wears an ample white 
blouse, drawn in at the waist by a leather 
belt, in which is placed a sword of wood 
and a money-bag. His shoes are of 
leather and his trousers large, and he 
wears no collar, but a morsel of white 
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cloth bordered with green galoon round 
his neck. His head is covered with a 
white skull-cap and an immense gray 
felt hat, of which the brims are turned up 
at each side and form a shape like that 
worn in Louis XI.’s time. 

There were two kinds of Pulcinella in 
the old days at Naples, to correspond to 
the two valets, Brighella and Arlecchino. 
The Neapolitan fools came from Bene- 
vento, which is a town situated halfway 
up a mountain. The inhabitants of the 


MACCUS, COMIC ACTOR OF THE ATELLANA, 
BRONZE FIGURE FOUND UNDER GROUND 
AT ROME IN 1727. 


high town are quick, witty and active, 
while those in the plain are ignorant and 
very stupid. Pulcinella on the Neapolitan 
stage is the type of stupidity and coarse- 
ness. He has a heart as dry as a stick, 
and is an egoist in every acceptation of 
the word. Under a seeming good-humor 
he hides a ferocious nature, and does evil 
for the pleasure of doing it. Caring as 
little for the life of a man as for that of 
a flea, he likes and seeks quarrels and 
delights in murders. When he shouts 
with laughter you may be sure that he 
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has killed his man. When it is needful 
he can hold his tongue. He fears neither 
God nor the Devil, and has seen many 
religious creeds and societies pass under 
his hooked and warty nose. He is, ac- 
cording to the piece played, master, ser- 
vant, magistrate, poet and dancer, but the 
piece fits itself to him, and not he to the 
piece. 

Pulcinella still plays at Naples, and 
delights crowds twice a day at the San 
Carlino Theatre ; but he has altered his 
dress a little, having changed his felt 
hat for one of white cloth like his 
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clothes, of a rather high and peculiar 
shape, but enlivened by knots of pink 
favors. He wears the long half-mask, 
and the cheeks are seamed with wrin- 
kles, to show his extreme age and that 
he was not born yesterday. The cha- 
racter of ¢hzs Pulcinella differs very much 
from the French Polichinelle and the Eng- 
lish Punch. He is a joker, a tease, a ban- 
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terer, but zofa scoundrel. He.is the type 
of the Neapolitan citizen in his natural . 
coarseness, mixed with that biting wit 
which the Abbé Galiani had in perfection. 
He is slow in his movements, with a sim- 
ple look, but with a ready wit, especially 
in the asides, which he always addresses 
directly to the public. Punch appeared 
in England in 1688, in the train of the 
Stuarts. There, as in Paris, he is the 
king of the marionettes. This Neapol- 
itan, after having been a Frenchman, 
became a naturalized Englishman, and 
is a rascal very difficult to manage and 


_of a terrible ferocity. 


The last of the ancient masks is Tarta- 
glia, ‘‘the Stammerer,” a native of Capua, 
near Naples. He is a great chatterbox, 
but from his unfortunate infirmity he 
cannot get his words out quickly enough, 
and flies into a passion with every one, 
including himself. He is tall and fat, 
and wears an immense pair of specta- 
cles, which cover three-fourths of his face. 
He pretends to be very brave, but hides 
under a truss of hay if he hears the crow 
of a cock. Tartaglia usually plays the 
part of the notary among the masks, and 
in one of the old mask-comedies called 
The Necklace of Pearls there is a funny 
scene between Arlecchino and Tartaglia. 
Arlecchino takes the part of a certain 
marquis of Sbrofadel, and having swal- 
lowed some medicine imagines that he 
is going to die, and makes his physician 
call the notary to draw his will. After a 
few minutes Doctor Graziano reappears 
with Tartaglia. 

Tartaglia “Your ser-ser-ser ~ - - v-v- 
ant, illus-tri-tri-tri-ous 1-l-lord.” 

Arlecchino: “You have brought me a 
notary from Tripoli.” 

Tartaglia sits down, lays out paper and 
pens and begins to write. 

Arlecchino ; ‘1 leave this house to my 
doctor.” 

Doctor Graziano: “ But it is mine al- 
ready 

Arlecchino: “1 know that: you don’t 
suppose that I should have been fool 
enough to leave it to you if it had not 
been yours?—I leave a hundred florins 
to my cook, on condition that he lives 
with my brother.” 
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Tartagha: “That he k-k-k-ills your 
brother.” 

Arlecchino (getting angry): “And I 
leave to my notary a pig’s tongue in ex- 
change for his own.” 

Tartaglia : “P-p-p-pig your-your s-s- 
self!” 

Arlecchino then gives Tartaglia a kick, 
which sends him flying face downward 
among his pens, ink and paper. He 
gets up with his face all smeared with 
ink, and leaves the house so angry and 
stammering so much that he can only 
make a number of unintelligible sounds. 
This scene usually: brings down the house. 

In the ancient comedies and in those 
of the sixteenth century, both of the com- 


media erudita and that of the arte, wehave 


‘found it difficult to understand how some 


scenes could have been acted (where sev- 
eral actors are looking and hunting for 
each other on the same stage, and pre- 
tending not to see each other when they 
were only ten steps apart), had the thea- 
tres been arranged as ours are at the 
present day. The plays of Plautus and 
of Angelo Beoleo are full of such scenes. 
But all is easily explained by the form 
and structure of the antique theatres and 
of those of the Renaissance, of which 
there still remains to us a beautiful and 
interesting specimen in the Olympic The- 
atre at Vicenza, which was built by Pal- 
ladio, and of which we give a sketch. 
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The hall is built in a semicircle, in tiers 
surrounded by a colonnade, of which the 
interstices form little boxes, while stair- 
cases mount to a gallery which crowns 
the whole. The stage is divided into 
three arcades, and under each arcade is 
a long street composed of houses, shops, 
palaces, temples and all sorts of build- 
ings, which are not painted flat upon 
canvas or upon wooden boards, but in 
a kind of relief or embossed in the round, 
and which disappear into perspective in 
such a way that the last building is not 
more than two feet high. The three ar- 
cades are constructed as in the sketch. 
The place.in which the actors play is all 
the space of the half-circle 4. The actors 
who are to enter on the stage come from 
one of the three arcades marked 1, 2, 3. 

Thus, for instance, suppose that a val- 
et, searching for his master (to render an 
account of the commission given him to 
do), enters on the stage by Arcade 3, and 
that his master, also hunting for him, 
commences to speak halfway down the 
street of Arcade 1, and stops to look into 
all the little side-streets : he will be twenty- 
five or thirty feet away from the door of 
the arcade through which he must enter 
upon the stage (4). In this way the val- 
et, already upon the stage opposite Arcade 
3, cannot possibly see his master, who is 
inside Arcade 1; and for the same rea- 
son his master cannot see his valet until 
either he has advanced under the arcade 
and put his foot upon the stage, or the 
valet, in walking across the stage, has 
arrived opposite Arcade 1, where is his 
master. Thus they can perfectly well 
make several speeches without seeing 
each other, and thus the actors could 
walk about the streets, hide themselves, 
spy, listen and surprise secrets and mys- 
teries very much more easily and natural- 
ly than in our modern theatres. 

It is not difficult to understand why 
these comic masks first became popular 
among the Italian people, when we re- 
member that they originated from the 
love of satire which pervaded the six- 
teenth century, and were the peculiarities 
of their foreign masters embodied and 
held up to ridicule. Italy not being a 
united nation, but under the rule first of 
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the Spaniard, and then of the Austrian, 
and all public life being closed to the 
Italian people, it contented itself with 
laughing at the authorities and satirizing 
the priests; who, as long as the people 
did not touch their dogmas, were the first 
to encourage them in their satire and to 
laugh with them at the foibles and vices 
of the clergy, while at the same time those 
same priests persecuted those who dared 
to question the dogmas of the Church, 
imprisoned Galileo, banished Campanella 
and burned Giordano Bruno. 

The following anecdotes are illustrative 
of the times and the satire against Church 
and State: 

A shoemaker was appointed by the 
curate of a church in the mountainous 
districts near Florence to pronounce the 
panegyric on St. Stephen, whose feast 
comes the day after Christmas. Snow 
covered the ground, and it was very cold. 
“Be short,’ said the curate to the shoe- 
maker as he walked up the pulpit-stairs, 
“otherwise we shall all be frozen.” — 
“Don’t be alarmed: I shall not be long,” 
answered the shoemaker, making the sign 
of the cross as he began thus : “‘ My breth- 
ren, it is the feast to-day of St. Stephen, 
the patron of this parish. Last year at 
this season I told you his history: 1 made 
you acquainted with his virtues and I en- 
larged upon his martyrdom. You have 
all of you good enough memories to re- 
member what I told you a year ago; and 
as since that time I have not heard that 
the saint has done anything new, I will 
finish by wishing you all eternal life.” 

A peasant near Perugia had a lawsuit, 
and retained the best lawyer in the city 
to defend him. One of his friends said 
to him, “ Your cause is an excellent one, 
and you have the best lawyer in the city 
to plead for you, but all the same you 
will lose your cause.”—'* Why so?” said 
the peasant, “and what shall I do?’— 
“Do?” said the friend: “take the best 
sack of wheat in your granary and give 
it to your judge as a present.” The 
peasant took the advice of his friend, 
and the judge accepted his gift without 
ceremony. The case came up in court, 
and the lawyer exhibited his learning 
and quoted laws from Solon down. The 
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judge pronounced in the peasant’s favor. 
The lawyer was delighted, and went to 
his client rubbing his hands. “Yes,” 
said the client, “your pleading was very 
fine, but my donkey’s was still more per- 
suasive at the judge’s house yesterday 
afternoon.” 


The Carnival at Venice is the time to 
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see the seven popular masks of the six- 
teenth century in their full glory. Their 
popularity has saved them from all at- 
tempts at suppression. They have out- 
lived the Council of Ten and buried the 
three inquisitors of state, and the chil- 
dren still laugh at what amused their 
fathers and their grandfathers. 
NENA STURGIS. 
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ISTEN! What a sudden rustle 
Fills the air! 
All the birds are in a bustle 
Everywhere. 
Such a ceaseless croon and twitter 
Overhead ! 
Such a flash of wings that glitter, 
Wide outspread ! 
Far away I hear a drumming— 
Tap, tap, tap! 
Can the woodpecker be coming 
After sap? 
Butterflies are hovering over 
(Swarms on swarms) 
Yonder meadow-patch of clover, 
Like snowstorms. 
Through the vibrant air a tingle 
Buzzingly 
Throbs, and o’er me sails a single 
Bumble-bee. 
- Lissome swayings make the willows 
One bright sheen, 
Which the breeze puffs out in billows 
Foamy green. 
From the marshy brook that’s smoking 
In the fog 
I can catch the crool and croaking 
Of a frog. 
Dogwood stars the slopes are studding, 
‘ And I see 
Blooms upon the purple-budding 
Judas tree. 
Aspen tassels thick are dropping 
All about, 
And the alder-leaves are cropping 
Broader out; 
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Mouse-ear tufts the hawthorn sprinkle, 
Edged with rose; 

The dark bed of periwinkle 
Fresher grows. . 

Up and down are midges dancing 


On the grass: 


How their gauzy wings are glancing 
As they pass! 

What does all this haste and hurry 
Mean, I pray— 

All this out-door flush and flurry 


Seen to-day? 


This presaging stir and humming, 
Trill and call? 
Mean? It means that Spring is coming: 


That is all! 


MARGARET J. PRESTON. 
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i must be conceded by any fair mind 
that the negroes after the abolition of 
slavery conducted themselves with won- 
derful moderation ; for it was natural to 
expect that a people liberated suddenly 
as they were, elevated without prepara- 
tion as they were to a position of com- 
parative power, would abuse their novel 
privileges and seek expression for the 
feelings of resentment sought to be in- 
culcated by the low and vicious class of 
politicians who now came down to de- 
ceive and defraud them. But, as a rule, 
this was not the case. Despite party 
differences and the struggle for political 
power, there was very little personal bad 
feeling or individual hostility between the 
blacks and Southern whites, and instances 
of impertinent or offensive conduct on the 
part of the former were very unusual. In 
the exceptional cases it is worthy of note 
that the actors or instigators were almost 
always females, generally girls or young 
women. Of this class were those who 
brushed rudely against white persons, af- 
fecting ignorance of their whereabouts ; 
who defiantly took possession of the in- 
ner portion of the sidewalk, right or left ; 
who strapped lace veils across their dusky 


noses and twirled their parasols against 
ladies’ hats; who grazed people’s toes. 
with their baby-carriages and entangled 
ladies’ skirts in their wheels; who were 
the perpetrators of almost all the annoy- 
ances and impertinences to which weak- 
er parties, such as ladies and very old 
persons, were subject. 

One day, about two years after ‘‘the 
surrender,”’ there stood on the sidewalk 
of a large town in Virginia a negro school- 
girl, swinging her satchel, twirling on her 
heel and tossing her head, coquetting air- 
ily with a mulatto boy about her own age. 
Running parallel with the sidewalk was a 
fence, on the opposite side of which, unob- 
served by (or, as she would more signif- 
icantly have expressed it, “onbeknownst 
to’’) the girl, and not ten feet from her, 
were her father and brother at work in a 
gentleman’s garden. The spaces between 
the boards composing the fence were quite 
broad enough for ordinary purposes of 
observation, and the old man, her father, 


_ was evidently aware of the sidewalk flir- 


tation, but had so far said nothing, dig- 
ging savagely away with eloquent vigor ; 
but her brother had suspended operations, 
and was leaning on his spade wriggling in 
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convulsions of silent laughter. An out- 
burst would have attracted his sister's 
attention and put an end to his fun: be- 
sides, it was a question how the old man 
would view interference when he did not 
himself interfere; and to any one who 
had to deal with the old man—or rather 
with whom that old man had to deal— 
this question was one to be considered. 

Presently there came walking slowly 
and feebly down the street an old lady 
whose countenance bore the traces of 
sorrow as well as of years. The hair 
was parted plainly on her forehead and 
the pale face was framed in crape. The 
grave dignity of her manner was toned 
down and softened by a smile. Ah no, 
it was only the suggestion of a smile, the 
reflection of a sun that had shone, the 
soft light that sometimes lingers though 
the sun be gone down. 

The windows of the house she had just 
left were now always closed, and the ivy 
that had used to creep against the wall 
trailed its tendrils undisturbed across the 
shutters. In that house two beds re- 
mained from day to day neatly made, as 
they had been three years before ; towels 
hung on the rack, and all things remain- 
ed in readiness for ‘‘the boys ;” but only 
a mother’s foot ever crossed the thresh- 


old of that dark and silent chamber—. 


only a mother’s sobs ever broke the still- 
ness of that cold and desolate room ; for 
the lads who had marched away to the 
sound of fife and drum that bright May 
morning had never come home again. 

As Mrs. Darring approached the rest 
of our dramatis persone, the girl, with 
a loud laugh and an elaborate air of not 
seeing her, swung her satchel round and 
struck the old lady a sharp blow on the 
breast. 

The dead hands of her boys must have 
been lifted in the grave at this affront to 
their mother; but they were powerless, 
and she powerless as they. 

“Didn’ go to hu’t you,” said the girl 
carelessly to Mrs. Darring.—“An’ so, 


Mr. Simpkins, you excuse me of bein’ a 


flirt? Which I’m sho’ I isn’t any mo’ of 
a flirt ’an you is.” 


The boy was embarrassed, and made 


no response. 
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Mrs. Darring had stopped, and a deep 
’ flush was on her cheek, but she only ask- 
ed, gravely and quietly, ‘Isn't this Adam 
Darring’s daughter ?” 

“We sco’ns to be Darrin’s. Mr. Addum 
Lefridge is my pa, if dat’s what you mean,” 
replied the girl saucily. 

“Caroline, I—” 

““My name’s Carrie.” 

- “T do not think your father,” continued 
Mrs. Darring, ignoring the interruption— 
“whether he calls himself Leftwich now, 
or Darring—would allow one of his chil- 
dren to insult his old mistress, I am sorry 
for his sake as well as my own.” 

Mrs. Darring passed on, and the girl, 
tossing her head, said scornfully to her 
companion, “She don’t ’peer to ha’ had 
a good meal o’ vittles sence pa stopped 
wu’kin’ for her. Friday is my birfday : I 
think I'll ax her up to dinner.” 

They walked off together. 

Old Adam had ceased to dig, and was 
glaring after them in a quiver of rage. 
The son had ceased to laugh, and stood 
in dismay, looking at his father. Sud- 
denly the old man grasped his spade 
with both hands and shook it in the face 
of the boy: “Did you heer dat nigger ?” 

Dave retreated, without attempt at 
valor: ‘“‘Lemme ’lone, daddy : ain’t 
toch ole mis’.” 

Again advancing on him, spadein hand, 
the old man reiterated, “I ax you ef you. 
heerd dat nigger?” i 

“**Course I heerd her : I ain’t deef, i is 1?” 

Dave put out his hand, warding off the 
offensive weapon, but for the third time 
it was shaken in his face and planted 
against his unpatrician nose: “I ax you 
ef you seed what dat nigger gal done ?” 

“Course I seed her: I ain’t blin’, is 
1?” 

The old man let fall his spade and drew 
forth a huge pocket-knife, which induced 
Dave to display a still greater expanse 
of white feather, for he retreated precip- 
itately into a newly -made hotbed, and 
there floundered in the obscurity which 
it sometimes comes even to honest men 
to covet. 

The old man sought a hedge of Osage- 
orange trees, and his perturbed spirit 
seemed to find repose as he regarded: 
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the branches in their beauty of stout- 
ness and supple strength. 

Dave's head and hands, like those of a 
terrapin from its shell, presently protruded 
slowly and cautiously above the frame of 
the hotbed, but disappeared with abnor- 
mal celerity as his ear was saluted by the 
whizz of one of those beautiful branches, 
which his father had cut and trimmed 
and was now trying on the empty air. 
Feeling that he was not the right man, 
nor, if he read the signs of the times cor- 
rectly, in the right place, Dave concluded 
to let his father and the air have it out to- 
gether; so, emulating the Arab, he “‘si- 
lently stole away,” without even waiting 
“to fold his tent ’—z. ¢. to put on his coat. 
In other words, he embraced the first op- 
portunity to go home to dinner, without 
soliciting the pleasure of his father’s so- 
ciety. 

He found “Carrie”’ already there. As 
soon as he saw her, ‘Oh, my po’ back!” 
he exclaimed with a wriggle and grimace. 

“What motter wid yo’ back ?” asked 
his mother, placing before him a plate 
of smoking-hot pork and beans. 

He balanced it on his knees, and, 
breaking in halves a huge pone of corn 
_ bread, remarked solemnly, “Up at de 
house ole mis’ use to giv’ thanks for 
what dey wuz ’bout to 'ceive; an’ I 
feels mitely like it on settin’ down to 
dinner to-day—for what I ain't gwine 
to ‘ceive. Oh, my po’ back!” he re- 
peated with a second wriggle, which al- 
most upset the plate on his knee, and, 
shaking his head solemnly, he fixed his 
eyes on his sister: “Lor! Lor! Knowin’ 
what I does, ef ‘I was in dat gal’s shoes, 
dem shoes would be de yudder side o’ 
Candler’s Mountain, or movin’ dat way 
mitey lively.” 

“Ca’line,” said her mother uneasily, 
“what dat fool nigger talkin’ "bout ?” 

“Her name ain’t Ca’line,” said Dave: 
“it’s Carrie (oh, my po’ back!), an’ Mr. 
Addum Lefridge is her pa.” 

The girl gave a startled glance, but he 
fixed his eyes on his plate, and, wagging 
his head from side to side, continued like 
one in a reverie: “I nuvvur would ha’ 
*greed to bein’ a gal o’ no kin’, under 
no sukumstances, white nor black; but 
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de way I wouldn’ ’gree to bein’ a cert’in. 
black gal to-day ain't nothin’ to nobody 
but me and Mr. Addum Lefridge.” 

“What you talkin’ "bout, Dave?” ask- 
ed his mother, planting herself before him 
with her knuckles on her hips. 

Dave got up, drew his yellow cotton 
shirt-sleeve across his mouth and hitch- 
ed up his “galluses.” “I use to hear 
Mas’ Jim,” said he, “laffin’ "bout— 

Tickleback Tickmouse is my name, 

Lunnun is my nation, 

Inglun’ is my dwellin’-place— 
an’ sump’n else, I forgit what; but ef I 
was Kyarline, gwine to prepar’ a piece 
o’ po’try for digzaminashun uv de fus’ 
class in joggerfy, ef daddy was gwine to 
be dar an’ I knowed what was good for 
me, I would holler out— 

Kyarline Darrin’ is my name, 

Nigger is my station, 

Lynchbu’g is my dwellin’-place— 
an’ ef I dar’ to talk ’bout Lefridge, an’ 
hit ole mis’ on de bres’, an’ be gen’ly 
impident, wid daddy lookin’ out o’ a hole 
in de fence, I’d ketch damnashun, ’stid o’ 
Lunnun nation. Dar come daddy now. 
Tell him I gwine back to Mr. Pollard’s, 
whar we was at wu’k dis mornin’'—me 
an’ Mr. Addum Lefridge, Carrie’s pa.— 
Oh, my po’ back!’ And, with the Par- 
thian arrow of a grimace at his sister, 
Dave disappeared over the back fence. 

“Gre’t Jimminy, Ca'line! Sho'ly you 
ain’t been fool ’nuf to a-toch Mis’ Dar- 
rin’, so yo’ pa could find it out ?” said her 
mother in a hurried undertone as she saw 
the old man coming down street with an 
armful of Osage-orange switches. 

“I ain’t toch her to hu’t her,’’ said the 
girl sullenly. 

‘My Lor! Don’t you know yo’ pa bet- 
ter’n dat? It’s time you wz a-knowin’ 
him. You jes’ git him on one o’ his 
rampages, an’ you won't want to know 
him no better.” 

Apparently indifferent to the cultiva- 
tion of her father’s acquaintance, Caro- 
line caught up her hat, and was about 
vanishing through the front door when 
the old man entered: “Stop dar! Whar 
you gwine?” 

_ “I’m goin’ back to school, pa,” en- 
deavoring to pass him. 
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He caught her by the shoulder and 
spun her like a teetotum halfway across 
the room: “Shet up now ‘bout pa! 
Which you kin call that sassy little nig- 
ger barber ‘ Mister’ —'cos he ain't no 
sassier, an’ ain’t half as much of a nig- 
ger, as you is—but don’t try to cum yo’ 
joggerfy an’ rifumtik over me/ I'll Zar 
de skin offen you from yo’ head to yo’ 
heels.” 

“Lor, Addum !’”’ remonstrated his wife, 
‘what make you ac’ so to’ds de chile?” 

“Marriar,”’ said he —“ Marriar, not a 
hour ago I seed dat imp o’ Satan hit we 
all's ole mis’ on de bres’ wid her dog- 
gone—” 

“I was jes’ swingin’ my satchel, an’ 
she walked up ‘g’inst it herse’f, pa.” 

Old Adam caught and shook her vio- 
lently: “I clar’, ’fo’ Gord, ef you says 
‘pa’ to me ag’in, I'll maul de brains 
clean outen you!” 

“I know she ain't meant no harm by 
what she done,’’ said the wife. 

“She hit my ole mis’ on de bres’, I tell 
you!—a ole lady which, ef she warn’t 
my ole mis’, is still a ole lady knee-deep 
in de grave, an’ nobody to look arter her 
or keer whedder she’s in de grave or 
outen it. I can’t forgit—an’ I ain’t gwine 
to ‘peer to forgit — how dat ole lady took 
keer o’ me an’ mine for forty year. We 
warn’t nuvvur col’, an’ we warn’t nuvvur 
hongry, an’ we warn’t nuvvur wantin’ for 
a kin’ word. I knows it, an’ you knows 
it. Some niggers might ha’ been "bused 
’yarnt what dey ‘zarved, but ’twarn’t me, 
an’ ’twarn’t you, an’ ‘twarn’t none o’ we 
all’s chillun; an’ when it 'peered like I 
was dead, an’ dey was ‘bout to shroud me 
for de coolin’-bo'd, ole mis’ she cried like 


_ one uv de chillun.” 


“*Cos you was a goods an’ chatter,” 
said his wife. 

“Dat’s so!” deposed Carrie briskly. 

He gave her a box on the ear that 
came very near taking the head off her 
shoulders. Then he turned to his wife, 
and, shaking his knobbed cane in her 
face, said sternly, “Don’t you dar to say 
dat ag’in! Ole mis’ could ha’ loss twen- 
ty niggers like me an’ nuvvur missed 
‘em. Don’t you dar to say it ag’in! You 
heer?” 
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Old Adam had always maintained his 


exclusive right to sport a certain article of . 
apparel supposed to indicate supremacy . 


in the domestic circle (and spoken of in 
the plural) ; so, after a gaze so prolong- 
ed and stern that it must have tried Ma- 
ria’s nerves exceedingly, he slowly lower- 
ed his cane and resumed, his chin trem- 
bling and his voice growing husky: “No, 
I goes a squar’ out o’ my way rudder’n 
look at dat house an’ think ‘bout ole mis’ 
an’ dem boys, which I done a heap o’ 
de bringin’ uv em up myse’f. De house 
—which it use to 'peer like it would fa’r- 
ly bus’ open wid good times—how it look 
now? All shet up an’ dark an’ col’. 


Look in dem parlors, which ole mis’ use — 


to have ’em full o’ comp’ny—to keep de 
boys at home, she say. Whar de com- 
p’ny? whar de boys? whar de laffin’ an’ 
talkin’ an’ de singin’, an’ de niggers com- 
in’ in an’ out wid 'freshments, an’ ole mis’ 
givin’ me sump’n to drink out in de pan- 
try, ‘cos she say, ‘Addum mus’n’ be no 
better’n his young marsters’? Open dem 
do’s, I say! What you see? what you 
heer? De flutes is shet up in deir cases, 
an’ de fiddlestrings is some on ‘em rusty 
an’ some on ’em broke; an’ black s!iz:'- 
ders is all ’roun’ de rooms, an’ it’s so 
quiet dat a rat runnin’ 'cross de flo’ would 
skeer you wid his fuss. Whar de com- 
p’ny wid deir bar’ nakes an’ white shoes, 
eatin’ up ole mis’s supshun? Dancin’ 
somewhar else, forgittin’ all "bout ole 
mis’. Whar de boys? Out in de grave- 
yard. Whar ole mis’? Dyin’—dyin’ uv 
a broke heart—dyin’ wid a kin’ word for 
ebrybody, an’ glad to go—dyin’ ’cos she 
sick an’ po’ an’ lonesome, an’ dunno how 
to live ’dout sumbody to take keer’on her 
an’ stan’ tween her an’ miz’ry. Whar de 
niggers? Dar’s one o’ de black houn’s,”’ 
said he, his voice vibrating with anger— 
“dar’s one uv ’em; an’ sho’ as Gord 
A’mighty spar’s me she got to pay for 
what she done to-day.” 

“Ca’line ain’t nothin’ but a chile, Ad- 
dum: she don’t know no better.” 

Adam looked fixedly at her for a mo- 
ment or two, or, as it appeared to her, 
for the next half hour. “Gimme my din- 
ner,”’ said he at length. 

This was an unlooked-for development 
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of humor, and his wife hastened to grat- 
ify it. 

“Ca’line,” said she presently, ‘ you 
better go on to school, honey.” 

“Ef Kyarline know what's good for 
her she better set whar she is.” 

Caroline appeared to know what was 
good for her. 

With great deliberation and no further 
notice of Caroline he proceeded to des- 
patch the pork and beans set before him, 
then turned to his wife: ‘‘Marriar, is you 
gwine to uphol’ dat gal in ’havior sech 
as dis?” 

“T said she warn’t nothin’ but a chile, 
Addum.” 

“She warn’t nothin’ but a chile, an’ 
warn’t no use to nobody, when ole mis’ 
had her to take keer on; but she ain’t 
no chile now.” 

“She didn’ mean no harm: she didn’ 
know no better.” 

“Hukkum you ain’t larnt her no bet- 
ter?” 

“Why ain’t you done it yo’se’f?” re- 
torted his wife. 

Adam’s smile was grim, and so sug- 
gestive of the tuition to be expected of 
him that his wife hastened to say, “I 
don’t see no gre’t harm in what de chile 
done: she didn’ go to hit Mis’ Darrin’.” 

“She done it a-pu’pose,”’ said he dog- 
gedly: “I seed it myse’f.” 

“ An’ 'twarn’t no harm sayin’ her name 
was Lefridge. It jes’ shows de ambitions 
dat’s in her to take anudder name. Dat 
what make her de gal she is.” 

“Ts dat correc’ ?”” He turned and look- 
ed curiously at his daughter, discompos- 
ing her greatly. .‘‘I nuvvur knowed befo’ 
how she come to be de gal she wuz. _I’se 
wondered mitely how a gal o’ mine should 
ha’ come to be daz kin’ o’ gal. Soit’s de 
ambitions? Dat’s a fac’. What would 
a nigger be ef ’twarn’t for ambitions? 
He wouldn’ zuvvur git ’buv’ hisse’f, he 
wouldn’ xuvvur be no better’n de white 
folks—which de sword is done levelled 
‘em down to him —ef ’twarn’t for am- 
bitions !” 

The negro, as we have had frequent 
occasion to remark, is surpassingly su- 
perficial, and, though intensely emotion- 
al, supremely unreliable in his emotions. 
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Old Uncle Adam was evidently very 
much impressed by what his wife had 
said. He took a short pipe from his 
pantaloons pocket and commenced smo- 
king, leaning forward with one elbow on 
his knee and his chin in the palm of his 
hand, his eyes on the kettle of pot-liquor 
from which he had fared sumptuously. At 
length, after a pause which seemed inter- 
minable to his companions, he raised his 
eyebrows, and with a slight drooping of 
the corners of his mouth which gave him 
quite a depressed and pitiful air, he turn- 
ed to his wife. ‘Marriar,’’ said he, “de 
ole man is mitely sot in his ways, an’ it’s 
mitey hard gittin’ outen ’em, but he ain’t 
*buv’ tryin’. He nuvvurknowed befo’ what 
*twas dat make his chile, his onliest gal- 
chile, de gal she wuz. De ole man call- 
ed it to hisse’f sassiness an’ impidence : 
he didn’ know ’twas ambitions. Dar 
comes in de ole man’s ign’unce : he ain’t 
been to school, you know. An’ he didn’ 
know you had de ambitions too, Marriar. 
Ef hehad, he would ha’ ac’ed diff’ unt, ’cos 
de ole man cert’n’y do want to do right, 
far ez he knows how. But sence he been 
settin’ here, gwine roun’ in his min’ what 
you an’ de chile ez said, he sees, like de 
writin’ on de wall, dat he ain’t done his 
duty to’ds na’y one of you. An’ he 
feels de ambitions wu’kin’ in him like 
hops in a keg o’ beer. He feels like he 
ain’t done what he orter, an’ he gwine 
take de back track an’ make up for it, 
ef he kin an’ fur as he kin.” 

“Yes,” responded his wife briskly; 
“which I orliz said you would come 
roun’ some day an’ show dem white 
folks dey ain’t no better’n we is.” 

He made no reply, but, turning with a 
benign smile to Caroline, held out his . 
hand: “Come here, darter—come to 

a.” 
With hesitation born of experience she 
reluctantly drew near, and he placed her 


-on his knee with an arm over her shoul- 


der, the pipe immediately under her nose, 
to the imminent danger and the disgust of 
that classic organ. 

This feat of tenderness being abnormal 
and unusual, was somewhat awkwardly 
accomplished by the old man, and great- 
ly embarrassed his daughter, who was also 
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physically disquieted by being sentiment- 
ally trotted on his rather angular knee. 

‘So you wants to have a little birfday, 
my dear?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir,” said she with unaccustomed 
diffidence. 

“An’ you would like to ax yo’*little 
nig—yo’ little kully-headed barber— 
wouldn’ you ?” he further inquired, ex- 
ecuting here a trot of such vigor that it 
was necessarily and providentially brief. 
“An’, my dear, you is no doubt correc’ 
‘bout dat ole white lady: I don’t ’xpect 
she’s had a good meal o’ vittles for two 
year. She’s done fell off to skin an’ bone, 
an’ she don’t look like she’s got de strenk 
to walk a squar’. I makes no manner o’ 
doubt you could git her to yo’ birfday- 
dinner. ’Peers to me de ambitions of a 
young cullud lady would like dat mitely ; 
so ef you would keer ’bout doin’ of it I in- 
gages to git her.” 

“‘Addum,” exclaimed his wife, stand- 
ing before him (as Voltaire said of him- 
self and a young lady) like a point of 
admiration —‘“‘Addum, you cert’n’y is 
combin’ out de kinks!” ; 

“Yes, Marriar,” said he; and his eye- 
brows rose higher and the corners of his 
mouth fell lower, and he looked more 
pitiful than ever. ‘I was a ole man when 
I married you, and I didn’ know bout 
ambitions, but I ain’t too old to larn. I 
larnt a heap jes’ now by yo’ and Kyar- 
li—yo’ an’ Carrie’s talk. An’ I'll do you 
bofe de justice to say I b’leeve you is 
made our little darter de gal she is. So, 
ez I was sayin’, ef you all wants de ole 
white lady to de birfday-dinner—”’ 

“I, for one, cert’n’y does,” said his 
wife, thinking how fine a tale it would 
be to-tell. 

“Den I ingages to git her—An’, my 
darter,” he continued, rising from his 
chair without the slightest intimation of 
any such intention on his part, at the 
imminent risk of landing Caroline (sub- 
merging her, we should say) in the ket- 
tle of pot-liquor—‘‘an’, my darter, don’t 
git up no po’ white dinner. I feels de 
ambitions crawlin’ all ‘bout me. Ef 
you wants ennything, jes’ come an’ ax 
pa.” 

The next day Caroline called upon him 
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for money, and met with the encouraging. 
response, “Cert’n’y, my darter, cert'n’y. 
Whateber you needs, jes’ come an’ ax 


Thus emboldened, she and her mother 
added considerably to the intended lux- 
uries of the table, but met no rebuff. The 
old wallet was always forthcoming, and, 
slowly fumbling through it, the old man 
always “ponied up” to the required 
amount. 

The only thing they dared not ask was 
whether Mrs. Darring were coming. 

“‘Ax him,” whispered Mrs. “ Lefridge,” 
nudging her daughter with her elbow as 


old Adam was about leaving for workthe 


day before that proposed for the dinner— 
“ax him.’ 

“T'm ‘fred to ax him,” said Caroline. 

““What’s de matter, my dear ?” and he 
looked so benevolent that his wife ven- 
tured to reply, 

‘Jes’ sump’n de chile wants to know.” 

“All she got to do is to come an’ ax 
pa,” said the old man, pausing on the 
threshold. 

Then—first discreetly placing between 
them the distance and the barrier of the 
table—Caroline put her query, and her 
parent made reply : “‘ Yes, my darter—ef 
she’s well ’nuf. An’ ef you wants enny 
mo’ white folks invited, jes’ come an’ ax 
pa.” 

The day came: the table was spread. 
Dinner was to be at two: at one Adam 
and Dave came home. 

“Now,” said the old man to his wife 
—now, you git off dem cloze an’ git in 
dat bed in de yudder room.—An’, Dave, 
you go up to my ole mis’ an’ tell her de 
cramp is takin’ de exceedence. wid Mar- 
riar, an’ ef she’ll come down here an’ see 
ef she ken he’p de nigger, ole Addum will 
be eberlassin’ thankful.” 

Dave thrust his tongue in his cheek, 
and with a wink at his sister disappeared. 

“Git in dat bed an’ draw up wid de 
cramp till I signerfies to you to draw out 
ag’in.” 

“Lor, Addum! I ain’t gwine—” 

But for some reason she immediately 
changed her mind, and when Dave re- 
turned was in bed, looking so very fool- 


ish and uncomfortable that that youth 
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could not restrain his mirth, and felt con- 
strained to retreat to the pig-sty in the 
back yard. 

As soon as her slender stock of strength 
would allow, Mrs. Darring came: “ How 
do you do, Adam ?” 

“ Po’ an’ piert, Mis’ ’Lizar—po’ an’ piert, 
marm, like a shad in shaller water.” 

““What seems to be the matter with 
Maria ?” asked his old mistress as she 
went in. 

“Marriar ‘peers to be mo’ easier jes’ 
now, thanky, Mis’ ’Lizar; but seems to 
me some good strong mustard wouldn’ 
do her no harm: she’s sho’ to draw up 
ag’in pres’n’y.” 

“We will make the plaster, then,” said 
Mrs. Darring kindly, “but perhaps she 
will not need it. I hope not, for I think 
it a very severe remedy.” 

“‘Marriar do cert’n’y need sewere 0’ 
some kin’, Mis’ ’Lizar,”’ said he: “it’s 
mos’ time to draw up now.—Git de mus- 
tard, Kyarline, to make dat plarster, which 
she is made a many a one befo’ for me 
an’ Marriar too when we was sick.” 

Obeying the instinct of self-preser- 
vation, Caroline produced the mustard 
with an alacrity secretly resented by her 
mother, and Mrs. Darring spread the 
plaster ; but Maria evincing no intention 
whatever to “ draw up,” old Adam placed 
his hand beneath the patchwork quilt with 
the tender inquiry, “Is yo’ feets col’, Mar- 
riar ?”’ 

“Oh, Lordy! oh, Lordy /” yelled his 
wife. 

“You see it’s takin’ her ag’in, Mis’ 
’Lizar,” said he. His hand was still be- 
neath the patchwork quilt, and his face 
was full of benevolent anxiety: ‘‘ Mis’ 
*Lizar, it do ‘peer to me, marm, dat de 
plarster better go on.” 

Mrs. Darring assented, for Maria was 
writhing with pain, and (the “first law of 
Nature” still asserting itself) with Car- 
oline’s unqualified approbation the plas- 
ter was placed in position. 

At this moment Dave’s head appeared 
in the doorway: “Mr. Simpkins an’ a 
wariety of frien’s has arrove,” said he 
sotto voce to his sister.—'* Comp’ny come,” 
he translated to his father. 

“Marriar better be quiet now, Mis’ 


*Lizar, which I’m sho’ we dunno how 
to thank you for comin’, marm.—Keep 
on dat ar plarster, Marriar, till I sez 
take it off,” added the old man as 
Mrs. Darring prepared to leave. 

“She need not keep it on long, Adam: 
it wifl blister her. I think you were un- 
necessarily alarmed this time: you see 
she is in no pain now.” 

“No, marm,” said he with an air which 
needed no translation for Maria, “but she 
will be ef she take dat plarster offen her 
till I sez so.” 

On the way out they passed through 
the “dining-room,” where several of 
Caroline’s friends were assembled, prom- 
inent among them Mr. Simpkins. 

“Dis is we all’s ole mis’,”’ said Adam 
with a wave of the hand not to be misun- 
derstood. They rose respectfully, every 
one.—" Mis’ 'Lizar,” he continued, “ ef 
you ain’t too proud to eat a moufful in 
yo’ ole sarvant’s house, me an’ Kyarline 
would be mighty proud to stan’ ’hin’ yo’ 
cheer an’ sarve you ez we use to.” 

Unwilling to mortify the old man, and 
too long accustomed to having negroes 
around her. table to attach a thought to 


it now, she sat down and took a cup of 


coffee, eulogizing the appearance of the 
table as she did so. 

Caroline, with the inspiration of one 
who does not desire again to be detect- 
ed in the indulgence of untimely slum- 
ber (in other words, to be a second time 
“caught napping’’), took up a waiter and 
obediently planted herself behind the old 
lady’s chair. 

Whether this graceful acquiescence at 
all softened her father’s heart must re- 
main an open question. If it had this 
effect, that sensitive organ was immedi- 
ately reossified when he detected her in 
the act of amusing her guests by making 
a contemptuous grimace over his old mis- 
tress’s head. 

Without apparent notice of this by- 
play, he escorted Mrs. Darring to the 
street, and returned to the dining-room. 
“Ladies an’ gemmen,” said he, “de oc- 
casion uv dis festus dinner will have to 
be got off to-night. ’‘Skusin’ sickness in 
de fam’ly, I ’spec’fully axes you all to 
git 'roun’ ag’in ‘bout eight o'clock dis 


and s 
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ebening—which it’s a mo’ festusser time 
anyhow—an’ we hopes to hab de con- 
tribilation of furder comp’ny.” 

Having promised to return and spend 
the evening, the guests departed, and the 
old man took his daughter into the next 
room. 

“‘ Addum,” cried his wife, ‘‘I mos’ done 
bu’nt up. Kin I take it off?” 

‘“*Pen’s ‘pon whedder de ambitions is 
bu’nt outen you. Does you still want de 
white lady, my ole mis’, to set down an’ 
feed wid a passel o’ niggers? An’ does 
you still want Kyarline to be de gal she 
is —sassin’ ole mis’ an’ knockin’ her 
*bout ?” 

Evidently amenable to instruction, Ma- 
ria responded comprehensively, “I don’t 
want nothin’ I ortenter.”’ 

“ Take off de plarster,”” said Adam sol- 
emnly. —‘‘Ez for you,” turning to his 
daughter, ‘‘I was hopin’ dat de lesson uv 
makin’ you stan’ ’hin’ ole mis’s cheer an’ 
wait on her wid yo’ waiter in yo’ han’, 
fo’ de res’ uv de niggers, would ha’ took 
de ambitions out o’ you too; but ”»—with 
great deliberation he selected an Osage- 
orange branch and thoughtfully drew it 
between his stiff old fingers—‘but dar 
ain’t nuffin’ so instructive to a nigger ez 
a good larrupin’. A nigger, 'specially a 
young nigger, will take larnin’ on his 
back dat you nuvvur could ha’ got it in 
his head. De back way is de nachul 
way for niggers, sho’.” 

With a laugh at his own witticism 
which seemed simply demoniac to his 
audience, he proceeded deliberately to 
select another switch, which he laid be- 
side his first choice. 

“Fac’ is,” pursued this moral philos- 
opher —‘‘fac’ is, dar ain’t nuffin’ dat 
"grees wid a nigger, 'specially a young 
nigger, like dogwood bitters. Dey orter 
hev’ a dose uv it 'fo’ bre’kfus’, fus’ thing, 
ebry mornin’. When de Lord said, ‘ Let 
der be light an’ let der be dark,’ I makes 
no doubt He said, ‘ Let der be dogwood ;’ 
an’ dat showed He knowed what He was 
‘bout, ‘cos He fo’seen dat niggers was 


gwine to multiply ‘pon de yuth, ‘special- 
ly young niggers.” 

With these introductory remarks, and 
after much skirmishing around the room 
which did not amount to anything, suc- 
ceeded by a very pronounced “scuffle” 
resulting in Caroline’s defeat, the old 
man grasped the skirt of her dress, and, 
gathering it above her head, held it to- - 
gether with one hand, enclosing her in 
a bag from which there was no escape. 
Now, the yellow cotton garment thus 
brought to view being conspicuously de- 
ficient in latitude and longitude, disclosed 
two very knobby knees, and each time 
those Osage-orange branches came whiz- _ 
zing through the air those knobby knees 
bent like the clasp of a jack-knife, the 
girl’s heels saluted the small of her back, 
and there issued fromthe bag every va- 
riation of sound from the shriek of a loco- 
motive to the groan:of.an ox-cart. 

“What's yo’ name ?” 

“ Kyarline.” 

“Who's c’rec’in’ you ?” 

“Daddy.” 

“Who's yo’ 

“ Ain't got 

“What white lady: was dat you hit on 
de bres’ o’ pu'pose ?” 

“Ole mis’.” 

“What white pussun does you want to 
de birfday ?” 

“Don’t want none.”’ 

“What dat little nappy - headed fool 
name?” 

“Jim Simpkins.” 

Having graduated, she was released. 

“Now, my darter—’" He sat down 
and took out his pipe. His brow was 
placid and his smile benign. His eye- 
brows were raised and the corners of his 
mouth were down, and he looked very 
pitiful indeed (to those who had only a 
bowing acquaintance)—‘‘ Now, my darter, 
I ez tried to do my duty by you an’ Mar- 
riar, but ef you needs ennything mo’, 
*specially dogwood bitters, all you got to 
do is jes’ to—come an’ ax pa.” 

JENNIE WOODVILLE. 
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HE Chinese who are among us, and — 


so strikingly not of us, bury their 
dead usually with maimed rites. The 
terrorism of the hoodlum, the unfeigned 
hostility of the Irish newcomer, oblige 
them to make little of these last offices 
and hurry their dead unceremonious- 
ly to earth. San Francisco is largely a 
Chinese city, the Chinese are abroad like 
locusts over the land, but to see the Chi- 
nese bury in the Chinese fashion we must 
catch them in a corner of their own, where 
they are safe from the barbarian eye and 
can play at being in China to their hearts’ 
content. 

Such a corner is Chinatown of Mon- 
terey. Out there on their headland, un- 
der the soft mists of the Pacific, they 
may be as Chinese as they desire. Noth- 
ing comes to spy on their customs but the 
throng of sea-fowl. Thus, their wooden 
houses, their spiny fish-poles, their stacks 
of fish abominable to man, lie out in se- 
curity under the heavens, and between 
the solemn pine woods and the desert 
ocean poverty has given them its usual 
immunity. The fish they take are their 
nearest neighbors. They rear their young, 
write their letters laboriously with upright 
pencil, eat their Chinese dishes, gabble, 
smoke opium and lead their own Oriental 
lives without fear or afterthought. 

In our morning walk we had uncon- 
sciously wandered farther than we thought, 
for as we raised our heads from a near 
contemplation of a curious bit of sea-moss 
a light puff of wind brought to us “an an- 
cient and fish-like smell” that savored of 
the near vicinity of Chinatown. And, 
sure enough, when we climbed to the 
bank that bordered the beach, there 
were the clustering poles that at a little 
distance look so like the masts of a small 
fleet. 

As it was in the midst of the fishing 
season and the sea full of squid, we won- 
dered a little to see all the boats at anchor 
or drawn up onthe beach. There seem- 
ed, too, an unusual bustle and an air of 


something important going on in the 
town. Curiosity overcame our natural 
repugnance to the prevailing odors, and 
we drew nearer. Scattered about the 
entrance of thé town numbers of oblong 
bits of paper, perforated in a pattern, 
fluttered over the ground. A Chinaman 
came rapidly down the path, and as he 
passed told us that a rich man, a “ wedly 
lich man," worth two thousand dollars, 
had died of a cancer on Saturday morn- 
ing (it was now Monday), and was to be 
buried to-morrow. 

“You'll see a little funny to-day,” said 
he, “and to-night velly much fun. To- 
mollow put him down,” pointing to the 
ground. 

With a murmur of thankfulness that 
the artists had brought their sketch- 
books, we hastened into the town. 

The principal industry of the colony is 
divided into two branches—the drying 
and packing of squid (squid are a sort 
of cuttlefish) and of abalones for the 
Chinese market. The abalone, when 
freshly caught, beaten, and broiled or 
stewed after five minutes’ boiling, is not 
a bad substitute for clams, but squid are 
of an appearance too repulsive for an or- 
dinary stomach. The fishers catch the 
squid in vast quantities with nets at night, 
attracting the fish by blazing torches of 
pitch-pine knots. Often every available 
spot on the rocks is covered with drying 
squid for a quarter of a mile either side 
of the village. The.abalone-shells are 
sent to San Francisco, there to be made 
into sleeve-buttons, scarf-pins and other 
articles. The meat is dried in the sun 
upon frames a few feet from the ground. 
Abalones seem to be caught at all seasons, 
but squid only at certain times. Over 
every hut poles are erected with cross- 
pieces, upon which hang flounders, sole 
and choice parts of the intestines of fishes. 

On the day in question the narrow street 
or lane which twists through the village 
was no thoroughfare, being blocked up 
by a temporary tent, awkwardly made 
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from old sails, in which the body lay in 
state. Everywhere were dirt and grease 
and foul stickiness inconceivable. This 
tent opened directly into the abode of the 
mourners, but we thought it indelicate to 


yield to the strong temptation to peep 


within. At-some distance from the tent 
a hole had been dug into the ground, 
lined with stones and built up with clay 
some four feet from the ground, forming 
a large pot or caldron. Men were busily 
engaged in throwing brush and light- 
wood into the pot: a crane hung over 
it, by which, when the stones were red 
hot, a whole hog could be lowered in and 
roasted. Four hogs were laid out for the 
roasting process. 

An air of coming festivities permeated 
the atmosphere of the whole town. Men 
trimmed banners with tinsel and bright 
papers; others were preparing the funeral 
baked meats; smiling women and girls, 
with silver and jade bracelets jingling on 
their wrists, tramped about with bare feet, 
carrying baskets and parcels done up in 
matting. Some had children strapped to 
their backs, and others were intent upon 
the cutting out and preparing of th 
mourning garments. 

Only two persons seemed outside the 
pale of excitement: a man in a hut on 
the outskirts of the town, who twanged 
upon a doleful stringed instrument over 
and over again the same monotonous 
tune, if tune it could be called; and an 
old fisherman who was mending a sail. 
Upon the sail sprawled a lot of children : 
one, about three years old, with a burden 
strapped to her back, scrambled to her 
feet and ran toward us, gesticulating and 
talking volubly. Her pantomime was so 
expressive that we understood at once 
that she was asking for the flowers one 
of the artists wore in his buttonhole: 
they were given her, but in the midst 
of her delight she discovered that she 
was being sketched. The wildest terror 
overspread her countenance as she turn- 
ed to flee. As she passed me I saw that 
the burden she carried on her back was 
an infant certainly not more than two 
weeks old. - 

She had hardly disappeared within the 
door when a slender, pallid young China- 
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man rushed out to the sail, and with an 
expression of apprehensive terror whisk- 
ed all the children inside. the hut, and 
slammed the door in our faces. The art- 
ists, who greatly desired a sketch of some 
of the picturesque little rascals, looked 
blankly at the hut which had swallowed 
their models. A sliding square of board 
was drawn back: a baby-face with twink- 
ling black eyes peeped from the hole a 
moment, and then disappeared with a 
suddenness suggestive of force from be- 
hind, and the slide was clapped to. 
Presently the pallid young man open- 
ed a crack in the door, beckoned to a 
girl to stand guard for him, and sped 
swiftly by us with a baby under the arm 
farthest away, casting fearful glances over 
his shoulder as he endeavored to shield 
the baby from our baleful gaze. 

A heavy, good-natured fellow seemed 
greatly amused by this exhibition, and 
explained that some of his countrymen 
were very superstitious. “He ’flaid,” he 
said, “you do him bad: he ’flaid you 
make him devil.” 

“Are you afraid too?” we asked. 

“Oh no, me no ’flaid: me welly 
much likee. Bymeby, you no talkee, 
you catchee baby.— Look!” he contin- 
ued in a tone of friendly banter: “he’s 
a funny man—make him.” 

Truly he was a funny man. His face 
was like a mask, and he wore a mous- 
tache—a rare thing in Chinamen—that 
resembled a moulting shoebrush. 

A curious crowd had gathered about 
us, laughing, talking, and crying out with 
admiration at every stroke of the pencil 
—a short man with a threaded needle in 
his hand; a little girl of some nine years, 
smoking a cigarette; a young woman who 
distorted her face with grimaces when- 
ever we caught her eye; and many more, 
all characteristic and all of them unpleas- 
antly dirty. They were becoming too 
many and too clamorous for comfort, so 
we closed our books and retraced our 
steps. 

A flap of the tent had been raised. 
Outside this entrance a young woman 
with a child between her knees sat upon 
an upturned box: an old woman of a 
kindly countenance squatted on the 
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ground before her. They talked in low 
tones. I could well fancy, from the at- 
titudes and voices, the conversation: 
“He had been ailing for a long time, 
but we had no thought the end was so 
near. Only last Wednesday he talked 
quite cheerfully about the fishing- boats 
and his plans for the future, and what 
he meant to do for his grandchild,” 
pressing the baby close; “but now all 
is ended.”—“I am an old woman, my 
dear,”’ I imagined the other replying as 
she crumbled bits of stick between her 
fingers, ‘‘and I have seen much sorrow; 
but time cures all wounds, and for the 
child’s sake you must not give way;” 
and so on, as people usually talk under 
these sad circumstances. The young 
woman’s patient sorrow and the old 
woman's kindly sympathy made them 
seem nearer to the humanity which I 
know, and less related to the remote 
and strange civilization of the East. 

Hearing broken English near me, I 
asked if strangers were allowed to en- 
ter the tent. 


“Oh yes,” was the answer. “ All light! | 


You likee, you go in: he no care.” 

We looked through the opening of the 
tent. A cheap coffin, painted black, lay 
across trestles, upon one of which was a 
large screwdriver. At the head and at 
the foot of the coffin stood two dgll-like 
figures, male and female, bowls of boiled 
rice, cups of tea, pears and sweetmeats ; 
also pans of ashes stuck with short, thick 
red tapers and joss-sticks resembling fire- 
crackers with a stem. . 

A young man, came from the inner 
door and replenished the bowls of rice, 
which were black with dirt and flies. 
Horrible flies they were, unlike any oth- 
er fties—long and thin, and sluggish in 
their movements, of great pertinacity in 
holding a position, suggestive of shock- 
ing things. 

A young woman now emerged from 
the door with a pile of white garments 
of a strange fashion. Beckoning to the 
young woman we had noticed outside, 
she gave one of the white garments to 
her, and took another for herself, and 
throwing them over their shoulders, with 
a gunny-sack wrapped around the lower 
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part of their bodies as a skirt, they gird- 
ed the whole about the waist with a strip 
of the gunny-sack. Upon their heads 
they placed hoods made of strips of white 
muslin doubled and closed at the back. 
The hoods, the front of which fell over 
their faces like a veil, were held in place 
over the top of the head by a piece of 
gunny -sack, and were ornamented at 
the peak with a single loop of dark-red 
cloth. 

The young man dressed himself in a 
somewhat similar way, except that he 
wore a gunny-sack wrapped about his 
shoulders and belted in at the waist, 
while upon his head was a gunny-sack 
turban, with three straw balls hanging 
down in, front, one striking just between 
his eyes. All of them wore their hair, 
without the usual false appurtenances, 
in a loose, dishevelled braid. 

The man lighted the tapers and the 
joss-sticks. The women threw them- 
selves upon their knees and touched the 
ground with their foreheads. It was start- 
ling to one’s nervous system when they 
both burst into a loud, sobbing wail, chant- 
ing with a sort of rhythm. The smaller 
of the women seemed to feel the dramatic 
force of the situation, and speedily work- 
ed herself up into an hysterical frenzy, 
swaying her head from side to side with 
long-drawn, choking sobs that were dis- 
tressing to hear. Her little child crawl- 
ed into the tent and amused itself by 
playing with its mother’s hair. Hens 
ran about and pecked at the offerings 
of rice in the bowls. 

The wailing of the woman we had first 
observed became fainter, and she raised 
her head. It was a- horrid sight: her 
face was smeared with blood and a pool 
of blood was on the ground. The other 
woman ceased her cries at once, and 
looked at the blood with a great deal 
of interest, and, I fancied, some envy. 
One of the artists felt sure that the blood 
was forced from the nostrils by artificial 
means. Certainly, there was a great deal 
of humbug going on, for the most bro- 
ken-hearted woman, apparently, had not, 
when she rose, a sign of moisture in her 
eyes and her cheeks were as dry as my 
own. I thought possibly they might be 
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hired mourners, but a Chinawoman said 
they were the dead man’s daughters. 

At the beginning of the lamentations 
we all drew back from a feeling of del- 
icacy ; but as their own people walked 
in and out and about, laughing and chat- 
ting with the utmost unconcern, we kept 
our places. Going home, we each con- 
fessed that we would havg run away but 
for the others. 

Although we were told that there would 
be “welly much fun” that night when 
they burned the “die man’s’ picture, 
we were too tired to stay longer, but ac- 
cepted an invitation to the funeral on 
the morrow. 


Curiosity to watch the closing scenes 
of this singular affair took us over to 
Chinatown early next day. 

Some eight or ten women, a couple of 
men and several children, all relatives of 
the deceased, were busily arraying them- 
selves in the mourning-garments, with 
much chatty talk and laughter. One side 
of the tent had been taken down, and 
tables, set in a row from the foot of the 
coffin out into the open air, were laden 
with meats, fruits and sweetmeats. The 
four hogs had been roasted in the night, 
and apparently varnished: one lay in the 
centre of each table. A couple of cocks 
with feet, combs and wattles complete 
made an odd appearance. Some of the 
sweetmeats were very prettily crystal- 
lized with loaf-sugar, but most of them 
were simply dreadful. The figures that 
had stood by the coffin now graced the 
tables in the attitude of a friendly set-to. 

A priest, brought from the city at the 
vast expense of sixty dollars, came from 
the mourners’ hut with a pair of cracked 
cymbals. He wore a long black gown 
and a flat black cap. It was evident at 
a glance that he was of altogether a 
different class from the poor fishers: he 
was taller, had a dignified carriage and 
an aspect of superiority. His face was 
most remarkable —a high, narrow fore- 
head, long, thin, hooked nose, a haughty, 
discontented mouth with a slightly-pro- 
truding upper lip, and a complexion of 
corpse-like pallor. His dead-black, glazed 
eyes, his lips and the inside of his dilated 
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nostrils, parched and blackened, seemed. 
to indicate some fierce internal fire that 
was rapidly consuming his vitals. He 
took a position in front of a fire over 
which was set upon stones a shallow 
iron pan of rice, lentils and beans, cover- 
ed with a large tin dish, and, alternately 
clapping the cymbals and ringing a tea- 
bell, chanted in a soft and refined voice, 
but without the slightest show of interest. 

The women ranged themselves around 
the fire in a circle, the front of their hoods 
falling over their faces and their heads 
bowed to the dust. Each woman held 
a short stick, knotted at one end with 
white cloth, and a sprig of weeds. Beat- . 
ing the ground with the sticks, and then 
with the weeds, they joined the priest in — 
his chant, at first slowly, then growing 
gradually louder and wilder, with hoarse 
sobs and cries and groans, accompanied 
with a swaying of the body and a beat- 
ing of the forehead upon the ground 
until the spot became pandemonium. 

Through all this discordant clamor 
pierced the thin, clear voice of the 
priest, never growing more animated, 
though sometimes quickening with a re- 
frain very like the “Swing low, sweet 
chariot!” of the Jubilee Singers. 

Outside the circle had gathered all 
Chinatown, except the one old man, 
who still mended his sail, and the man 
with the stringed instrument, who stead- 
ily played the same piece over and over 
again, and was still playing it when we 
left. 

There were many jokes and much bad- 
inage and laughter amongst the lookers- 
on. One bright-eyed old-fellow caught. 
my eye with a smile of intelligence that 
said as plainly as words, “You and I un- 
derstand the hollowness of this sort of 
thing.” The “funny man” wore an ex- 
pression of cynical amusement, as did . 
many others. 

In the midst of a fury of howling and 
wailing and thrashing of weeds and sticks 
ababy climbed upon its prostrate mother’s 
back, seated itself astride and lashed her 
over the head with a twig of the mourn- 
ing-weed. At this the crowd laughed 
loud and long. Another woman suck- 
led her child without modifying the in- 
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tensity of her howls or raising her head. 
A bit of side interest was an impromptu 
cockfight, which was summarily ended 
by a couple of curs. 

In about half an hour the rice and 
lentils and much accidental dirt were 
dished up in a couple of ginger-pots, the 
priest first striking the pots three times 
with a short sword and drawing cab- 
alistic lines across the nauseous com- 
pound. The mourners meanwhile ceased 
their cries, raised their heads and gossip- 
ed in low tones. 

All followed the priest to the coffin and 
fell upon their knees. Several saucers- 
ful of the rice were passed around, each 
mourner dipping a dirty hand into it 
and swallowing a scalding mouthful, the 
mothers forcing it down the throats of the 
children, who spluttered and screamed at 
the burning dose. The pots were then 
tied up with red and green papers and 
set on one side. 

A master of ceremonies, who had hith- 
erto kept in the background, with four 
young men, assisted by the priest, knelt 
at the outer end of the tables, rose with 
genuflections, chanted, knelt, rose again 
with more genuflections, poured out tea 
and sprinkled rice and sweetmeats upon 
the ground. The priest tapped the last 
hog’s tail three times with a wand. After 
more prayers, more chanting and more 
genuflections the party returned to the 
coffin, near which I happened to be 
standing. 

A sudden overpowering odor filling the 
air, I glanced atthe coffin : they had taken 
off the lid, and were filling it up with the 
pots of rice and’ sweetmeats. We stood 
not upon the order of our going, but went 
at once, as did the more fastidious of the 
fishermen. The priest started back, hand- 
kerchief to his nose, but after a moment’s 
irresolution gallantly resumed his original 
position with averted face, which for the 
first time assumed an expression —that 
of disgust. 

The coffin-lid screwed down and cov- 
ered with a red pall, things came to a 
standstill. They had forgotten to send 
for a wagon to carry the coffin to the 
burial-place. A man was at once de- 
spatched to the town, a mile and a half 
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distant. The crowd scattered and formed 
into groups, smoking and chatting. The 
priest and mourners retired to their apart- 
ments, and our artist filled up the hour 
of waiting by making sketches. __ 

When the wagon was reported in sight 
the priest and mourners reappeared; a 
fire in an old oil-can at the foot of the 
coffin was lighted ; tapers and joss-sticks 
were set burning ; and a weird procession, 
headed by the priest clapping the cym- 
bals, marched round and round the cof- 
fin, chanting and wailing, with bent backs, 
leaning upon shortsticks. Itwasastrange, 
wild sight: even the bystanders ceased 
their idle talk and the babies on their 
mothers’ backs howled dismally. Three 
claps of the cymbals, three taps upon the 
coffin by the priest with the short sword, 
brought this to an end, and the coffin was 
carried out and placed in the wagon. 

The wagon was followed by a proces- 
sion carrying banners, all the participants 
retaining their stooping posture—some, 
not in full mourning-dress, wearing white 
bands about the forehead or tied around 
one wrist. 

The horse drawing the coffin snorted 
and danced with terror, and was kept 
in the right course with extreme diffi- 
culty. My own little pony, which I had 
mounted to follow the procession, trem- 
bled under me, and I felt a quiver through 
her frame at every clash of the cymbals 
or fresh how] from the mourners. By the 
time we arrived at the burial-place she was 
dripping with sweat and wellnigh unman- 
ageable. Shortly before we reached the 
grave four old women bounded upon the 
two chief mourners, pinned them by the 
arms on either side, forced them to run in 
a circle around the wagon, and then tried 
to drag them back to the town. One es- 
caped and threw herself beside the open 
grave, but the other, despite her frantic 
struggles and piercing shrieks, was drag- 
ged away, contesting her ground inch by 
inch. The poor creature’s face was dis- 
torted and purple, and real tears—the 
first I had seen—were pouring down her 
cheeks. 

Before the coffin was lowered tapers 
and joss-sticks were burned ; there were 
more genuflections and chanting and wail- 
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ing and beating of cymbals and ringing of 
the tea-bell ; a cock with bound legs was 
made to flutter across the grave. After 
an interminable time all turned their 
backs, and the coffin was lowered, with 
a heavy stone on the lid. The grave 
was filled in, fire-crackers snapped and 
banged, and the funeral was over at last. 
Mourning-garments were hastily torn off, 
rolled into bundles and tucked out of 
sight. And now hey for the funeral 
baked meats, the hogs, the cocks and 
the revolting sweetmeats ! 

A last ceremony on entering the village 
consisted of jumping over a bonfire in the 
middle of the street, followed by a wash- 
ing of hands; which latter seemed to us 
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“outside barbarians” the most sensible 
part of the whole performance. 

We turned our faces toward the clean 
sands and the fresh sea-breeze with a 
strong sense of relief, but for a long time 
the wind brought to us whiffs of what we 
would have fain left behind, and fluttered 
the funeral- prayers about our startled 
horses’ feet. The metallic tinkling of 
the stringed instrument followed after us 
like the cynical laughter of a high, thin 
voice. I fancy that it tinkles still, and 
that old Death-in-life is still mending his 
shroud - like sail, taking no note of the 
tumbling children nor aught else of the 
concerns of our humanity. : 

F. M. OSBOURNE. 


THE BLUEBIRD’S SONG. 


PRING!” “Spring!” 
Sang a bluebird on a bough. 
Oh, the bough was brown and bare: 
Blinding sleet filled all the air. 
Bird, sweet bird! why singest thou ? 
Still the bluebird sang, 
“ Spring Spring 


Sang the bluebird in the gray. 
Bird, sweet bird! we faint with fears: 
Life’s bright morn is dimmed with tears. 
Where is the sun? Where the ome 
Still the bluebird sang, 
_ “Hope!” “ Hope!” 


“Love!” “Love!” 
Sang the bluebird in the cold. 
Bird, sweet bird! ah, Love has fled: 
Love is old, or Love is dead, 
With his red lips in the mould. 
Still the bluebird sang, 


“Love!” “Love!” 


Emity A. BRADDOCK. 


bere sun had disappeared behind the 
hills of New Bethany, and the ling- 
ering light on the mountain-tops was 
changing from rose to purple, when Dea- 
con Pinch stopped his melancholy old 
mare in front of the village post-office. 
It was Saturday night, the only time 
when New Bethany roused itself from 
its lethargy and showed any signs of 
life and energy. The rest of the week 
it drowsed and languished after the fash- 
ion of small country towns remote from 
railways and manufacturing centres. 

“Whoa, Mary Jane!” said the deacon 
with unnecessary emphasis, throwing . the 
reins on the mare's broad back and 'spring- 
ing to the ground. 

But the despondent Mary Jane had 
already ceased her shambling gait from 
sheer force of habit. A ten years’ service 
with the deacon had made her perfectly 
familiar with his accustomed round of 
stopping-places. Wednesday night it was 
the prayer-meeting ; Sunday, the church- 
service; and Saturday night, invariably 
the post-office, and, as a late variation, 
an after-pause at the house of Mrs. Betsy 
Hill, the town-milliner, who for a quarter 
of a century had supplied the women of 
New Bethany with headgear fearfully and 
wonderfully made. 

The moment the deacon stepped inside 
the office he knew, from the unusual buzz 
of conversation, that something extraor- 
dinary had happened. 

“Heard the news—eh, deacon ?” asked 
one of the village loungers. — 

The deacon looked up inquiringly. 

“Miss Kezia'’s had an amazin’ streak 
of luck.” 

“It’s been nothin’ dz¢an amazin’ streak 
of luck ever since she was born,” return- 
ed the deacon. “If ownin’ the best farm 
in town and hevin’ money at interest isn’t 
luck, I'd like to know what zs.” 

“Yes, but this is something out of com- 
mon. You used to know her brother, who 
died years ago and left his only child for 
Miss Kezia to bring up? Wa’al, when 
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old man Mead died Miss Kezia took the 
farm as her share of the property, and her 
brother, bein’ of a rovin’ turn of mind, 
took the few thousands of personal prop- 
erty as his’n and invested ‘em in Western 
lands, which turned out wuthless, and he 
lost every cent he put in. Folks always 
blamed him for bein’ so foolish and hasty, 
and they say grief and mortification like 
hastened his death. Wa’al, it turns out 
now they hev’ put a railroad square 
through the lands, and it’s sent real 
estate way up, nobody knows where. 
Miss Kezia’s bin offered nigh onto eight 
thousand dollars for the lands, and they 
say she'll get ever so much more if she 
only holds out.” 

“You don’t mean it?” 

“T dew: it’s as true as Scripter.” 

“She'll hold out, never fear,’’ said the 
deacon ; “and I hold it to be our bounden 
duty as neighbors to advise her to that 
end.” 

Instead of lingering as usual for the 
village gossip —for the New Bethany 
post-office on Saturday night answered 
the purpose of a weekly paper—the dea- 
con seemed in a great hurry to get home. 

It was the night of the choir-rehearsal, 
and in driving by the church he saw Mary 
Mead, Miss Kezia’s niece, going up the 
steps. He suddenly whipped up his 
sleepy old mare and drove home at a 
breakneck rate of speed. 

““Now’s yer time, Solomon Pinch,” he 
muttered to himself: “it mebbe a long 
while afore ye’ll hev’ sich a good chance 
ag’in. « She'll be sure to be alone for a 
couple o’ hours or so.— Hi, old lady! 
no stoppin’ here to-night,” he added, 
giving the lines a sudden twist as Mary 
Jane showed an inclination to stop be- 
fore Mrs. Betsy Hill’s house: “we've 
other fish to fry sow, old girl.” 

When he reached home he drove the 
mare under the horse-shed and tied her 
there, instead of unharnessing her as 
usual. Then he entered the house, and, 
hastily swallowing the scanty supper which 
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the hired woman placed before him, don- 
ned his best clothes and drove off again 
at a rapid pace. 

“‘ Law sakes alive!’’ exclaimed the wo- 
man, amazed. “ The deacon’s got suthin’ 
on his mind, sure! It’s the first time I 
ever knew him to disremember to ask 


a blessin’. 


Ever since the death of his wife Dea- 
con Pinch had looked on Miss Kezia as 
her probable successor. For years he 
had gazed with covetous eyes on the fine 
Mead farm with its substantial buildings, 
but he never could screw his courage up 
to the point of facing the snapping black 
eyes of its owner. Of late he had been 
seen several times knocking at the door 
of Mrs. Betsy Hill’s little brown house, 
and the worthy milliner was overjoyed 
at the opening of this brilliant prospect 
before her. But the news of the sudden 
rise in Western lands caused Mrs. Hill, 
with her small possessions, to sink into 
insignificance by the side of this rich 
woman with her well-tilled acres, her 
overflowing barns and her prospective 
thousands of dollars. 

The idea of failure in his matrimonial 
venture never for an instant entered the 
deacon’s head. ‘‘ The way afore ye is as 
plain and straight as a pipe-stem, Solo- 
mon Pinch,” he murmured, rubbing the 
palms of his hands together as he walk- 
ed toward Miss Kezia’s side-door. ‘“‘ Wo- 
men is mostly alike —eager an’ willin’ 
to embrace matrimonial opportunities. 
They'll snap at an offer like a hungry 
trout ataworm. She has got the money, 
and I hev’ got the prominence and the 
influence: that’s a p’int not to be over- 
looked; and deacons isn’t to be had 
every day. Put her money and my in- 
fluence together, and I rayther guess 
we'll stand about top o’ the heap in 
New Bethany.” . 

Miss Kezia was sitting by the table, 
knitting as usual. She had just begun to 
narrow for the toe of the stocking when 
a step sounded on the walk. She threw 
down the stocking and opened the door, 
and, holding the lamp high above her 
head, her eyes rested on the amazing 
spectacle of the deacon in all the Sun- 


day magnificence of white shirt and 
shiny black broadcloth. “Well, I nev- 
er!” she ejaculated; and then, feeling 
that her reception had been hardly hos- 
pitable, she lowered the lamp and said 
kindly, ‘Come in, deacon—come in.” 

“Thank ye, thank ye: I don’t mind 
if I dew.” 

“Take a seat, deacon.” 

“Thank ye: I don’t mind if I dew.” 

The deacon surveyed the attractive 
room, which, with its cheery fire and 
comfortable cushioned chairs, seemed a 
veritable Paradise in comparison with his 
untidy, ill- kept home. He placed his - 
hat on the floor beside his chair, display- 
ing his scant gray locks ingeniously plas- 
tered over the top of his head so as to 
cover as much of the bald surface as 
possible. Then there was a long pause. 

“Anything going on, deacon?” asked 
Miss Kezia, resuming her knitting. She 
was greatly puzzled to account for those 
Sunday clothes. 

‘Nothin’ within the range of my ob- 
servation. There won’t be much agoin’ 
on now till ‘lection-time: things ’ll be 
pretty lively then.” 

“Want to buy any hay this year?” 
chirped Miss Kezia. “ Mine is extra good 
this season: my hired man says it’s the 
heaviest yield in town.” 

“I rayther guess I'll hev’ enough to 
carry me through the winter. If I don’t, 
I shall know where to come for hay as és 
hay. I declare your farm does beat all! 
I feel kind o’ rigged-like when I think 
the best farm in town is managed by a 
woman.” 

Miss Kezia smiled graciously, and the 
deacon drew his chair a little nearer his 
hostess: “It must be a gret load for ye 
to carry all alone. Such a large farm is 
a tre-men-jous responsibility for a lone 
woman.” : 

“Oh, I don’t mind it: it keeps me 
proper busy.” 

The deacon hitched his chair along a 
few inches farther: “ Ye’d oughter hev’ a 
brother or cousin, or some relative like, 
to share the burden with ye.” 

““My shoulders are plenty strong,” re- 
turned Miss Kezia good-naturedly. “I’m 
glad to show folks that there are women 
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who are good for something besides gid- 
dy-gaddying and tattling.” 

“Yis, yis,”” answered the deacon, “we 
can all testify to your vally and worth. 
You're a real honor to your sex. You're 
—you're a bright and shinin’ beacon- 
light to the triflin’ and vain-minded wo- 
men of the world;” and the speaker 
waved his hand at the conclusion of this 
little oratorical flourish. 

Then, hitch, hitch, hitch went the chair 
Miss Kezia-ward. ‘Don't ye feel sort o’ 
lonely at spells ?” he asked insinuatingly. 

Miss Kezia glanced suspiciously at the 
rapidly -advancing chair. She dropped 
her knitting, and went to the fire and 
piled up the blazing sticks of wood. Then 
she came back to the table and set her 
chair on the farther: side of it, thus put- 
ting a barrier between her and her visitor: 
“I’m never lonely, deacon: plenty to do 
is the best medicine for loneliness.” * 

“But woman’s a tender, dependent 
creatur’, Woman's a vine” (here the 
deacon assumed his weekly prayer-meet- 
ing drawl), “and needs suthin’ to cling to 
when the troublous, desolatin’ waves and 
winds of affliction and sorrer roll over 
her.” 

“Stuff and nonsense !” exclaimed Miss 
Kezia with a contemptuous sniff. “I 
shouldn’t have expected that a man of 
your sense, deacon, would repeat such 
silly trash. I have no patience with the 
people who are always talking as if a 
woman couldn’t stand alone, and need- 
ed propping up, like a rag doll that hadn't 
any backbone. I’m no vine—no such 
creeping, helpless thing, I can tell you. 
I can stand alone as well as anybody, 
if the Lord so wills it, although I admit, 
deacon, that it’s pleasanter to have some 
one to keep you company.” 

“That’s jest it: ye hev’ hit the nail 
squar’ on the head! It zs pleasanter to 
hev’ company in our sojourn on this 
mortal earth.” 

The deacon seized his chair with both 
hands and by a circuitous line of hitch- 
ing placed it within three feet of Miss 
Kezia’s table: “You're a forehanded 
woman, Miss Kezia ; I’m a man of prom- 
inence and influence in the community : 
it seems to me that it would be a good 
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thing if we could walk “hand-in-hand 
through this vale of tears. Providence 


seems to p’int its finger that way.” The 


deacon was thinking at that very moment 
of the money he would save by putting a 
thrifty manager like Miss Kezia in the 
place of his inefficient, wasteful hired 
woman. 

Miss Kezia was dumfounded. She 
dropped her knitting, and the ball of 
yarn rolled across the floor. “Mercy !’’ 
she finally gasped. 

“T’ll make ye a first-rate husband, and 
ye’ll make me a good wife. We've been 
members of the same church for thirty 
year or more, and as we’ve been mem- 
bers of the sfzrztooal family, we'll now be 
members of the same Auman family.” 

Miss Kezia straightened herself up in 
her high-backed chair and drew in her 
chin, while her voice rang out shrill and 
clear: “I rather guess it'll take two to 
make that bargain.” 

A second look at her aged admirer, 
who was edging up to her with a sheep- 
ish simper, exasperated the good woman 
beyond control. “The old fool!” she said 
wrathfully. 

The color came into the deacon’s thin 
cheeks, and he started to his feet, looking 
anxiously toward the door, as if meditat- 
ing a hasty retreat. But the yarn’ was 
wound around his boots and he was 
forced to remain. 

Miss Kezia likewise rose, and, folding 
her hands primly in front of her, remark- 
ed grimly, “When you first began your 
talking I hadn’t the least idea what you 
were driving at. I thought you were hint- 
ing about Betsy Hill, and wanted to take 
me into your confidence. I never dream- 
ed that you meant me. Why, I supposed 
every one in town knew that I wouldn't 
give up my freedom for the best man liv- 
ing. Betsy Hill is a pious, likely woman : 
she'll make a good home for you, and 
she needs a home herself.” 

The deacon looked completely with- 
ered, and Miss Kezia continued: “If 
you'll step around a little livelier, deacon, 
and pick up the stones on your lots and 
put them into good fences, and mow down 
some of those pesky weeds, there's no 
earthly reason why your farm shouldn’t 
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look as well as mine. If I’ve said any- 
thing to hurt your feelings, deacon, I hope 
you'll overlook it. Why, you are all 
twisted up in that yarn: I'll untangle 
it.” 

The delay in unwinding the yarn from 
the deacon’s feet gave Miss Keziaa chance 
for further remark : ‘‘One word more, dea- 
con: have you heard about those West- 
ern lands ?” 

The deacon wished he was anywhere 
out of the range of those merciless black 
eyes. ‘I—TI think I've heern tell suthin’ 


about ’em,”’ he replied meekly. 

“I thought so! I thought so!"’ exclaim- 
ed Miss Kezia savagely. ‘“ Well, deacon, 
those lands rightfully belong to my niece 
Mary: I only hold them as her guardian.” 

The deacon began to look upon his re- 
jection as a blessing in disguise, for with- 
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out the Western lands Miss Kezia’s at- 
tractions seemed tame compared with 
those of mild, blue-eyed, buxom Widow 
Hill. “I can trust to ye never to men- 
tion this?” he asked timidly. 

“T shall never speak of it. Now, follow 
my advice, deacon: make sure of Betsy 
Hill before another week goes by. You 
have my good wishes. See to this at 
once.” 

“Thank ye, thank ye: I don’t mind if 
I dew.” 

The good woman followed her crest- 
fallen visitor to the door, As a sudden 
gust of cold night air put out the light 
she said, ‘‘The air is snapping to-night: 
have a frost, eh, deacon ?” 

And the discomfited deacon felt that 
he had been nipped by something sharper 


than a frost. Emma H. DEMERITT. 


HE American art-student on his pil- 

grimage to Paris naturally stops by 
the way in London to have a look at the 
art-schools of the great metropolis. He 
soon finds that 42s Mecca is not that of 
the free-born Briton, who wonders at the 
fascination which Paris ateliers have for 
Americans. While obliged to own that 
his neighbors across the Channel under- 
stand the management of paint to perfec- 
tion and are masters of tone, the English- 
man laments what he considers their dull 
perception of beauty, their poor choice of 
subjects and their subordination of purity 
of color to values. Allowing for national 
jealousies, there seems really a grain of 
truth in the idea. A school which shall 
combine the force, truth and masterly 
handling of the French with the senti- 
ment, appreciation of beauty and refine- 
ment of the English painters is much to 
be wished for, and that America may 
prove its birthplace and home seems 
not an unreasonable hope. As one wan- 
ders through the British art-galleries, hap- 
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pily chosen subjects are the rule, not the 
exception, and there certainly seems no 
cause for the divorce of the finest tech- 
nique from important and _ interesting 
ideas. Even in realism there may be 
selection. But such general questions, 
though suggested indeed by visits to the 
London art-schools, would lead us too far 
from the purpose of this paper, which is 
simply to give an account of these schools 
and the methods pursued in them. 
South Kensington, the central and most 
important of the national art-training 
schools, stands upon Exhibition Road, in 
a convenient and pleasant part of Lon- 
don, and, both by underground railway 
and omnibus, is easily accessible from all 
quarters of the metropolis. The present 
schools occupy the north and west sides 
of the inner quadrangle of buildings, 
which have been in use since 1863. The 
arrangements for lighting, both day and 
night, heating and ventilation, are very 
good, though neither the exterior, of plain 


brick, nor the interior, which seems hardly 
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large enough for its varied occupants, 
quite fulfils one’s preconceived notions 
of the place or accords with the vast gal- 
leries and treasures of art which adjoin 
and are connected with it. Students can 
readily obtain permission to draw in the 
museum, but the school course keeps 
them closely occupied, and it is chiefly 
at the option of the teachers that pictures 
and objects from the galleries are occa- 
sionally brought into the class-rooms to 
be copied. At the institution of the School 
of Design it occupied a part of Somerset 
House, once used by the Royal Academy, 
and now by the Registration Office. This 
was in 1837. In 1852 it was transferred 
to Marlborough House, St. James’s Park, 
where by Prince Albert's influence—a 
power ever ready to act in the interests 
of art and science—a training-school for 
teachers throughout the country was es- 
tablished. Thence, in 1856, the improved 
and enlarged schools were removed to 
South Kensington, and for the following 
seven years the classes were held in 
wooden buildings, taking possession, as 
before mentioned, of the more substantial 
brick ones in 1863. 

The students are of both sexes, the 
female school being the larger one, hav- 
ing four hundred members as against 
three hundred and twenty in the male. 
The two departments are entirely distinct, 
except that there is a lecture-room com- 
mon to both. Mr. Edward Poynter, R. 
A., is the principal; Mr. Sparkes, head- 
master; and Miss Truloch, lady super- 


- intendent. In addition to these there are 


nine assistants and instructors in special 
branches, and three occasional lecturers. 
The object of the school is the training 
of teachers and the pursuit of art as ap- 
plied to manufactures. The classes are 
not free, except to students who attain 
great proficiency or display especial tal- 
ent, who are allowed a year’s instruction ; 
which privilege is renewed upon their 
again exhibiting proofs of ability. The 
entrance-fee is five shillings, and five 
pounds is the cost of five months’ instruc- 
tion when the attendance is daily, and 
includes evenings: for a part of the time 
it is of course less. The annual session 
is of two terms, commencing October Ist 
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and March rst; the second therefore ends 
July 31st; and we are thereby reminded 
that we are in London, not in New York, 
where crowded classes in midsummer 
would tax even the most enthusiastic 
teachers and students beyond endurance. 
Pupils can enter at any time, and consider 
the five following months as aterm. Daily 
attendance is from nine until half-past 
three, and in the evenings from seven 
until nine o'clock. There are some ex- 
tra classes for schoolmasters, schoolmis- 
tresses and pupil-teachers of elementary 
schools. 

A preliminary examination is required, 
wherein Kensington differs somewhat 
from many of our American schools, It 
is, however, not a difficult one to pass, 
and only demands some slight acquaint- 
ance with the first principles of drawing. 
The test-sheet is from the flat, an outline 
of some simple vase or ornament, to be 
done without measuring, to be either en- 
larged or diminished, and to be drawn a¢ 
the school. The papers are then left for 
examination, and within a day or two the 
aspirant is informed of his fate. Appli- 
cations may be made on any Tuesday, 
but the unsuccessful candidate cannot 
present himself again for a month. This 
time, one infers, is-to be spent in renew- 
ed hard work at home, preparatory to a 
second attempt. 

Thus admitted, and bearing in mind 
that the judgment of the teacher greatly 
modifies, in many cases, the rules, so that 
those who are prepared by previous study 
can go on at once or by quickness and 
ability can be rapidly promoted, the 
course at first includes much outlining 
and drawing from the flat, with slight 
shading. For the student of landscape, 
outlining from casts of ornament, draw- 
ing from the flat in sepia, and for those in- 
tending to study figure, outlining of faces 
and whole figures from the round, with 
shading from casts of ornament, come 
next. Outline drawings seem highly es- 
teemed, and shading begins only after 
considerable practice therein. Of block- 
and-vase drawing, so frequently seen in 
the American schools of design, there is — 
comparatively little, the preliminary ex- 
amination being based upon the supposi- 
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tion that applicants have already had | 


some little experience. The next stage, 
for those preparing for landscape, is out- 
lining foliage from Nature, shading from 
casts of fruit, sepia-drawing and flowers 
in water-color. The last stage in this de- 
partment is painting still-life and flow- 
ers from Nature and copying landscapes. 
The students are expected to attend lec- 
tures on plant-form and model-drawing, 
and once a week all the novices draw 
in the corridor from objects —spinning- 
wheels and the like, the construction and 
design of which are explained to them. 
The students of figure, before begin- 
ning to shade heads, hands and feet, are 
obliged to pass an examination in the 
model-drawing class and in perspective, 
and before entering the life-classes to 
shade the whole figure from the antique, 
and outline the skeleton and anatomical 
figures, giving the names of the bones and 
muscles. In the men’s antique-room, a 
class having just begun its morning’s work, 
we had an opportunity of noticing rather 
a novel feature in the system of teaching. 
The figure, a Discobulus, was placed in a 
certain position, and around it, as about 
the living model, the students took their 
respective stands. The‘ pose”’ lasts about 
ten days, and at the end of that time the 
cast is moved: there is thus a limit set, 
and unless one is working for admission 
to the Royal Academy or some other spe- 
cial cbject all drawings must be done 
then. Of course the degree of finish 
varies immensely, but if there is no 
idling ample time is given for essentials. 
The male students attend Mr. Moody’s 
lectures on figure-drawing, and the spring 
course of anatomy is open also to the fe- 
male students. The fee to these lectures 
is five shillings, and a course of element- 
ary architecture is also given during the 
season. Painting is now begun in sepia, 
tempera and oil from casts of ornament 
and figure. The student is allowed to 
draw and shade in chalk from the living 
model, nude and draped, and after some 
practice in black and white he paints in 
oil or water-color in the life-classes. The 
male students work principally from the 
nude, with occasional poses in costume, 
each pose continuing about ten days. 


The female classes have a week alter- 
nately of draped and undraped figure. 
The modelling classes pass through the 
elementary stages already described, af- 
terward working in clay, alternately from 
the antique and from life. Etching and 
wood-engraving are also included in the 
school, but this work is carried on upon 
the days when the other classes do not 
meet, and only those are allowed to take 
part in it who have passed through the 
elementary stages and have shaded or- 
nament and parts of figure. The course 
pursued in both departments is almost 
identical, though the men’s classes, both 
in painting and modelling, have more fre- 
quent poses from the nude. 

Mr. Sparkes does not appear to place 
much value upon still-life work, but con- 
siders monochrome very useful practice 
in tones and handling the brush while 
there is no perplexity of color. He is 
evidently much opposed to the use of 
paint before one is very confident with 
chalk. “The difficulty is not with the 
paint,” he observed, “but where to put 
it;” so the Kensington students do not 
enter the lists palette and brushes in 
hand by any means. Much of the 
water-color work in the female depart- 
ment, copying landscapes, he considers 
a concession to the amateur element 
among the students. 

One of the life-classes was in session 
during our visit: an Italian woman in 
costume was the model, but rather a poor 
one both in form and color. The work on 
the easels varied greatly, one side-view, 
with strong effect of light and shade, be- 
ing very good. The model in the clay- 
room was a better one, and afforded some 
fine study about the throat and shoulders. 
In the men’s still-life class two easels 
standing beside each other showed how 
differently two pairs of eyes see the same 
thing. The blue jar, the principal fea- 
ture of the group, was in one case as flat 
as paper, while in the other there was 
much solidity, roundness and texture. 
Many of the etchings in that depart- 
ment showed good work, and casts of 
ornament designed by the students 
evinced decided ability. 

From the Kensington Museum and 
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Library loans are made to the schools 
throughout the country and in Scotland. 
In connection with it also are a number 
of branches, ten of which are in London 
itself. That located at Lambeth is well 
worth a visit. 

The old adage, “Never judge by out- 
ward appearances,” was brought forci- 
bly to mind as we found ourselves at 
last, after threading the tortuous and 
dingy byways of Lambeth, at the door 
in Miller’s lane bearing the inscription 
“School of Art.” The approach to, and 
general appearance of, the place were not 
attractive, but within we found some of 
the best work and most sensible teaching 
we have seen. The head-master here, as 
at South Kensington, is Mr. Sparkes, with 
Messrs. Nightingale and Smith, and a 
very competent lady-teacher in china- 
and pottery - painting, as assistants. In 
the latter department the students at 
Lambeth have great advantages, the 
famous Doulton Works being within a 
short distance of the school. 

No preliminary examination is here 
necessary, but the pupil is at once set 
to model-drawing and copying outlines 
from the blackboard. This is the only 
work from the flat—a very sensible and 
time - saving arrangement, since a stu- 
dent when he really understands what 
is meant in a good flat drawing is be- 
yond the need of such help. There is 
no course of landscape, the uselessness 
of trying to study it indoors seeming here 
to be recognized. Parts of faces to be 
drawn and shaded from casts—those of 
the David by Michael Angelo being gen- 
erally used—form the next stage. The 
room entered after the elementary de- 
partment was full to inconvenience of 
busy students working in crayon from 
the antique, the figure, as at South Ken- 
sington, posed for a certain time. Inthe 
next apartment, which was also crowded, 
the life-class was at work. Head and 
shoulders only in this case were under- 
taken, with three hours’ pose for five 
days. When the class works from the 
nude the poses are of five hours and con- 
tinue as many days. Modelling from life 
is also included in the course, and both 
day and evening classes are held during 
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ten months of the year. Lectures on per- 
spective and anatomy, as well as a com- 
position class, claim the attention of the 
students. The work done in the latter 
by less-advanced pupils is submitted to 
the criticism of Mr. Sparkes, while the 
verdict of the Royal Academicians is pass- 
ed upon the compositions of the more ex- 
perienced ones. The designs are princi- 
pally in black and white, though color is 
permitted. Both here and at Kensington 
there seems much delay in allowing stu- 
dents the use of paint, though the judg- 
ment of the professor permits it much 
sooner to some than to others. 

We had the pleasure of attending the 
award of prizes at a competition between 
the several sketch-clubs connected with 
the different schools, which was held at 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. The rivalry 
thus excited among the students seemed 
of a very pleasant nature, though there 
was much esprit de corps exhibited. The 
clubs competing were Lambeth, Gilbert, 
West London, South Kensington (male) 
and South Kensington (female), and the 
compositions were in oil, water-colors, se- 
pia and clay. The subjects given were 
After Rain, The Flight and Victory. A 
small figure of a man who had just van- 
quished and killed a tiger was fine in action 
and modelled with great care and accu- 
racy. It received the prize for sculpture, 
while that for figure-painting was award- 
ed to a lady-student of the same school 
(Lambeth) for a spirited sketch in sepia 
of a party of fugitives escaping from a 
troop of soldiery. The award of merit 
for the best collection of sketches was also 
gained by Lambeth, leaving the two re- 
maining prizes in the hands of the West 
London Club. The decision is usually 
made by the committee of Royal Acade- 
micians, and it was announced by one of 
the masters, who, after greeting the suc- 
cessful student, extended his congratula- 
tions to the disappointed ones as well, 
observing that, after all, failure, as ensur- 
ing greater efforts and care in the future, 
might be considered as a sort of para- 
doxical success. We rather doubted the 
comfort the sugar-coated pill afforded to 
the unlucky ones, as there were some 
telltale countenances to be seen; but on 


the whole a very friendly feeling seemed 
to prevail, and the groups of students 
conveying relatives on a tour of observa- 
tion and pointing out the objects of espe- 
cial note forcibly recalled similar scenes 
at home. 

The Elgin and Graeco-Roman Rooms 
of the British Museum are a nursery- 
garden for the Royal Academy. Numer- 
ous students are to be seen there every 
day diligently working at the drawings 
which are to decide their fate at the latter 
institution. They are the observed of all 
observers, but one can get used to almost 
anything; and as report says to make a 
Royal Academy drawing is indeed a work 
of time, their equanimity is, in many 
cases, not much disturbed. The remarks 


of bystanders are often very amusing, 


reminding us of a mistake made by a 
good lady in our own early student-days. 
Looking in hastily upon a class copying 
some sepia drawings of old churches, she 
remarked pleasantly, ‘Oh yes, I see: 
they’re making designs for buildings;”’ 
and passed on in blissful ignorance. 

A glorious collection of models is af- 
forded in these fine remains of Greek art, 
and on some of the easels they seemed 
well understood. There is, however, so 
much elaboration of detail, stippling and 
striving after finish that many of these 
drawings lack breadth and are metallic- 
looking. The Academicians occasionally 
look in upon the workers, but there is no 
regular instruction, except that so freely 
in circulation among the students them- 
selves. One of the attendants was quite 
enthusiastic in his account of the work 
done here, assured us that all the great 
men had drawn at the Museum, and 
seemed to consider it not only the high- 
road to success in art, but to wealth as 
well. Permission to copy the marbles is 
easily obtained on the recommendation 
of a London householder, easels and 
boxes being provided free of charge. 

The Royal Academy, the goal tawhich 
most English art-students are pressing, is 
now located in Burlington House, Picca- 
dilly, and the schools occupy a number 
of rooms along the back of the building. 
They are entered from Burlington Gar- 


dens, one of those deceptive London 
Vor. XXV.—40 
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names which remain to us from the times 
when gardens did exist here. A long 
paved stone walk leads to the entrance, 
and within the corridor is hung with cir- 
culars, instructions for the admission of 
students and announcements of compe- 
titions, prizes and medals being a great 
feature of the English schools. The req- 
uisite for admission to the Royal Acad- 
emy is the presentation of a finished draw- 
ing in chalk, about two feet high, of an 
undraped antique statue, or, if of the 
Theseus or of the Ilissus (the only mu- 
tilated figures admissible), it must be ac- 
companied by drawings of a head, hand 
and foot. Similar specimens are required 
from engravers. A sculptor must send a 
model, either in the round or relief, about 
two feet high, of an undraped antique 
statue, accompanied by a drawing in out- 
line of a similar figure. The application ~ 
is made by a printed form, accompanicd 
bya request from. a member of the Royal 
Academy or any other artist or person of. 
known respectability, and must be pre- 
sented previous to the sending of the draw- 
ing, on or before June 28th or December 
27th. If the work is deemed satisfactory, 
the applicant is admitted as a probationer 
to work in the Academy for three months. 
A painter during this period is required 
to make another finished drawing from 
the antique, with an outline of the same 
figure showing the bones, muscles and 
tendons; whilea sculptor produces amod- 
el from the antique, with similar anatomi- 
cal drawing. These being deemed satis- 
factory, a seven years’ ticket is given and 
the probationer becomes a student of the 
Royal Academy. The like steps are to 
be taken by the architect in his own line 
of work, he being required during his 
probation to make at least one original 


design. The instruction is entirely gra- 


tuitous, the student of course providing 
his own materials. The Academicians 
visit the schools in turn, and give such 
advice and teaching as they deem fit, the 
keeper being constantly with the classes — 
and overseeing their work. 
Passing through the entrance-hall and 
turning to the right, one finds a long, dark 
corridor containing casts, from which open 
two large rooms, used by the probation- 
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ers working from the antique. In an- 
other room the beginners in painting were 
engaged, some in making monochrome 
studies, some in still-life, and one young 
man in studying drapery from the lay 
figure. The first work from life is the 
drawing and shading in crayon of the 
head, a pretty little child being the model 
posed during our visit. In an adjoining 
room two models were sitting, one a fine 
old man with white beard, the other an 
Italian woman very rich in color, of whom 
one of the studies was exceedingly true. 

The nude classes are for male students 
alone, none being provided for the female 
students, of whom, nevertheless, there are 
very many. The poses are ordinarily ex- 
ceedingly simple, decided upon entirely 
by the curator, and are five hours long. 
Messrs. Pickersgill and Ballentyne are 
in charge of the schools: study from the 
antique, judging by the time spent upon 
it and the careful outlines first made, 
forms a large part of the course. Classes 
in modelling are in operation, and lec- 
tures on perspective, anatomy and paint- 
ing are delivered during the winter. The 
frequent visits of the Academicians are 
of much value to the students, though, 
as great difference of style and opinion 
prevails amongst them, the character of 
the instruction varies greatly. 

Quite opposed to the Academy schools 
—with which, artistically, they “have no 
dealings ’’—are the students of the Slade 
School of Art. This institution, founded 
by the late Mr. Slade, occupies the ex- 
treme right wing of University College, 
Gower street, and is under the same 
financial arrangement. The terms are 
seven guineas for three months, and the 
number of students at present is consid- 
erably over two hundred. The rooms 
are crowded, so that additions are being 
made to meet increasing demands, and 
owing to the want of space there can at 
this time be no classes in modelling. 
Mr. Legros is the principal, with Mr. 
Slinger and others as assistants. Mr. 
Poynter was at one time at the head of 
the school, but left it for South Kensing- 
ton, and his successor has made various 
changes. The students here begin with 
simple studies from the antique, and de- 
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vote much time to copying autotypes | 
from Michael Angelo’s and Raphael’s 
sketches. They make a slight outline, 
and lay in as rapidly as possible the 
masses of shadow and half-tint, work- - 
ing only with lines, diagonally. Stip- 
pling and exaggeration of detail are re- 
garded with horror. We ventured to sug- 
gest that giving up the use of the stump 
entirely deprived them of the power of | 
easily making gradation of tone, but Mr. 
Slinger seemed to think it a facility apt 
to be abused, and that the other plan en- 
sured more careful attention to masses. 
Mr. Legros encourages the students to 
make small outline drawings in pencil 
from the antique, and they paint much 
in monochrome. He frowns upon too 
great attention to detail, and frequently 
dashes out much careful work to simpli- 
fy and broaden the masses. When they 
paint (which is not till after much prac- 
tice in drawing) the students do so in as 
simple a manner as possible, getting the 
effect with touches and without loading 
the color. One extremely good head, 
with much nice feeling of form, was es- 
pecially noticed among the work. The 
life-classes from the nude for the male 
and female students alternately occupy a 
fine large room devoted to the purpose, 
while a smaller one up stairs is also used 
for the study of the living model. The 
poses are of five hours, and last for six 
days —are usually very simple, and in 
many cases arranged by the students. 
The models are usually Italians. It is 
difficult to obtain English ones, and in 
answer to the suggestion that they, as 
another type, were desirable, Mr. Slinger 
said that the Italians made much better 
models, being used to the business and 
presenting much variety. A Zulu, how- 
ever, was the model for one pose when 
we visited the school. The students ei- 
ther make several studies of each pose 
for general effect, or take a small part 
and finish carefully. One afternoon class 
was at work during our visit, and was 
quite interesting. It was held in connec- 
tion with the Composition Club. Each 
student in turn gives a subject and poses 
the model or models. The pose lasts for 
three-quarters of an hour, during which 
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rapid sketches are made, to be used in 
working up the composition at home. 
The models are then posed again, and 
Mr. Legros criticises the work. The 
class included both ladies and gentle- 
men, and the models, two athletes par- 
tially draped, were wrestling: the short- 
ness of the pose allows of more action 
than the regular one of five hours. In 
the female life-class some good work 
was going on, though some of the stu- 
dents were foolishly missing the chance 
of studying the whole figure and of get- 
ting action and proportion, by simply 
making careful drawings of the head. 
Some of Mr. Legros’s own work, which 
we saw in his studio, and which illustra- 
ted his method of painting, was master- 
ly in its way. The etching-class was do- 
ing well, and modelling, as before men- 
tioned, is only postponed for want of 
room. Lectures on perspective and an- 
atomy are included in the course. 

At the Crystal and Alexandra Palaces 
art-schools are also in operation. They 


a 


are not, however, under government pat- 
ronage, and are rather inaccessible. -The 


Fine Arts Courts, designed by Owen ~ 


Jones, at the former place, with a good 
collection of casts and architectural or- 
naments, give unusual opportunities to 
the students of such works, but the stand- 
ard of study does not seem to be consid- 
ered very high. Not having been able 
to go through them carefully, the writer 
expresses no opinion on this’ point. 
There are besides many smaller schools, 
and among the students themselves clubs 
are often formed for work outside the 
course ; so that London is well supplied, 
as regards quantity, with art-instruction, 
and in many cases the quality is good. 


The students come from every quarter - 


of the globe, England’s colonies being 
so many and scattered that each clime 
has sent its representatives to the great 
centre of the empire, and from such a 
vast assemblage of workers some fine 
artists may reasonably be expected to 
develop. PuesBe D. Natt. 
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A REMINISCENCE OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


I" was not on the 3d, as the American 
Notes have it, but on the 4th, day of 
January, 1842, that the Cunard steamer 
Britannia, with Boz among her human 
freight, left Liverpool for Halifax and 
Boston. This, with a few minor inac- 
curacies in the introductory pages of the 
Notes, may be attributed to what, as an 
eye-witness, I feel authorized to qualify 
as a slight state of exaltation on the part 
of the distinguished author, who came on 
board at the last moment, escorted by the 
convivial party with whom he had passed 
the previous hours at the Adelphi Hotel. 
As he stood there on the busy deck wav- 
ing adieu to his friends, his striking per- 
sonality first attracted my attention. At 
that time none of the rigid lines of his 


later photographs marred the placid, 
beardless surface of that genial face, 
whose principal charm beneath all its 
visible beauty lay in a deep, reserved 
power, heightened by apparent uncon- 
sciousness. The graces of person were 
all the more real as they were totally un- 
aided by the resources of the toilet. The 
pea-coat referred to in the ofes was of 


a coarse-haired, dark-brown material, 


and a trifle large—a feature duly com- 
pensated by the stringent dimensions of 
a pair of steel-gray trousers striped with 
black on the outer seams. The cork- 
soled boots were evidently shaped to 


keep off corns as well as the damp, and 


a dark, flat négligé cap seemed an un- 
suitable covering to the fine open brow 
and the leonine wealth of dark wavy hair. 
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A worsted comforter for promenade on 
deck completed the costume. Imagine 
this traveller quietly standing or strolling 
about with both hands in his pea-coat 
pockets and the slight stoop peculiar to 
most men of thought, and the picture of 
“Charles Dickens, Esq., on the passage 
out,” is complete. 

Mr. Dickens’s reserve toward his fel- 
low-passengers was a subject of general 
remark. Whatever may have been his 
reasons for this seeming exclusiveness— 
and they may be readily imagined—it is 
doubtful whether he did not enter more 
intensely into the proceedings around 
him than he could have done had he 
mingled more freely with the crowd. 
Nothing escaped his unobtrusive yet 
watchful eye, and much of what he ob- 
served of human nature during that ex- 
perience of eighteen days was possibly 
treasured up for other uses than circula- 
tion in the American Notes. Thus, when 
he alludes to the passenger who was re- 
ported to have lost fourteen pounds at 
vingt-et-un he does not intimate that he 
knew more of this incident than any one 
else on board, the writer of these lines ex- 
cepted. And thereby hangs a tale. 

For pastime simply—for I had never 
played anything but whist or écarté before 
—I took part ina game of vingt-et-un in the 
saloon, supposing the company respecta- 
ble and the risk but slight. The fascina- 
tion of the game, however, and the stimula- 
ting example of an American gentleman at 
my elbow, carried me beyond my sound- 
ings. I lost nearly fifty dollars the: first 
day and half as much the next—almost 
a catastrophe for a young commercial 
traveller on a moderate salary. Hoping 
to retrieve my luck, I next morning again 
ventured to the shrine of the fickle god- 
dess, and had recovered half my losses 
when, a change of banker or dealer oc- 
curring, I felt a soft but significant touch 
upon my right shoulder, and, looking 
round, beheld a pair of large and won- 
derfully eloquent eyes beckoning me to 
come away. Comprehending the situa- 
tion, I quietly rose under some pretext 
and took a walk on deck, where Mr. 
Dickens made his appearance an hour 
after, apparently unconscious of my pres- 
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ence. Seeing me approach him, he waived 
the formality of my expressions of grat- 
itude with a sweeping gesture, merely in- 
quiring whether I meant to play again in 
that company. Upon my unhesitating re- 
ply in the negative, his satisfaction was 
unequivocal, and with a brief injunction of 
secrecy regarding his intervention he gen- 
tly bowed himself away. Subsequent de- 
velopments in the case of another victim 
of nearly my age revealed the fact that 
certain passengers, rising importers of 
New York City, whose banking proved 
so disastrous to some of their clients, 
were confederates, playing into each 
other’s hands by such tricks as may 
readily be surmised by persons familiar 
with the game. 

Another occasion on which Mr. Dick- 
ens was forced out of his contemplative 
mood into something like personal dis- 
play was afforded by the midnight storm 
so dramatically depicted in the Noées. 
Granting that this war of elements was 
all that is claimed for it by the imagina- 
tive author, it failed to impress itself upon 
a majority of the passengers as a narrow 
escape from a watery grave. Perhaps an 
accident to the cow, which somewhat re- 
duced the supply of milk in the regulation 
tea and coffee, coritributed to magnify the 
perils of the gale in the eyes of Trans- 
atlantic neophytes. At any rate, they 
regarded the occasion as one eminently 
suggestive of the presentation of a sub- 
stantial testimony of their grateful admi- 
ration to the captain, although this gal- 
lant little man, on hearing of the proposi- 
tion while picking up crumbs around his 
plate with his moistened index, modestly 
“thought he had often seen much worse 
weather.” A meeting was called, attended 
by scarcely any one not belonging to the 
British mess. The other table in the sa- 
loon was almost exclusively occupied by 
passengers from the Continent and Scots 
and Celts, with a sprinkling of Americans, 
none of whom, for some reason, sympa- 
thized with the testimonial movement. 
The meeting being called to order, the 
choice of president fell upon a youthful 
Briton, whom a wise discretion had des- 
tined to the military instead of the diplo- 
matic career, in which his father, a peer 
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of the realm, held a prominent rank. 
Charles Dickens, Esq., was called upon 
to fill the office of secretary. These dis- 
tinguished gentlemen were apparently 
friends, daily companions, and always 
occupied adjoining seats at the table. 
When the presiding officer rose to ex- 
plain the object of the meeting, an inci- 
dent occurred the generous omission of 
which in the Noées is herewith supplied, it 
is hoped without impropriety. Although 
endowed with an organ that could have 
marshalled a whole army corps as well as 
a regiment, the noble colonel was totally 
unable to give vent to his feelings. In vain 
did his nervous hand wander from the tips 
of his flaxen hair to the depths of his pock- 
ets: beyond the thrice-repeated invoca- 
tion, ‘‘Gentlemen, I—ah—awh—” he 
could not proceed. The meeting was be- 
ginning to look blue, and sly jokes were 
already flashing up and down the oppo- 
sition table, when the cart was happily 
pulled out of the bog by the nimble sec- 
retary, who, gently elbowing down his 
honorable friend, accomplished the re- 
fractory task in his most felicitous style. 
As a result it was unanimously decided 
to present Captain Hewitt with a silver 
tea-set, for which a subscription was raised 
before the meeting adjourned. 

When the steamer was being fastened 
to her pier at Boston some one announced 
that a press delegation was coming on 
board to welcome Mr. Dickens, who was 
then curiously observing the crowd on 
shore through the lowering dusk. Mrs. 
Dickens, with perceptible alarm in her 
voice, having called her liege lord’s at- 
tention to the inadequacy of his costume 
to the occasion, “‘ Never mind,” the great 
man calmly replied—‘ never mind, dear: 
we are on the other side now.” 

It was through a mistaken sense of dig- 
nity perhaps that, in bidding adieu to Mr. 
Dickens at Boston with a grateful allu- 
sion to his kindness to me, I added some- 
thing about exposing the genteel black- 
legs of the vingt-et-un table at their own 
head-quarters in New York. Mr. Dick- 
ens’s reply was probably characteristic of 
his views concerning this country at the 
time. ‘Don’t think of it,” he objected 
with considerable warmth: “they are na- 


tives of influence, no doubt—you quite 
young and a stranger: they would put a, 
ball through you and call it ‘honor.’ No- 
body hurt but yourself.” J.H.D.. 


THE COUNTESS IDA HAHN-HAHN. 

Amon the dead of the year 1880 there 
is likely to be none whose life was more 
romantic than was that of the lady who 
called herself Countess Ida Hahn-Hahn, 
and who died on the 12th of January in 
a nunnery at Mainz. Her father, the 
count Hahn-Neuhaus, was one of those 
eccentric German noblemen who flour- 
ished at the beginning of the century, 
and of whom the late prince of Piickler- 
Muskau is the most illustrious example. 
Count Hahn inherited a large property, 
but his romantic extravagance caused 
it to vanish in a few years. In his day 
Monte Cristo had not been invented, 
and it is doubtful whether a hero of this 
type would have struck the German im- 
agination ; but Count Hahn’s hero, Wil- 
helm Meister, was nearly as good a guide 
in the art of scattering one’s patrimony. 
The freak which cost him dearest, but. 
which, eventually, was most to his ad- 
vantage, was that of keeping a troop of 
actors, who lived at his manor-house till 
all was spent, and who then strolled about 
the country, with the count himself as 
manager and bill-sticker. Luckily, one 
of his estates had been entailed, so that 
while the creditors appropriated the in- 
come of this, along with the fee of the 
remaining property, they allowed the 
countess and her children a sum suffi- 
cient for their support. Of these chil- 
dren the eldest was the countess Ida, 
born June 22, 1805, in the province of 
Mecklenburg - Schwerin. 

Having grown up amid the Bohemian 
disorders of her father’s mansion, then 
to be made acquainted, by necessity, with 
the sordid details of genteel poverty in a 
country town, Ida was now to enter upon 
a third period of her life, of which the in- 
terest was to proceed not from others, but 
from herself. When two-and-twenty years 
of age a wealthy kinsman, Count Hahn- 
Basedow, offered her his hand, and she 
deemed it her duty to accept it for the 
sake of her impoverished family. Dur- 
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ing the betrothal she was by no means 
happy, and a fortnight before the day set 
for the marriage she asked her lover to 
release her, on the ground that she could 
not love him. Greatly astonished, he in- 
quired whether she preferred some one 
else, and upon receiving a negative an- 
swer, so expressed as to show plainly that 
it was an entirely honest statement, he 
laughed at her confession, treating it as 
an expression of mere maidenly shyness. 
She was of peculiar appearance, unusual- 
ly tall and slim, with fine eyes and a bright 
complexion—not, on the whole, a pretty 


girl. Her attractions were rather tender- 


ness of feeling and strength of imagina- 
tion—her story-telling talent had brought 
her the nickname of Scheherazade—and 
it is difficult to account for the fascination 
she possessed for Count Hahn, who was 
but a commonplace country gentleman, 
though the richest of the wealthy Meck- 
lenburg nobility. The count was a fine- 
looking fellow as well, and his wife was 
deemed an enviable woman; which, had 
she loved her husband, she perhaps would 
have been. But not being in love with 
him, she saw, even before the honey- 
moon was over, that she shared his de- 
votion with his dogs and horses, they get- 
ting, to her mind, an undue share of it; 
and having, in her own opinion, sacrificed 
herself to please him, she regarded this as 
anunkindreturn. He, again, was annoyed 
by her complaints, and consoled himself 
for her coldness with the society of others. 
She sought comfort, as she said, in art, 
but the administrators of this camfort 
were Munich artists, and to these her 
husband objected. He accordingly be- 
gan proceedings for a divorce, support- 
ing them on the plea of her original aver- 
sion to marrying him. She protested in 
vain: he successfully pushed the matter, 
not waiting even for his wife’s expected 
confinement. In exasperation at his bru- 
tality, the countess is said to have vowed 
that the child should never utter the word 
“father ;”’ and the vow was fulfilled, for 
she was born a deaf-mute. 

The divorce was decreed in 1829, and 
to obtain relief from her painful position 
she at once began to travel and to write. 
Her first work, called Venetianische 


Niachte, obtained great success, and is 
said to have much merit. Poems and 
other volumes of travel followed this book, 
but her literary reputation was won chief- 
ly by her novels, the impulse to write which 
was given during the period beginning 


' with her return to her mother’s house in 


Greifswald in 1836, and forming the sec- 
ond act in her life-drama. Practising 
at the superior court in this town was a 
young lawyer named Heinrich Simon. 
He was an industrious and steady fel- 
low, but too clever by half for his sur- 
roundings; and the stupid society of the 
place, unrelieved by a press of business, 
was boring him to death. Just before 
the countess Ida appeared upon the 
scene he had written to his kinsfolk in 
Breslau: “I must get away from here: 
there is not a soul in the town whose so- 
ciety stimulates me. Nor is there any 
prospect of professional success or in- 
teresting practice.”” After meeting her he 
wrote again: “I devoted the whole even- 
ing to her, this Countess Ida Hahn-Hahn, 
as she calls herself since her divorce. She 
is clever, and, though not exactly nice, is 
interesting, for she talks with a freedom 
that nearly passes the bounds of mod- 
esty.” He long continued to deny that 
he was in love, but he was in fact com- 
pletely fascinated. He walked and talk- 
ed with her daily, discussing all imagina- 
ble subjects ; and he seems to have pleased 
her in an equal degree. Her description 
of him is worth quoting, for it discovers 
almost as much of herself as of him: 
““His manners have a thoroughly aristo- 
cratic adsance, but without the languid, 
ennuied indifference of the aristocracy: 
at the same time he is free from bour- 
geois roughness and brusquerie. . . . 
When he spoke he was ever bright and . 
eager, for the short, sharply-cut upper 
lip and the brilliantly white teeth gave 
his mouth a slight expression of irony. 
This peculiarity made all women deem 
him handsome.”’ He must, in fact, have 
been a man of unusually winning qual- 
ities, for another gifted woman was for a 
long time passionately in love with him. 
This was the lady known to the literary 
world as Fanny Lewald, but to her own 
circle as Mrs. Adolf Stahr. In her Ausodi- 
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ography (published in 1871) she has de- 
scribed her feelings with respect to him. 
She was his cousin, and became enamored 
of him, so to say, spontaneously. Though 
he did not encourage this, he none the less 
silently accepted it all the time that he 
was himself in love with Countess Hahn- 
Hahn. For seven years, from lack of 
courage to confess his indifference, he 
allowed his cousin to sigh in vain, and 
she finally passed from uncomfortable 
doubt to miserable certainty only by ad- 
dressing to him the direct question wheth- 
er there was foundation for the rumor that 
he loved another. She got some satisfac- 
tion, however, by making her rival ridic- 
ulous in her novel of Diogena. Not tobe 
behindhand in this line, the countess in 
two different tales has used the incident 
of a girl’s unreturned affection. In fact, 
Heinrich Simon, his opinions and the in- 
cidents of his life, were so much literary 
capital to the woman he adored. In one 
novel she even incorporated several of 
his letters, which, like those in Werther, 
far surpass the effect of fictitious corre- 
spondence. 

She did not, however, marry him, re- 
fusing his offer—or rather entreaty—on 
the ground of a previously-incurred obli- 
gation. What this obligation was has not 
transpired. He finally tore himself away 
from her and plunged into politics. He 
was a member of the revolutionary Par- 
liament of Frankfort, and after it was dis- 
persed fled to Switzerland, where he lived 
as a farmer till his death by drowning in 
1860. As to the countess, many years as 
she lived after this, it cannot be said that 
she ever found peace. She sought it, in- 
deed, in the bosom of the only “ salvation- 
giving’’ Church, being converted in 1850 
through the agency of one who like her 
had suddenly forsaken the world— Ba- 
ron Wilhelm von Ketteler, of late years 
famous, in his capacity of archbishop 
of Mainz, as one of the bitterest of Bis- 
marck’s enemies. He had, indeed, ever 


belonged, nominally, to the true faith, but 
his faith was not made manifest in works. 
The countess had turned for direction to 
the bishop of Breslau, who wrote her a 
letter, printed recently in Ketteler’s cor- 
respondence. “I said to her,” writes the 
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bishop, “that, considering her whole ca- 
reer, she could appear before the gates 
of the Church only as a penitent and in 
dust and ashes—that she must throw aside 
the serpent’s skin in which she had hith- 
erto shone with such lustre, and with which 
the devil of poetic-pantheistic seduction 
had twined her soul.” She replied to 
this that she was conscious of the depth 
of her sin, but did not forget to request 
that the further care for her soul might 
be entrusted to the abbé Ketteler, then 
living at Berlin. The countess’s conver- 
sion attracted much attention, and was 
the first triumph of the kind for which 
Baron Ketteler became afterward well 
known. 
cribed different motives for her entrance 
into the Catholic Church. The poet Ha- 
merling wrote of her— 

O Kreatur, unsel’ger Lebenszecher, 

Endlos ist dein Durst, endlich ist dein Becher ; 
and this seems to be as good an expla- 
nation as can be given. She appears to 
have felt that she had nothing more to 
expect of love or fame or society, while 
that which she had she found to be naught 
but vanity. Soon after her conversion 
she became interested in the order of the 
Good Shepherd, an association founded 
at Angers at the beginning of the century 
with the object of helping fallen women 
toa better life. She did not take the veil, 
for only virgins are eligible to member- 
ship, but she made the establishment at 
Mainz her home, living with the Magda- 
lens, as the guests of the order are called. 
Over her cell she had written— 


O sola beatudo! O beata solitudo ! 


but she was not so much of a recluse as 
this motto would imply. Through her 
personal intercession with the princess 
Sophie the order of the Good Shepherd 
obtained a footing in Austria, where the 
government built for it a nunnery and a 
house of correction. The most curious 
part of the countess’s penitence,however, 
was that to which she was condemned by 
Bishop Ketteler—namely, to carry out the 
precept of the Church, to “repent where 
thou hast sinned,” by writing fictitious 
works which should serve as antidotes 
to her previous productions. They are 
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dreadful things to read, being not only 
bad art, but extremely disagreeable in 
incidents and tone. A. V. 


HOW WE EAT. 


In 1860 a lady who had returned to 
this country after spending eleven years 
in Europe told me she was going abroad 
again—that she could not live here. She 
had passed six months among her friends 
and relations, all well-to-do New Eng- 
land people, she affirmed, and their habits 
and customs shocked her. - “ Everything 
is jumbled together on their table,” she 
declared. “One is confronted with a med- 
ley of incongruous edibles—well enough 
in their way, but, presented at once, they 
sicken taste and destroy appetite. And as 
if it were not enough to see them spread 
before one, they are constantly thrust 
upon one’s notice. There is no conver- 
sation here—there can be none. I am 
every other moment interrupted by the 
pressing inquiry or injunction, ‘ Will you 
have some pickles?” * Try a piece of this 
brown bread ;’ ‘ Do have some jelly.’ No 
subject, however engrossing, can keep the 
persistent host or hostess quiet. You must 
answer whether you will have more meat, 
more potato, more jam, more pie, more tea. 
That is what American hospitality consists 
in, and I assure you I find it maddening. 


Iam going back to France to live quiet- 


ly and eat in peace.” 
That person must have had a very ex- 
ceptional experience who does not recog- 


nize this picture. Within twenty years a 


gradual change, working down from the 
best people to the average classes, has to 
a degree modified the old state of things. 
It needed a robust and unshrinking 
appetite to confront the old-fashioned 
New England festival dinner or tea. At 
Thanksgiving, for instance, the table 
groaned indeed. Turkey, goose, duck, 
beef and spare-rib, mashed turnip, mash- 
ed potatoes, squash and cabbage, baked 
beans, chicken pie, pumpkin pie, mince 
pie, custard pie, pickles of every varie- 
ty, custards, preserves, etc., crowded the 
board. Whoever declined undertaking 
the whole bill of fare at once, and admit- 
ting a fair sample of each to his plate, was 
regarded unfavorably. The hostess’s face 


was wont to shine with pride and satisfac- 
tion. ‘Do have some more chicken pie, 
Mr. ——;” “Try a pickle with your tur- 
key ;” ‘Father, give Mr. —— some more 
of the dressing ;” “Rebecca, pour Mr. 
—— out another cup of tea;” “Do try 
some cider.’’ So the conversation ran. 
The business was with knives and forks 
and mouths, and conversation on other 
topics was scant. 

Nothing so graceless, so crude, so com- 
fortless as New England table-habits was 
probably ever seen among people who 
know how to read and write, and no- 
where as in New England did careful 
and painstaking cookery yield such in- 
nutritious results. To be a good house- 
keeper and a good cook was not to have 
a prettily - ordered table and substan- 
tial, healthy food, but to keep things in 
a bustle, have everything ahead of the 
clock, and furnish that enormous variety 
of comestibles which created the typical 
cadaverous and dyspeptic Yankee gene- 
ration—pies, doughnuts, preserves, pick- 
les, hot bread and the like. Does the pie 
still live? Do thrifty housekeepers still 
place triangular sections of that dainty on 
opposite corners of their guests’ break- 
fast-plates? Do they still boast that they 
have made in one season twenty-six dif- 
ferent kinds of pies? 

Many of these New England festivities, 
like the New Englanders themselves, have 
“gone West.”” Modern ideas have, I fan- 
cy, everywhere crept in, and at last cap- 
tured that most invincible stronghold of 
bad taste and bad manners, the dining- 
room. Show me how a man eats, and I 
will tell you what manner of man he is; 
and this consciousness of self-confession 
over plate and knife and fork is deep 
rooted in the mind of half-civilized man. 
It is related of the early Dutch settlers in 
New York that, although at stated inter- 
vals they delighted in the most bountiful 
hospitality, on ordinary occasions they 
shrank from a neighbor’s eye while at 
their meals, and it was in fact considered 
an indelicacy to enter a room where a 
family was engaged over their repast. 

Our present leisurely way of breakfast- 
ing, dining and supping is of course one 
of the applied results of foreign travel. 
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It not only graces, but it simplifies, the 
old forms of meals. Food is better di- 
gested, better assimilated, for being taken 
in comparatively small quantities. Ad- 
ditional zest and piquancy is imparted to 
the appetite: in fact, until a man knows 
how to combine his dishes and eat them 
in due course, he does not know what 
the real gratification of taste is. Anthony 
Trollope more than once alludes in his 
novels to the difference in comfort be- 
tween a state-dinner at Brown’s or Jones’s 
house, when the green-grocer, disguised 
as an incompetent waiter, gets confused 
over the gravy and forgets the vegetables 
until the meat is gone and its proper ac- 
companiments are cold, and the every- 
day repast when the cordial host slices 
deep between the ribs. Yet, unless with 
an increase of elegance there is an in- 
crease of comfort, most hungry men, if 
pushed to a choice, would always let ele- 
gance go to the wall. Hence the serving 
of meals of plentiful quality in a delicate 
and deliberate fashion is a matter requir- 
ing admirable good sense, careful fore- 
thought and nice management from both 
mistress and servants. L. W. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


Mr. MATTHEW ARNOLD has lately dis- 
cussed the matter of expensive English 
books, and, as usual, finds something ex- 
cellent in French methods, and holds up 
the neat, readable editions brought out in 
Paris as an example for his countrymen 
to follow. He naturally takes the oppor- 
tunity to revile our own cheap editions, 
but with this subject we have nothing to 
do. The present mania for cheap books 
here, and the willingness people of appar- 
ent taste and culture display to buy quarto 
paper volumes of a size and shape unsuit- 
able for purposes either of elegance or com- 
fort, have their social aspect, and their 
causes seem to be rooted in certain social 
changes and a general shrinkage in val- 
ues of what was formerly of paramount 
importance. The real fact seems to be, 
that literature is no longer regarded as it 
was a generation back. It does not now- 


a-days offer the only key to culture: the 
ambition for intellectual development has 
merged into an ambition for zsthetical 
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development, and that has turned its 
course into fresh channels. Formerly, 
the zsthetic hunger was for books, for 
ideas, for interchange of thought on 
questions purely intellectual and eth- 
ical. Any man or woman wishing to 
pass for a well-informed person had ‘a 
certain course of literature to pass through. 
At that time the possession of books was 
honorable as well as desirable, and every- 
body who had money to spend bought 
books. The acquisition of a library com- 
bined two fine pleasures —the reader's 
love of the volumes on their own merits, 
and the satisfaction of gratified taste in 


the selection of worthy editions. Abook — 


was something to be purchased with dis- 
crimination and preserved with care, 
guarded and cherished as a precious 
personal belonging. As we all know, 
the editions on our library-shelves which 
have stood there for twenty or thirty years 
have a dignity which the prettier volumes 
of modern date cannot possess. They 
have stout backs: they stand firm and 
square—worn it may be, but not debased 
by the careless usage of untender hands. 
Children brought up in those days were 
instructed how to treat a book. It was not 
to be laid down open on its face: a léaf 
turned at the corner was an offence not 
to be tolerated. That was not the epoch 
of “‘Leisure-Hour Series,” “Vest-Pocket 
Series,” ‘“‘ Handy-Volume Series,” “ Half- 
Hour Series.” Literature was no ephem- 
eral trick of amusement, buta lasting thing 
of worth and beauty—not means, but an 
end. Books had their rights and carried 
their own weight, and their individuality 
was something to be respected and con- . 
formed to, whether or not at the conve- 
nience of the reader. 

Few people care for books now-a-days 
in the old ways. Utterly opposite stand- 
ards seem to be applied to them, and 
what is called culture is represented by 
a set of ideas almost fantastically opposed 
to the old intellectual criterions. Litera- 
ture is out of fashion, and Art is hav- 
ing its day—not Art in the abstract and 
ideal sense—lofty, unattainable, save to 
exceptional minds framed to appreciate 
perfection, and labor for it a whole life- 
time if need be; but a delightful sort of 
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pocket-art, as it were, handy, adjustable, 
to be carried about with ease and fitted 
to the most prosaic every-day needs. 
The books required by ambitious readers 
are handbooks of art, in which the prin- 
ciples of ornamentation and decoration 
are compressed into treatises of a hun- 
dred pages, and furnish such a wealth 
of information as leaves nothing to be 
desired. Instead of collecting libraries, 
men and women buy Turkey rugs and 
bric-a-brac, tiles and pictures, rare table- 
glass and china. Hence, with all these 
demands on the purse, nothing could 
well happen more conveniently than the 
accident of cheap books. No matter how 
artistic and highly decorated life has be- 
come, there are still some pauses which 
must be filled up with literature, and ten- 
cent editions of novels completely answer 
the popular need. Dear books are rarely 
desired by the average purchaser, and 
could not be afforded. Besides, what 
logic or thrift is there in paying two dol- 
lars for Henry Esmond in book-form, 
. when you may buy it complete for a 
dime in tolerable type and paper? To 
be sure, the Henry Esmond one has 
bought carefully in the edition one loves 
is a treasure to be the delight of all one’s 
life; the reading of it is something to be 
for ever remembered; certain beauties 
glow eternally on such or such a page, 
to which you turn back lovingly, which 
are even suggested by the look of the 
handsome volume on the library-shelves, 
while the dog-eared dime edition is left 
behind in the cars or burned up with 
the morning paper to light the refractory 
dining-room fire: 

The hopeful may argue that the wealth 
of good literature now ma Je almost a free 
gift to the public will do away with the 
writing and publishing of false and un- 
worthy books which must debase the 
reader. But to us such a plea appears a 
doubtful one. This cheapening of what 
is best, worthiest and sacredest must end 
in a cheapening of our estimate of things. 
What comes with such facility goes too 
easily, and enjoys no chance of working 
out its mission. Too much opportunity 
seems to destroy motive. For instance, 
while every sort of obstacle was in the 
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way of the higher education of women 
there was a powerful impulse toward its 
attainment, which had its result in the 
efforts of wise and benevolent people all 
over the country to secure it for Amer- 
ican girls. The Harvard examinations 
for women seemed the answer to a vi- 
tal need: the advantages secured were 
of such a nature that nothing seemed too 
lofty in the way of confident expectation 
of full rewards to the disinterested en- 
deavors. The melancholy fact is, that 
now, when girls have such facilities of- 
fered them for improvement, nobody 
wishes to be educated. Art-needlework 
and china-painting command the ener- 
gies which some years ago seemed to 
lack only the opportunity to soar to the 
highest exertions. 

The old answer to the question, “ What 
makes a man?” comes in here: “ Parts 
and poverty.”’. The best minds are those 
which have. contended with difficulty, 
gathering their strength from, and hav- 
ing their imaginations stimulated by, 
scarce but well-chosen books. N. T. 


GOSSIP ABOUT THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. ‘ 


In Mrs. Delany’s correspondence we 
have a variety of picturesque and inti- 
mate details concerning the every-day 
life of herself and her friends. The men 
and women of the last century knew how 
to enjoy themselves without painful seek- 
ings after a higher life and unapproach- 
able ideals. ‘We have variety of amuse- 
ments,”’ she writes from the duchess of 
Portland’s place, Bulstrode, “as reading, 
working and drawing in a morning: in 
the afternoon there are billiards, looking 
over prints, coffee, tea, cribbage, etc.” 
Again she writes: “ Well, I must drink 
coffee at five and play with the little 
jewels (the noble infant Bentincks) : it 
is the ceremony of the house. Then says 
the duchess, ‘ Don’t go, Penny, till I have 
net one row in my cherry net,’ which 
proves a hundred meshes: then comes. 
some prater, asks Her Grace a question: 
the arm suspended in air forgets its oc- 
cupation; she answers and asks some 
other question in return ; ten to one but 
a laugh is hatched, and once in a quarter 
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of an hour the netting-work is remem- 
bered. With patience I await her solemn 
motions, and by half-after six we are in 
the dressing-room, armed with pen and 
ink to begin our correspondence. Then 
comes Lady Elizabeth, Lady Harriet and 
the noble marquis (the children): after 
half an hour’s jumping they are dismiss- 
ed, and we soberly say, ‘Now we will 
write our letters.’ In comes the duke: 
‘ The tea waits for the ladies.’ Well, we 
must go, for there’s no living at Bulstrode 
without five meals a day: then, when the 
beaux esprits are met, the fumes of in- 
spiring tea begin to operate till eight of 
the clock strikes: then we start up, run 
away, and here I am brim full of a thou- 
sand things to say to you.” 

Now, surely that is a pretty, homelike 
picture. One can fancy the fair round 
arm of the young duchess holding the 
cherry-colored silk and ivory shuttle in 
air while she laughs and talks before 
tying the mesh. 

We nineteenth-century people are so 
much in the habit of vaunting our supe- 
riority to our ancestors that we are in the 
way of accepting it as an easily-conceded 
fact that we are far better off than the 
unlucky people who were forced to live 
without our lights. We have, for exam- 
ple, facilities for rapid and cheap travel, 
which have made a regular and contin- 
uous life irksome, rendering everybody, 
not only rich, but poor, discontented with 
their environment and anxious to be fly- 
ing up and down the world, doing some- 
thing, hearing something, seeing some- 
thing foreign to their associations. Pos- 
tal communication is so cheap and fre- 
quent that it is no longer considered worth 
while to write a really readable letter 
which presents a clear view of ourselves 
and our occupations and our thoughts to 
absent friends. If we have any valuable 
news to impart, letter-writing itself is su- 
perseded by the telegraph, and, at the 
risk of upsetting health and nerves, we 
flash the announcement along.the wires. 
We have the news of the whole wide 
world to read in five minutes at our 
break fast-tables, and, thus bulletined from 
the ends of the earth every hour of the 
day, it seems cheap and poor enough. 
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Books, instead of coming as rare treats, 
to be carefully read from cover to cover, 
discussed, compared, learned almost by 
heart, thankfully regarded as a great 
boon from great minds, now-a-days de- — 
scend upon us in such shoals that we 
stagger at the very notion of even glan- 
cing through the table of contents of 
half the volumes which crowd our library- 
tables. Then, having probed everything, 
analyzed everything, touched bottom ev- 
erywhere in religion, art, science, we 
have of course no high estimate of the 
value of anything in heaven or on earth, 
and experience few thrills of awe, of won- 
der, of reverence before the august won- 
ders of the universe. We have self-love 
and self-belief without the pleasures of 
self-satisfaction—with self-discontent, ra-. 
ther, from the poverty of our remaining 
resources. 

A hundred years ago men and women 
accepted life with a wholly different spirit : 
they had, to begin with, an immense vi- 
tality and vigor of constitution which their 
descendants rarely possess—a quick and 
sympathetic intensity of enjoyment, a 
frank gregariousness and inherited im- 
pulses toward social life. We moderns 
seem to have exchanged all this zest of 
temperament for feverish longings after 
what we cannot reach, and a sort of pas- 
sive endurance of the existence destiny 
has vouchsafed us. A century ago, be- 
fore mortals had begun their quarrel with 
the universe, there was a different state 
of things. Everybody was at leisure; 
everybody was in the mood to write 
voluminous epistles to his family and 
acquaintance ; everybody was ready to 
perform with apparent content the réle 
Fate had imposed upon him; nobody 
stood aloof; everybody enjoyed having 
a hand in society. The women were 
clever, but they could derive huge en- 
joyment from their tea-cups, their work 
and the gossip of their coterie. They 


were influential politicians, but worked 
their wonders with a smile or a whisper, 
a nod or the flirt of a fan. They were 
content to rule the world without trying 
to wrest the signs of power from the su- 
perior sex. Statesmen enjoyed the kettle- 
drums of that day, and felt no loss of dig- 
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nity in seeking the pretty women, who 
were in return proud to hear great names 
announced in their drawing-rooms. Dr. 
Johnson, Mr. Burke and the rest of 
them were glad enough to be listened to 
by a bevy of dames. Let us see, by the 
way, how the grand ladies of that far- 
away day dressed themselves. “I will 
describe Lady Huntington’s dress first,” 
writes Mrs. Delany. “ Her petticoat was 
black velvet embroidered with chenille, 
the pattern a large stone vase filled with 
ramping flowers that spread almost over 
a breadth of the petticoat from the bot- 
tom to the top; between each vase was 
a pattern of gold shells and foliage em- 


bossed and most heavily rich; the gown 


was white satin embroidered also with 
chenille mixed with gold ornaments— 
no vases on the sleeves, but two or three 
on the tail.” While here is a description 
of the duchess of Queensbury at the prince 
of Wales's (“poor Fred's”) ball: Her 
clothes were of white satin embroidered : 
at the bottom of the petticoat were brown 
hills covered with all sorts of weeds, and 
every breadth had an old stump of a tree 
that ran almost up to the top of the petti- 
coat, broken and ragged and worked with 
brown chenille, round which twined nas- 
turtiums, ivy, honeysuckle, periwinkle, 
convolvuluses and all sorts of twining 
flowers, which spread and covered the 
petticoat—vines with the leaves varie- 
gated as you have seen them by the sun, 
all rathér smaller than Nature, which made 
them look very light. ‘The robings and 
facings were little green banks with all 
sorts of weeds, and the sleeves and the 
rest of the gown loose twining branches 
of the same sort as those of the petti- 
coat: many of the leaves were finish- 
ed with gold, and part of the stumps 
of the trees looked like the gilding of 
the sun.” 

“Mrs. Spencer’s négligée sleeves are 
treble,” the same lady writes again. 
“The ruffles are long at the elbow and 
pretty narrow at the top: I think they 
pin their gowns rather closer before ; 
hoops are as flat as if made of paste- 
board, and as stiff, the shape sloping 
from the hip and spreading at the bot- 
tom—enormous, but not so ugly as the 
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square hoops. There are hopes they 
will be reduced to a very small size, and 
two very fashionable ladies appeared at 
court with very small ones. Heads are 
variously adorned—pompons, with some 
accompaniment of feathers, ribbons or 
flowers ; lappets in all sorts of curli-mur- 
lis ; little plain cyprus gauze, trolly or fine 
muslin ; long hoods are worn close under 
the chin, tied* behind ; the ear-rings go 
round the neck and tie with bows and 
ends behind.” ' 

Whatever these ladies must have re- 
sembled in the attire we find thus graph- 
ically described, they seem to have been 
in reality affectionate, simple and won- 
derfully industrious women, addressing 
themselves with tireless energy to labors 
with the brush and needle which seem to 
languid nineteenth-century people as lit- 
tle short of miraculous. We hear of grand 
duchesses working away in their boudoirs 
from morning until night at rugs, bedroom 
tapestries and curtains and embroideries, 
requiring not only the nicest handiwork, 
but powers of invention as well. That 
was before South Kensington art-books 
made the road easy to graceful designs. 
Like the old carvings in Christabel’s bed- 
chamber— 

Carved with figures strange and sweet, 
All made out of the carver’s brain— 
the old tapestries and embroideries car- 
ry the impress of the worker’s thought, 
and there is much curious expression of 
a vague longing after the beautiful. 
F.R. 


YANKEE NEIGHBORS. 


BEFORE the war I was travelling in 
Mississippi, where I fell in with a clock- 
peddler who pretended to represent a 
New England company of clock-manu- 
facturers, and it happened that we spent 
two or three days in each other's com- 
pany. He told mea variety of amusing 
incidents about his business, and seemed 
to be carrying on quite a brisk traffic in 
timepieces. He did not seem to be in 
any way impeded by his wares, however, 
having only one or two on hand. _I ask- 
ed him how he contrived to go about with 
so little baggage. 

“You see,” said he with a chuckle, “I 
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don’t need many clocks on hand at a 
time. As you're a stranger and won't 
be likely to go back on me, I'll just tell 
you how I manage. I goto a house and 
offer the people a clock. They tell me 
they have a clock which won’t go. Then 
I offer to swap with them, taking the old 
one and giving em a new one, getting 
three dollars and a half to boot.” 

“You must get a tremendous quantity 
of worn-out clocks,” I replied, somewhat 
mystified. 

“Not at all,’ said he. ‘I take the old 
one, tinker it up so that it is in some sort 
of running order, varnish it and put on a 
fresh label, carry it on to the next house, 
and exchange it again.” 

“Pretending it is a new one, and get- 
ting three dollars and a half to boot?” 

“Sartain,’”’ returned the Yankee, enor- 
mously proud of his own ’cuteness. 

This incident remained in my mind 
when I bought a place in the heart of 
New England and settled among the 
Yankees. I found them the best neigh- 
bors in the world except for certain little 
idiosyncrasies which reminded me of the 
old distich describing a people very un- 
like them in some other respects: 


In matters of bargain the fault of the Dutch 
Is giving too little and asking too much. 


On one occasion I met my nearest 
neighbor, ’Squire Green, in the street, and 
asked him to send me a cord of wood. 
Three days later, on seeing his team in 
the yard, I concluded that he had brought 
it, and at once engaged a woodsawyer 
and chopper to cut it up and put it in 
my shed. He told me his price was 
about four dollars a cord —so much a 
cut, and so much for splitting, and so 
much for piling. On my way home after 
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making this engagement I met Squire 
Green. “I'll pay you for that cord of 
wood, Mr. Green,” said I: “it was to be 
eight dollars, I believe ?” 

“That's the price,’ he returned, and, 
accepting my ten-dollar bill, gave me 
back two greasy, ones: then, with some 
oracular remark about the weather, went 
his way. 

The wood was cut and split and piled 
in my outbuilding, and the woodchop- 
per’s bill paid. 

“It seems to me,” my wife remarked, 
“that I never saw such a small quantity 
of wood in a cord.” 

My wife was country-bred; and I was 
not. I looked at the wood critically, and 
then hunted up an arithmetic and learn- 
ed how to measure a cord of wood. Ac- 
cording to my computation, the dimen- 
sions made only half a cord. I went 
over to ‘Squire Green, and told him I 
could not rest wholly contented with the 
amount of wood: I wished that he would 
come over and look at it himself. 

“T ruther guess,” said he, “that you’ve 
only got half acord. They carried you 
one load: I’m sartain of that.” 

“And a cord is two loads?” 

“That’s the usual estimate,” returned 
the ’squire blandly, and sent the remain- 
der of the cord I had paid for before 
night. 

Then I went to see the woodchopper, 
and told him of the mistake. 

He received my news with a broad 
grin. “I thought all the time,” said he, 
“that it was a purty small cord.” He 
came cheerfully and finished his work, 
seeming to think it a capital joke that I 


_had not been sufficiently well informed 


to make the discovery at a glance. ~ 
A. T. 
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Memoirs of Madame de Rémusat, 1802- 
1808. Edited, with a Preface and Notes, 
by her grandson, Paul de Rémusat, Sen- 
ator. Translated by Mrs. Cashel Hoey 
and Mr. John Lillie. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 


This book has been already so generally 
read and commented on that it is needless 
to discuss its character and contents. It 
will probably be found to have produced a 
stronger effect in this country than in France, 
for the simple reason that illusions in regard 
to Napoleon have continued to prevail here 
which either never existed there or were long 
since dispelled. Frenchmen, however in- 
fatuated with “glory,” could not well be 
ignorant of the price they had had to pay 
for it. Even the Bonapartists have never 
pretended to identify the Empire with liber- 
ty, their argument—which is that of Napo- 
leon himself — being that France does not 
care for liberty, but wants only equality, the 
security of property against feudal claimants 


’ on the one side and modern Communists on 


the other, and the éclat of a strong govern- 
ment dictating terms of peace to the rest of 
Europe. The notion that Napoleon was the 
champion of the Revolution, fighting the bat- 
tles of the people against their despotic rulers, 
and himself exercising absolute power only 
as a necessity of war, could maintain itself 
traditionally only in countries that had never 
experienced his sway. In England it was, 
for a considerable time, if not an actual ar- 
ticle of the Whig creed, at least a favorite 
theory with many writers in that party. In 
America it extended far more widely, and 
was developed into the conception with which 
the readers of the Rev. Jacob Abbott’s Life of 
Napoleon are familiar—that of an immaculate 
hero, pure in all his purposes, wise and great 
in all his enterprises, a prodigy not only of 
genius but of magnanimity, overthrown at 
last by the workings of a perverse and inscru- 
table fate. To upset such a conception by 
an array of arguments and documentary facts 
requiring patient and candid study would 
have been a hopeless attempt. But now we 
have set up beside this ideal image a photo- 
graph from the life, a simple presentment 
of the man as he acted and talked in the 
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society of his intimates, and of the impres- 
sion which he made upon ¢hem. His bound- 
less egotism, his disregard of every moral ob- 
ligation and disbelief in any motive but self- 
interest, his total lack of delicacy in his be- 
havior to women and of generosity toward 
rivals or enemies, his cynical contempt for 
the people over whom he ruled and his lay- 
ish expenditure of their blood and treasure 
in the spirit in which the gambler stakes 
everything he possesses or can lay his hands 
on, —these traits, exemplified in his whole 
career, when scrutinized in a clear light, and 
depicted in numerous authoritative records 
and impartial estimates, are here exhibited 
in their daily and ordinary manifestations, 
with details that admit of no misconstruction 
and an accumulative force which the blind- 
est prejudice must find itself powerless to re- 
sist. There is a kind of retributive fitness 
in the fact that these revelations, while un- 
tinged with any sense of personal wrong, 
should have come from one of that sex which 
Napoleon so frankly despised; and this re- 
flection is made more pungent by the fur- 
ther fact that Madame de Rémusat, after 
destroying her memoirs at a titae when it 
seemed unsafe to preserve them, was incited 
to rewrite them by the perusal of Madame 
de Staél’s Considerations on the French Rev- 
olution. 

It is not, however, to be denied that, after 
all the light that has been thrown on the cha- 
racter of Napoleon, it still remains a curious 
study. “There is something enigmatic in 
this man,’’ writes Madame de Staél in the 
work just mentioned. Perhaps the solution 
may be found to lie in his peculiar unfitness 
for the epoch at which he appeared — the 
lack of idealism, the steely, unsympathetic 
nature, which made it impossible for him to 
comprehend or act in concert with the spirit 
of the age. It was no mere freak of a fan- 
tastic ambition which led him to Egypt and 
Syria, and which caused him so often to ex- 
press regret that Destiny had not set him at 
the head of some vast barbaric empire of the 
East. In a social system that had grown 
effete or had fallen into anarchy his singular 
clearness of vision and unparalleled powers 
of organization would have found their full- 
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est scope, without entailing a conflict with 
intellectual and spiritual forces in regard to 
which his mind was a blank, and which he 
was equally unable to vanquish. For here 
was the rock on which he struck. Mistaking 
the lassitude that followed the Reign of Ter- 
ror for a state of exhaustion, he undertook, 
in his own language, to “end the Revolu- 
tion,” to stifle the ideas and ‘“sentimental- 
ism’’ of the eighteenth century, and substi- 
tute the operations of a machine invented 
and controlled by himself. History presents 
no instance of so insane an attempt on so 
gigantic a scale. Many rulers and conquer- 
ors have struggled with more or less tem- 
porary success against tendencies that were 
destined to remould society, but none with 
aims so purely selfish, none with so little real 
co-operation, as Napoleon. The enthusiasm 
excited by his military exploits, the personal 
devotion purchased by lavish material re- 
wards, and the delusion created by syste- 
matic falsehood and histrionic displays,— 
these were the agencies he counted on as 
sufficient aids in an enterprise which amount- 
ed to nothing less than destroying the springs 
and quenching the sources of national life, 
mental development and social progress. 


John Bunyan. By James Anthony Froude. 
(English Men- of- Letters Series.) New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

The material for a life of Bunyan lies 
mainly in his own account of his religious 
conflict—a conflict which was typical of all 
religious experiencg, and only singular in its 
intensity, its reality‘and its results. It is the 
record of one convulsed by the very centre 
of an earthquake of which the wave has 
more or less shaken thousands. His alle- 
gories are inspired works in the sense that 
they are the fruit neither of learning nor of 
deliberate invention, but of mental vision 
and experience. The fertility and breadth 
of Bunyan’s imagination are even less won- 
derful than its reality. In his autobiography, 
Grace Abounding, we find a man struggling 
face to face with the unseen things, and the 
material of the Holy War and Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress lay ready to hand in his own experience. 

Mr. Froude has let the intensity of Bun- 
yan’s narrative have full sway. So quietly 
and deftly are his own joinings made that 
we are scarcely conscious of them, and are 
often allowed to forget that Bunyan has any 
other biographer than himself. This power 
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of letting alone, of abstaining from pawing 
over what should be sacred, is in itself no 
small thing. But Mr. Froude has had some- 
thing to perform as well. The essay is main- 
ly critical, and there is a good deal of thought- 
ful, appreciative criticism woven into it with 
consummate tact and art. It is criticism too 
unobtrusive to be ‘called stimulating: it is 
rather convincing. Many an obstacle is re- 
moved from the reader’s path, and many a 
suggestion put in to do its work unnoticed. 
There are many things in the autobiography 
which require note or commentary, and this 
is given without argument in the course of 
the narrative, thus turning the reader gently 
into the right interpretation before he has 
time to fall into a wrong one. In regard to 
outward facts of Bunyan’s life also the evi- 
dence is slight, and in many cases merely 
circumstantial, and this is carefully and 
frankly sifted. Macaulay was indignant at 


Southey’s “attempts to excuse the odious , 


persecution to which Bunyan was subject- 
ed,” but Mr. Froude’s palliation of its se- 
verity probably goes beyond Southey’s. He 
shows the authorities not only unwilling to 
imprison Bunyan, but ready to give up to 
him entirely in spirit if he would only make 
a slight concession in form, and Bunyan re- 
fusing to make this concession for fear of 
weakening the cause of the Nonconformists. 
It is consoling to look on this view as the more 
probable. Bunyan’s mental scourges are ter- 
rible enough without adding the misery of se- 
vere outward persecution, and no resentment 
against his own judges was needed to give force 
to his description of the trial of Faithful and 
the vices which condemn him. 

Mr. Froude’s style approaches M. Thiers’s 
ideal of an historian’s style in its absence of 
color. Yet his book is by no means lack- 
ing in individuality. It would be well worth 
reading if only for the original thought con- 
tained in it, while in the absence of any 
other life of Bunyan than Southey’s now 
half-forgotten one, it deserves to become a 
popular work on the greatest of popular 
writers. 


The American Art Review. Vol. I., Nos. 

2-5. Boston: Estes & Lauriat; Phila- 

_adelphia: Charles Robson. 

The new Art Review keeps faithfully up 
to the mark of its first number. The etch- 
ings which it has published so far, while 
showing in some instances a surer, in others 
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a more tentative hand, have been, on the- 
whole, fairly equal in merit, and with scarce- 
ly an exception sincere and artistic. Mr. Peter 
Moran, one of the sure hands well versed in 
the craft, has contributed two plates which 
are not merely etched, but conceived as 
etchings, and express two different styles 
with the same decision and freedom of line. 
In his etching after Van Marcke the model- 
ling of cattle in the foreground is very fine: 
the background has perhaps gained in scenic 
effect. An Algerian street-scene after Moui- 
lleron, by Mr. Ferris, is about as close a tran- 
script of color and paint as etching often at- 
tempts. The color is gained by methods which 
are rather those of painting than of etching, 
and the picture even requires to be held off a 
little to get its full effect: then the mechan- 
ically regular and minute lines are found to 
result in considerable freedom and breadth. 
A village street in France, by Mr. Foxcroft 
Cole, though singularly unequal, touches a 
really high point. The composition is charm- 
ing, and the sky is etched with much vigor in 
the best style, while the execution of some 
parts of the picture is formal and wooden, 
and the luminousness hinted at in the com- 
position is lost in a minor key and in a mud- 
dy sort of printing in brown ink. Mr. Fal- 
coner, in an impression of some negro huts, 
has a black which for velvety softness rivals 
charcoal, and a portrait of Mrs. Adams, after 
Hunt, is etched in a rich and careful way by 
Mr. Schoff. 

The subject of wood - engraving in this 
country is opened up by Mr. Linton in a 
well-informed and well-written article treat- 
ing of Alexander Anderson, with phototype 
reproductions from his engravings, which were 
themselves copies of English or German mod- 
els. The arrangement of the Review, with 
short articles and copious notes of art-gossip. 
ensures its being readable; but in an art-pub- 
lication of this class a little more writing that 
is strictly technical appears desirable—in the 
notices of exhibitions, for instance. It is not 
merely a popular magazine, and if the more 
intelligent part of the public is to be instruct- 
ed what to admire or blame, the instruction 
should be less on those points or ideas which 
its own intelligence could discover than on 
those which have been discovered for it by 
particular knowledge. Mr. Bishop’s articles 
onthe Water-color Exhibition and the Salma- 
gundi Club are bright and readable, but con- 
fined too much to outside features. 
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Ward. (English Men-of-Letters Series.) 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The Heart of It: A Romance of East and 
West. By Wm. Osborn Stoddard. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Qur Homes. By Henry Hartshorne, A. M., 
M.D. (American Health Primers.) Phil- 
adelphia: Presley Blakiston. 

Brainwork and Overwork. By Dr. H. C. 
Wood. (American Health Primers.) Phil- 
adelphia: Presley: Blakiston. 

Sporting Adventures in the Far West. By 
John Mortimer Murphy. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 

The Legend of St. Olaf’s Kirk. By George 
Houghton. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 
Solomon’s Story: A Novel. By W. J. Shaw. 

Cincinnati: Peter G. Thomson. 
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